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from 1904 to 1 906 and subsequently the first Political Agent of the 
Southern Raj putana States. In addition to these duties, he intro- 
duced the existing land revenue settlements in Dungarpur, Banswara 
and Partabgarh, and his final reports, from which I have quoted freely, 
contained a mass of new and interesting material. Last but not least 
comes Pandit Gauri Shankar, the learned Secretary of the Victoria 
Hall at Udaipur, than whom there is no' more enthusiastic antiquary 
in India. His knowledge of the early history not only of the Sesodia 
Rajputs but also of the Chaiihans, Rathors, Kachwabas and others is 
immense, and he has cheerfully responded to my numerous calls for 
light and guidance in these mattem. 


K. D. E. 
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THE MEWAR RESIDENOV. 


hcndquartors arc \i8imlly at the capital of the State first named; 
(2) the Political Superintendent of the Hilly Tracts of Mewar, wth 
headquarters at Kherwilra; and (3) the Assistant Political Super- 
intendent of the Hilly Tracts, with headquarters at Kotra. The last 
two appointments arc always hold ex officio by the Commandant and 
the second in command respectively of the Mewar Bhll Corps, 

Some further iKirticulars of the Residency will be found in Tables 
I and II of Volume II. B, 



PART I. 


.Udaipur (or Mewar) State. 




I. 


I’nvsK-Ah Asil'Dri.-, 

The State is nitnattcl in the .-'nlh of Itrijjnitrmn ber.v. on the 
pamllels of I’o •J'.)' nml 2 “j north iatittule, ntid 7"» 1' j.juI To -I!*' 
ea^it luiigitiitJc, anil ha,s an area i.'f li.diU xjuan! niiic."'. It j.- tlni!, in 
regard t<‘ sire, tlic fifth State in llic IV.e. jne-. 

It is i)oundcd on the nortli hy Ajmer- M< rwAr.i and llie Shahjuira 
chiefshiji; on the west hy ,T(Ki!ijnir ami Sii -hi . "n tiie : i)iith-v.t s; hy 
Jdar: otj the Kouth by Diing-irpur. l>:in-wuia and I’e.rialigarh . on the 
ca"=t by Sindiiia's distnet of Xiinncii, the Niinbaheni district of Ton!;, 
and Bund) and Kutah; and on the mtrth-easl, near ilu- eantonmenl of 
Booli. i»y daijtur. Almo't in tlie centre o{ the , Sint., h, tin- l.Jv,a!ior 
pargniw of (janpljiur. coiiMsting of ten village-, while further to the 
east is the Indore jnirfiantt of Nandwa-»>r Xaiuh\!ii with ‘Jh \diages. 


Mill cri-i 
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Aravalli range to Ajmer.- At its greatest elevation, the table-land is 
about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and has a veiy gradual 
slope towards the north-east as indicated by the course of the Banas 
and Berach rivers. To the south, however, the descent is rapid — about 
forty or fifty feet per mile — and the countiy is. broken into numerous 
low ranges of hills with narrow valleys between them. This wild 
tract is locally known as -the “Chappan.” 

The Aravalli hills — ^literally, the hills which form a barrier or wind* 
about — extend along the entire western border, and are the great 
feature of this part of Mewar. The range enters the State from 
Merwara at a height of 2,383 feet above sea-level, and is at first 
only a few miles in breadth, but continuing in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, it gradually increases in height, attaining 3,568 feet at S-umbhal- 
garh and'4,315 feet a few miles lower down at 24° 58' north latitude 
and 73° 31' east longitude. Further to the south the hills decrease in 
height, but spread out over the south-western portion of Mewar, 
extending to the valley of the Som river on the Dungarpur border and 
of the Mahi river on the Banswara border and having a breadth of 
about sixty miles. The slopes are fiiirly well clothed with forest trees 
and jungle affording shelter to tigers,' bears and panthers, and the 
scenery is wild and picturesque. For many years the Aravallis formed 
an almost impracticable barrier to all traffic on wheels, but between 
1861 and 1865 a good road was constructed through the pass, known 
as the Paglia Nal, leading down to Desuri in Jodhpur. This road, 
which is now out of repair, is about four miles long, and narrow, but 
has a very tolerable gradient. There are several other passes such as 
the Somcshwar Nal, the Hathidara Nal (leading to GhEnerao in Jodh- 
pur), and that known as the Sadri pass, but none of them are possible^ 
for carts. 

The hills found in the rest of the State are comparatively insigni- 
ficant. In the south-east corner a range extends from Bari Sadri to the 
Jakam river, while to the east of Chitor is a series of hills, all running 
north and south and forming narrow confined valleys parallel to each 
other. The two highest points are just over 2,000 feet above the 
sea, but the average height is about 1,850 feet. On the eastern 
border is the cluster of hills on which the fort of Mandalgarh is-- 
situated— ^the starting point of the central Bundi range — and in the 
north-east is another distinct range extending to the town of Jahazpur. 

The principal rivers are the Cfaambai and its tributary the Banas; 
the less important ones are the Berach, the Kothari and the Khari (all 
affluents of the Banas), the Wakal in the south-west, and the Som and 
the Jakam in the south. 

The Chambal, identified with the Charmwati of Sanskrit writers, 
rises in Central India some nine miles south-west of the cantonment of 
Mhow in 22° 27' N. and 75° 31' E., and after flowing generally north for 
about 195 miles, enters Mewar in the extreme east near the old fort 
of Chaurasgarh. At this point the stream-level is 1,166 feet above 


The word tijiior add means both “a barrier " and “crooked.” ’ 
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the pea. end the width of the bod is about 1,000 yards. It next 
breahs llmuiph a poarp of the Patfir* pl.alenti, the bod pelting 
narrower Sind iisirrower. and after a sinuouR coniPO of thirty tnile.s it 
receive? the I’l'inmni at Pdiainsrorparh. The water-level hero is 1,009 
foot above the Re.a, giving a fall of 157 foot- in the tliirty niile< from 
Chann'iRgavh, ‘W about live foot ]ier mile. Some three mile.? above 
Ilhaiu-srorgarh are the woll-hnown capca'lop or rh id is, the chief of which 
ha.s an cstitnalod fall of .?ixly feet. Hero whirlpool.? are formed 
in lingo ])orpendicular cavern?, thirty and forty foot in slept h, between 
pome of which then' i? communic.ation under ground : and in one jilacc 
“ the bed of this mighty river is no mors) than about thnio yanls 
brsvid”, though a shiirl distance lower down, the width exceed.? a 
quarter of a mih\ 

I'rom llhain'-rorgnh the (?hsimb:il flows north-c.a.st for pomo pix 
mile?, and then leave? I'daipur territory. The rs)st of it.? course lie.? 
in, or along the hordem sif, the P>undi. Ksit-ah, .Taipnr, Karanli, Pludpnr 
and Gwalior Ktates, ansi it eventually falls into the dnmna 25 miles 
.?onth-wept s)f Ktawnh in tho Uiiitcfl Prssvinoi',?. The total length of 
the river is ahont fifiO mih'.?, hut ths‘ slistance from its source to 
its iunclion with the .Tumna is oidy 9.*10 mile.? in a stniight line. 

The Pi.anris (the "hojie of ths.* fors.?t”) is said to he named after a Ranap 
chaste phe]ther<hs? who, while disporting in its waters, espied to her 
horror an intnnl'T gazing sin her charms; she prayed for aid to the 
guardian deity of the place, and was ins<tamorpho.?ed into the stream. 

It ri.?es in ths) An'ivalli hill? in 25'“ JP N. and 79' 2S' 15. ahont 
three mile.? from ths.* fort <if Kfimbhalgarh, and ilow.? southward until 
it meet.? the Gogfmda jtlaleau, when it turns to the cast and, cutting 
through the outlying rislges of the Ariivallis, bursts into the open 
country. Here on its riglit hank is the- famous Vaishnava slirino of 
Nathdwura, and a little further on, it forms for a mile or .?o the 
bound.ary between T'daipur and a small outlying portion of Gwalior 
territory, while near Hamirgirh the Ruijmtann-^lrdwu Railway 
cro.??es it by a briilgo. Continuing ca?t by north-e.n.st, it appiuachc's 
the idundidgarh hills, and is joined by the Rerach on the right hank 
and the Kothari on the left; it. next flows, first north and then 
north-east, along the western base of the Jahazpur hill.?, passing 
within three miles of that town, and finally leaves the State near 
the cantonment of Dcoli. 

Its subsequent course lies in, or along the borders of, the Ajmer 
District and the States of Jaijiur, Bundi, Tonk and Karanli, and it 
eventually falls into the Chambal in latitude 25° 55' and longitude 
7C° 44'. Its total length is about 300 miles. 

The Bamls is not a perennial river, and in the hot weather usually 
contains only pools of water, but in Hlewar its bed is hard and rock\% 
and w’ater is long rot .-xinod under the surface to percolate through to 
the wells sunk evorj'where on either bank. 

The Berach river rises in the hills north of Udaipur, and is first Borach 

* TIic n.un's civrn to the jilate-iu upon which lies most of the territorv of Kotah, 
and parts of Bunrli and Mewitr. 
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known ns fclio Ahar after the village of tlint name. It flows south*en9t 
past Berlin and close to Urlaipnr into the lake c.illed Udai Sagar, 
and issuing therefrom is styled the Udai Sagar-ku-nnln. -It is not until 
it has gone some dislancc into the open conntiy that it is universally 
recognised as the Berach; it then flows in an easterly direction to 
Chitor, whence turiiing to the north-east, it falls into the Banas, 
a little to the west of Mandnlgarli, after a course of .about 120 miles. 

Tlic Kotlum rises in the Aruvallis near Dewair in the south of 
Merwara, and flows for a distance of ninety miles almost duo east 
across the plains before joining the Banas. 

The IChari, the most northern of the Jfnwar streams, rises in the 
south of Slcrwnra and, after flowing north-oast past Dcogarh for some 
fifty miles, passes into the Ajmer District; it falls into the Banas a 
few miles north-west of Deoli. 

^I’ho Wfikal has its source in the hills west of Gogunda, and flows 
almost due south for about forty miles past Oghna to jManpur, where 
it takes a sharp bond to the north-west till it readies the cantonment 
of Kotra ; it then turns to the west, and five miles lower down joins 
tlie Sfibarmati in Idar territory. Its banks are low but generally 
well-wooded, .and its bed is very stonj’. 

I’lio Som receives the drain.age of most of the south-western 
portion of the State; rising fii the hills near Bichabhera (about 
24* 14' N. and 73° 26' E.), it flows first south-east to the Dungarpur 
boundary, and then cast along the border till it meets the Jiikam, 
when it enters Dungaipur territory and soon unites with the Mahi. 
It receives several tributaries from the north, such as the Knwal, the 
Gomatl, the Sarni, the Beras and the Chamlu. 

The Jakam has just been mentioned. It rises in the south-east 
near Chhoti Sadri and flows south into P.artabgarh, but after trjvvers- 
ing the northci-n portion of that State, re-enters Mewar and continues 
in a south-westerly direction past Dariawad till it joins the Som. 
Almost throughout its course it passes through nothing but I'ock and 
jungle, and the scenery is in m.any places very striking. 

There are numerous artificial lakes and tanks throughout Mewar, 
some being of great size. The finest are the Dhebar or Jai Saraand, 
the Kaj Samand, the Udai Sagar, the Pichoka, and the Fateh Sugar. 

The Dhebar lake lies between 24° 13' and 24° 18' N. and 73° 66' 
and 74° 3' E., about thirty miles south-east of Ud.aipur and 969 feet 
above the level of the sea. Its length from north-west to south-east ' 
is about nine miles and its breadth varies from one to five miles. 

It receives the drainage of 690 square miles and has an area of 
twenty-one square miles. On the west the hills rise from 800 to 1,000 
feet above the level of the water, while the small wooded islands and 
the picturesque fishing hamlets on the northern shore add greatly to 
the beauty of what is one of the largest artificial sheets of water in 
the world. 

The lake is formed by a magnificent dam at the south-western 
corner, built across a perennial stream, the Gomatl, by Rana Jai Singh 
II. between 1685 .and 1691, and it is now generally called after him 
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Sin Sit ls:s*. :isi si'.* s:ij;<’ «>f tMl fi-,-s ruisl wn’s built liy Ui\5iii Utl.ii 

,Si«.;;b bclS'XSi !.*).'>!> .in*} 1 '*(*.'»; at » itln'r r tid as*- tli** n mriiiis sif 
iai*l S" imvi' bi-i-ti dfi-'.iwyi ii Isy sb*- MnhaiiisuasliiU’*. Tlu'ars'si 
irri;,;:it< <1 fr'-iii t!ii‘- ri-‘<-nftir ii- ahnsit l.siliO urr. -: yvisly. 

TJi- t’.vo s< rijssijsijt/; liil;*:' iik nsiisi.iMl sibovo h-s aimusi: tlsf' fitsc«t — J’irMii nml 
tin* I’idiola aiiil tba I'lllvls .Si\]*ns‘— siV«* s.itisat<nl at the c.'ijiitnl, ssiulnro Kntch S.S{;iir. 
fiivciibfii in ih<; sniicb: th<’r»'tisi. 
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In addition to_ these, the open coiintrv in the north .and east 
is studded with artiiicinl sheets ol water, and almost every village may 
1)0 said to, have a tank, some of them being large ; the water is used 
considerably for irrigation but, being conveyed chiefly in channels dug 
in the soil, the waste is very great. 

The rocks of Udaipur consist lor the most part of schists belong- 
ing to the Aravalli system.^ To the east and south-east of the capital 
arc found ridges of quartssite w'hich are considered to belong to the 
Alwar grouj) of the Delhi s^'stcin. With them are associated bands 
of conglomorato containing bouldcns and pebbles of quartzite in a 
schistose quartzitic matrix, but. the ])osition of these conglomerates 
is not veiy well established. The nature of the boulders they con- 
tain would lead one to suppose that they wore of Inter date than the 
quartzites of the ridge close by, but their position Avould indicate 
that they came between the quartzites and the adjoining older 
schists. 

East of these beds a largo area of granitic gneiss, upon which 
some outliers of the Aravalli and Delhi schists :ind quartzites rest 
unconformably, extends to Chitor, where it is covered by shales, lime- 
stone and sandstone belonging to the lower Vindhyan group. 

In the central part of the Aravalli range the schists are profusely 
penetrated by gmnite veins, and have an consequence undergone 
great motamorphisra ; but west of Udaipur city there is an area 
where granite as wanting, and the beds are -almost as unaltered as 
the slates and limestones below the Alwar quartzite in the south-east 
of the State near Nlmach, 

Copper is found near Rewara, almost in the centre of the territorj', 
and at J 3 oraj and Anjanl in. the south, and in olden days the lead 
mines at Jawar were extensively worked. Iron occurs at many places 
in the east and north-east, and garnets are found among the mica 
schists in the Bhllwara zila. 

The flora of Mewar is somewhat similar to that of Ajiner-Merwara 
(described in Vol. I. A), but there is greater variety. _ Aonong the 
more common trees are the am or mango {Mangifera indica) ; the 
bahul (Acacia arabica)’, the bar (Ficus bengalepisis)', the dhdk 
(Buteafrondosa)] the gular (Ficus glomerata)\ theyaman- (Eugenia 
jambolana) ; the Jdiair (Acacia catechu) ; the khajur (Fheenix syl- 
vestris); the khejra (Prost^is spicigera)\ the maJmd (Bassia laiifo- 
lia) ; the pipaL (Ficus religiosa) ; and the runjra (Acacia leuco- 

phlcea). T , ■ , . 

Those found more or less sparingly are: — bahera (Tcrrnvnaha 
bellerica); dhanndn (Grewia opposiUfolia)', dhao (Anogeissus Idti- 
fotia); haldu (Adina cordifolia); hingota (Balanites Boxhurghii)', 
kdchndr (Bauhinia purpurea)', kdliyd suns (AWizzia Lebbek); 
molcM (Schrd)era swieteniaides); sagwan (Tectoim grandis)', solar 
(BdswelMa thuriferd); semal (JBombax malabariaum,); and Umru 
(Biospyros Umeniosa), Bamboos are represented by a single spe- 
cies (Uendrocahivius atrichia) which attaans large dimensions only 
Qii the higher hills, 
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the rain.s from the Indian Ocean which sivccp up the valley.s of the 
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the south-western monsoon fails early, that from the south-east 
usually comes to the rescue Inter in the season ; so that the country is 
never subjected to the e.\ti‘emc droughts of western Eujpiituna. 

The avorngo annual rainfall at the capital since 1 880 has been 
about inches, of which some seven inches arc received in July, 
a similar quantity in August, and five inches in September.* The 
maximum fall recorded in any one year was nearly 44i inches in 
1893, and the minimum just under ten inches in 1899. 

Tl)c rainfall in the south-west is usuiilly in excess of that at tho 
capital, the averages for Kherwaraand Kotra being 20^ and 31i inches 
respectivelj'f with a maximum of 61 inches at ICotra in 1893 and a 
minimum of Gi inches at Kherwura in 1899. Statistics are also avail- 
able for several places in the districts, but only for a few years or for 
broken periods, and they must be treated with cautious reserve. 
Kumbhalgarh, situated in the heart of tho Aravallis over 3,500 
feet above the sea, prolwhly gets as much rain as, or more than, Kotra, 
while the average fall in tho north and north-east of tho State is 
slightly less than that at the capital. 

Earthquakes are practically unknown. The administration report 
for 1882-83 mentions one as having occurred at Kotra on the 15th 
December 1882. It lasted nearly three minutes, travelling from east 
to west, and was followed bj' frequent shocks, those of the 23rd Janu- 
ary and 17th February 1883 having been tho most noticeable. The 
earthquake of December 1882 was also felt at Udaipur, and a temple 
situated on the peak of a high hill not far from Ekiingji, some twelve 
miles to the north, suffered much damage. 

The only serious flood during recent years occurred in September 
1875, and was due to unusually heavy rain over the whole country. It 
was described as very disastrous, and carried away a large portion of 
the standing crop. So great and sudden was tlie rise of water in the 
Pichola lake that it flowed over the embankment of that portion 
known ns the Sarup Sagar and threatened its entire destruction. 
TTnd it given way, a considei’able portion of Udaipur and all the lower 
lands Would have been entirely submerged under an irresistible 
torrent, and the loss of life and property would have been great. Tho 
back retaining wall was breached, and the earthwork of a large por- 
tion of the embankment was carried away, but the front wall stood 
and, the rain happily passing away, the pressure was reduced and the 
apprehended calamity was avoided. A handsome bridge of three 
arches over the Ahar river on the Nimach road about' two miles 
from the city was, however, destroyed. 


■ ' * See Table'IV. of Vol. 11. B. 
t For details see Tobies IV. A and TV, B iij 'Fol. II. B. 
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where Raja Man Singh of the Mori (Maurya) clan of Rajpnts was 
•ruling. The story runs that he led the Chitor forces against the 
Muhammadans on their first invasion of India from Sind and that, 
after defeating and expelling them, he ousted Man Singh in 734 and 
ruled in his stead, taking the title of Rawal. BapS. was the real foun- 
der of the Stete, for while his predecessors enjoyed limited powers in 
the wild region bordering on the Aravallis in the west and south-west, 
he^ extended his possessions to the east by seizing Chitor and the 
neighbouring territory ; he is said to have died in 753. 

Of the history of the State up to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century little is known beyond the bare names of the rulers, A list 
will be found in Table No. V in Volume 11. B. The twelve names 
from Khuman I to Saktikumar are taken from an inscription dated 
977, which was found at Aitpur (or Ahar) by Tod. In his translation* 
Tod' left out several names, namely Mattat, Khuman II, Mahayak, 
Rhuman III and Bhartari Bhat II, but with the help of a copy of the 
original inscription, recently discovered at Mandal in the house of a 
descendant of the Pandit whom Tod employed, it has been possible to 
supply the omissions ; and it may be added that these names are all 
confirmed by other inscriptions. 

Of the succeeding thirteen chiefs, Amba Prasad to Karan Singh I, 
the date of only one can be given, namely of Bijai Singh, The Kadmal 
copperplate grant, dated 1107, calls him Maharaja Dhiraj and sjys he 
had his capital at Nagda, and we know from the Tewar and Bhera 
Ghat inscriptions (in the Central Provinces), dated respectively 1161 
and 1155, that he married Syamaladevi, daughter of Udayaditya Para- 
mara of Malwa, and that their daughter, Alhanadevi, was wedded to 
Gayakama, the Ralachuri king of Chedi. 

The period from the time of Karan Singh I (towards the end of 
the twelfth century) to that of Hamir Singh I (about the middle of 
the fourteenth century) is one regarding which the greatest confusion 
has hitherto existed, but much new and valuable information has 
jUst been obtained through the finding by Pandit Gauri Shankar of 
Udaipur of an old manuscript (the Elding Mahatmya) of the time of 
Rana Kumbha. The difficulty has always been to fit in all the names 
of the chiefs mentioned in the bardic chronicles, especially since the 
dates of some of the earlier ones have been indisputably fixed by 
recently discovered inscriptions and documents. Tod got over it b}’ 
following the poet Chand and putting Samar Singh into the twelfth 
century as the contemporary of Prithwi Raj Chauhan, the last B^indu 
king of Delhi, and by saying that “ from Eahup to Lakshman Singh, 
in the short space of half a century, nine princes of Chitor were 
crowned and at nearly equal intervals of time followed each other to 
the mansions of the sun," 

But we now know that Samar Singh was alive up to 1299, only 
four years before Ala-ud-din's siege of Chitor, and that in several 
inscriptions his dates are given as 1273, 1274, 1285, etc. The date.s 


• Annah and anliguitiu of Rajaithan, Vol. II, pages 802-3, (1828). 
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»jf hi? frtlher, Siiig!). and liis gnindfathcr. .Tot Singh, liavc also 
been dt'finitoly fixed in tlie same way. In.stead of being the father of 
Karan Singh I, as stated by Tod, Samar Singh came eiglit gcnciations 
after him, and was the fatlier of Katau Singh I, who, according to the 
>Iuhammadan historians, was the rulerof Chilor during the siege of 
Ala-nd-din, and the husband of Padmanl. It, is also clear from trust- 
worthy Hindu sources that liana Lakshman Singh was one of the 
principal defenders of Chitor daring this famous .siege, and it has been 
recorded by Rana Kiimbha that ho. with .seven of his sons, died in 
defence of the fortress. 

The KHing Mahaimgit gives the clue to all this mystciy', and 
enables us to reconstruct the liistory of this period on a .sure basis and 
to reconcile the contlicting statements of the Hindu and ^lusalman 
chronicles of that time. It tells us that, after Kainn Singh or Ran 
.Singh, the Hewar family divided oft into two branches, the one with 
the title of Riiwnl and the other with that of Rana. In the Iluw.tl 
branch were Khcm or Kshem Singh, the eldest son of Karan Singh, 
followed by Samant Singh, Ivumar Singh, Itlathan .Singh, Padain 
Singh, Jet Singh, Tej Singh, Samar .Singh and Ratan .Singh I, all of 
whom ruled at Chitor; while iii the Rnna bniueh were Rfduip 
(a younger son of Karan Singh), Marpat, Dink.imn, .Tnskaran, Nagpfii, 
Puninpal, Prithwi Pal, JlhuvAn Singh, I3him .'^ingh, Jai Singh and 
Lakshman .Singh, who ruled at Sesodn, a village in the western 
mountaitts, and called themselvc.s .Se.sodi.as. 

Thus, instead of having to lit in something like ten generations 
between .Samar .Singh (who, we now know, was alive in 1290) and 
the siege of Chitor which certainly took place in l.SO.*!, we find that 
the.se ten princes were not descendants of Samar Singh at all but the 
contemporaries of his seven immedi.atc predecessors on the gaddi of 
Chitor and of himself, and that both Hat.an .Singh, the son of Samar 
.Singh, and Lakshman .Singli, the contcmporaiy of Ratan Singh, were 
descended from a common ancestor, K.aran .Singh I, nine and eleven 
giinerations back respectively. It is nUo pos...ible to reconcile the 
statement of the iilusulinfin histori.ans that Jlatau .Singh (called Rai 
Ratan) was the ruler of Chitor during the siege — a stat ement corrobora- 
ted by an inscription at Rfijnagar — with the generally accepted story 
that it w.Ts Rnna Likshm.'in Singh who fell in defence of the fort. 

The facts appear to be that when Alfi-ud-din hc.siogod Chitor, 
Rilnfi Lakshman Singh came to the as.sistnncc of his relative, Riiwal 
Ratan Singh, and in the course of the siege, which is .said to have last- 
ed for six months, both were killed. Such of Ratan Singh’s family as 
escaped lied to the wilds of the Ragar in the south, where they set up a 
separate principality, now divided into the two States of’Dungnr- 
pur and lj^lrls^vaI•a, each under a chief styled Slahrirtiwal. Of Laksh- 
man .Singh’s eight son.s, all were slain at Chitor except Ajai Singh, 
who retired to Kelwfira in the heart of the Arfivallis, wJicnce he con- 
tented himself Avith ruling ns Rana over that mountainous countiy'. 

According to the Musalmun historiaus, the fort of Chitor was taken 
in August 1303. "The Rai” (Ratan Singh) "fled, but afterwards 
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Chitor 

recovered. 


suirendererl himself and was secured against the lightning of the 
scimitar.” After ordering a massacre of 30,000 Hindus, Ala-ud-din 
bestowed the government upon his son, Khizr Khan, and called the 

? lace Khizrahad after him. It is known from an inscription found at 
Jhitor that the fort remained in the possession of the Muhammadans 
up to the time of Muhammad Tughlak (1324-51), who appointed Maldeo, 
the Sonigam Chauhan chief of Jalor (in Jodhpur), as its governor. 

Ajai Singh died without having recovered the fort ana Was succee- 
ded by his nephew, Hamir Singh I, who at once made preparations to 
recapture it, and by marrying the daughter of Maldeo was not long in 
attaining his object. This brought down Muhammad Tughlak with 
a large .army, but he was defeated and taken prisoner at Singoli, close 
to the eastern border of Mewar, and was not liberated till he had paid 
a large ransom, said to have been fifty lakhs of rupees and one hundred 
elephants, and ceded several districts. Hamir Singh gradually re- 
covered all the lost possessions of his ancestors, and died in 1364, leav- 
ing a name still honoured as one of the wisest and most gallant of chiefs. 

During the next century and . a half the arms of Mewar ' were 
successful, and her subjects enjoyed a long-repose and high prosperity. 
Hamir was succeeded by his son Kheb Singh who, according to Tod, 
captured Ajmer and Jahazpur from Lilia Pathan, conquered Mandal- 
garh and the wild country in the south-east know as the Chappan, 
and gained a victory over the Delhi Musalmans at Bakrol ; but he 
met his death in an unfortunate family broil with his vassal, the Hara 
chieftain of Banbaoda in 1382. In the time of Kana Laksh Singh or 
Lakha (1382-97), lead and silver mines were discovered at Jfiwar, and 
the proceeds were expended in rebuilding the temples and palaces 
levelled by Ala-ud-din and in constructing dams to form reservoirs 
and lakes. 

Of Lakha’s numerous sons, Chonda was the eldest and heir when a 
circumstance occurred which led him to forego his right and nearly 
lost the Sesodias their kingdom. The Kathor Kao of Mandor sent an 
offer of his daughter in marriage and, Chonda being absent at the 
time, Kana Lakha jokingly remarked that it could not be meant for 
an old greybeard like himself but for Chonda, as in reality it was. 
This harmless jest w'as repeated to the latter who took exception to it 
and declined the match, whereupon the old Kana, to avoid giving 
offence by refusing the proposal, accepted it for himself on the condi- 
tion that the son, if any, of the marriage should succeed him. Mokal 
was the issue of the alliance, and Chonda resigned his birthright, 
stipulating that be and his descendants should hold the first place in 
the councils of the State and that on all deeds of grant his symbol, 
the lance, should be superadded to that of the Kana. This right is 
still held by the Kawats of Saiumbar, the head of the Chondawat 
family of Sesodias or the lineal descendants of Chonda. The Kawats 
were for many years the hereditaiy ministers of the State, and when 
the treaty of 1818 was concluded, an attempt was made, but without 
success, to obtain the guarantee of the British Government to this 
oflice being held by them. 
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Moknl succeeded his fatlier us Runfi in 1397, and for a time Chonda 
conducted i)ul)lic affairs to llie preat benefit of the State but, on the 
Hiim (Mokal’s mother) becoming jealous of his influence, he retired to 
!Mfindu, whereupon Ran ^lal Ruthor, the Rani's brother, took charge 
of the administi-ation and confoirod all the high posts uiion his clans- 
men. Subsc(piently, Mewfir is said to have been invaded bj' Firoz 
Khan of Kaganr, who committed great dojircdations but was even- 
tually defeated and expelled. Rana Jloknl was assassinated in 1433 
by Chacha and ^laira, the illegitimate sons of liis grandfather, 
Ivhet Singh, and was succeeded by his son, Kumbha, a minor. The 
afiairs of' State were still in the hands of the Rathoi-!?, but when 
Ran Jlal caused the assassination of R.aghu Dev, the young Runfi’s 
uncle, such indignation wn.s aroused that Chonda wis aiipcaled to for 
help. Hastening from Mandu, he arrived at Chitor and very shortly 
after, Ran Slal and manj’ of his followers weiv killed, and Rathor 
interference in ^^ow^lr politics came to an end. 

Rana Kiimbha's rule wu'^ oim of gi-eat success amid no 
ordinary difficulties. 'I'lu,' Mu.sdmnn kings of Mrdwa and Uujarfvt, 
who had by this time attained consulcnible ))ower, joined forces to 
crash him, but he succe.ssfully rejadled the attacks of both. He 
defeated * Mahmud Khilji of Mfilwa, kept him prisoner .at Chitor 
for six months and, in commemoration of thi.s and other victories, 
erected the triumphal pillar (Jni Stambh) .at the jilacc last mention- 
ed. He .also defeated Kutb-ud-din of Cnjarnt and the Musalmun 
governor of Kngaur in Mfirwar.t 

Rana Kiimbha is said to have been a great poet and the author 
of four books r.n ISongita tihlfitm, or music. lie fortified his country' 
with numerous .strongholds, the cliief of which was called Kumbhal- 
g.arh after him, and cmbelli.shcd it with several temples. He fell by 
the hand of an assassin — his eldest son — ^in 14GS. 

Udai Kanin or Uda was the name of the parricide, but ho is 
passed over in silence by the chroniclers or merely alluded to as haityaro, 
the murderer. Ho ruled for five years, but w.ts so univensall}' de- 
tested that his younger brother Uai Mai had no difficulty in expel- 
ling him and seizing the gmhU. Udfi is said to have fled to the king 
of Mrdwu for help and to have been killed by lightning, but Tod, 
while agreeing as to the cause of his death, states that be humbled 
liimsclf before the king of Delhi and offered him a daughter in mar- 
riage, “but he.avcn manifested its vengeance to prevent this additional 
iniquity aud preserve the house of Bapa Ruwal from dishonour.” 


* Tho Mus.'vlm.'in liirtorians c.ill this a drawn battle nnd F.ay it took place near 
^L'lndnlgarh. “Tho retreat was mutually sounded, but Mahmud* returned to Miindn." 

t Aocoitling to Firishta, Mahmud attacked end captured, though not anthout 
hoary los**, one of tho forts in the Kunihlmlgarh district .aliout l-tll, and then carried 
by storm the lower fort of Chitor, the Rrma escaping to tho hills. Again in 146G ho 
besieged Mandalgarh ; tho garrison capitulated and tho Itana agreed to pay ton lakhs 
of tanlas. Lastly, Kutb-ud.din is said to have twice defcatou tho liana near Kum- 
bhalgarh between 1455 and 1457. 

The engagement at Hagaur is generally admitted bv all Musalmnn historians to 
have endad in a victory for the RanS. 
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Rai Mai became Ruml in 1473 and ruled till 1508. During this 
period Ghiyfis-ud-din of Mrdwfi invaded Mewfir but was defeated at 
Mfindalgarh, and later on, lie (or, according to Tod, Muz-iffar Shah 
of Gujarat) was taken prisoner by Prithwi Rfij, the Ranfi’s eldes't son, 
and_ not released till ho had jiaid a large ransom. Prithwi Raj died 
during the lifetime of his father, and the next chief was the Ihtnous 
Sango, Sangram Singh I or Rfinfi Sanga, under whom Mcwjir reached the 
1B0S.27. summit of its prosperity and is said to have yielded a revenue of ten 
crores of rupees yearly. 

The boundaries are described as extending from near BajTinfi in 
the north and the river Sind on the cast to Millwa in the south and 
the Aruvallis on the west. Tod tells us that 80,000 horse, seven Rfyas 
of the highest rank, nine Raos and 104 chieftains bearing the titles 
of Rawal or Rawat, ivith five hundred war-elephants followed Rilnfi 
Sanga into the field. “The princes of Marwur and Amber did him 
homage, and tho Raos of Gwalior, Ajmer, Sikri, Raisen, Kfilpi, Chan- 
deri, Eundi, Gagraun, Rampura and Abu served him as tributaries 
or held of him in chief.” Before he was called on to contend with the 
house of Timur, he had gained eighteen pitched battles against the 
sovereigns of.Delhi and Malwa, in two of which ho had been opposed 
by Ibrahim Lodi in person. On one -occasion (1519) he captured 
Mahmud II of Mfilwa and released him without ransom, an act of 
generosity -which even the Musalman historians praised, and his 
successful storming of the strong forts of lliinthambhor and Khfindhar 
(now in Jaipur) gained him great renown. 

Such was the condition of Mewur at the time of the emperor 
Babar’s invasion. The Tartar prince, having defeated Ibmhim Lodi 
and secured Agra and Delhi, turned his arms against the Runfi, and 
the opposing forces first met at Bayanu in February 1527. The garri- 
son of that place, having advanced too far into the countiy, was sur- 
prised and completel}' routed by the Rajputs, and a few days later, 
Babar’s advance-guard under Abdul Aziz, proceeding carelessly, was 
cut to pieces. These reverses alarmed the emperor -who resolved 
to caiTy into effect his long-deferred vow to never more drink w’ine.' 
The gold and silver goblets and cups, with all the other utensils used for 
drinking parties, were broken up, and the fragments distributed among 
the poor. Babar also assembled all his officers and made them swear 
that “ none of us will even think of turning his face from this w-arfare 
nor desert fi:om the battle and slaughter that ensues till his soul is 
separated firom his body.” In these ways the emperor aroused the 
religious feeling of his army, and in the final engagement fought near 
the -village of Khanua in Bbaratpur on the 12th March 1527, the Raj- 
puts were defeated with great slaughter. According to the Mewar 
•chroniclers, this reverse was largely due to the desertion of Salehdi, the 
Tonwar chief of Raisen (now in Bhopal), who went over to Babar with 
35,000 horse. Rana Sanga was wounded in this battle and was carried 
to the village of Baswa in Jaipur, where he died in the same year, not 
without suspicion of poison. “ He exhibited at his death,” says Tod, 
"but the fragments of a warrior”; he had lost an eye and an arm, was 
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a cripple owing to a limb having been broken by a cannon-ball, and 
he counted eighty wounds from sword or lance on various parts of his 
body. 

Rana Sanga was succeeded (1527) by his son, Eatan Singh II, 
who after ruling for four years, was killed by Rao Suraj Mai of Bundi, 
whom he killea simultaneously, and the next chief of Mewar was 
Vikramadit 3 'a, a younger son of Sanga. He alienated the attachment 
of his nobles by neglecting them for men of low degree, such as wrest- 
lers and prize-fighters, and Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, taking advantage 
of the feud which thus arose, invaded Mewar and took Chitor in 1534). 
The fort was as usual gallantly defended but, though the Eathor queen- 
mother is said to have personally headed a sally in which she was 
slain, it was of no avail. As on the previous occasion when Chitor fell, 
the funeral pyre was lighted, the females were sacrificed thereon, and 
the garrison rushed forth to destruction. In the siege and storm no 
less than 32,000 Rajputs are said to have fallen. The emperor Huma- 
yun, hearing of the capture of the fort, marched against Bahadur Shah 
and defeated him near Mandasor ; whereupon Vikramaditya regained 
his capital but, continuing his insolence to his nobles, was assassi- 
nated in 1535 by Banbir, the natural son of Rana Sanga’s brother. 
Banbir ruled for about two years when he was dispossessed by Udai 
Singh and the nobles. 

Udai Singh was Rana from 1537 to 1572 but, according to Tod, 
“ had not one quality of a sovereign; and wanting martial virtue, the 
common heritage of his race, he was destitute of all.” He founded 
Udaipur city in 1559, and eight yea-rs later (1567) occurred the last 
siege and sack of Chitor, on thus occasion at the hands of the emperor 
Akbar. 

The Runa abandoned the fort early in the siege, taking refuge in 
the Rajpipla hills of Gujarat, but his absence did not facilitate its 
capture. There was still a strong garrison led by such heroes as 
Jai Mai of Radnor and Patta of Kelwa, but notwithstanding their 
gallant efforts, the place was taken. Akbar carried on his approaches 
with caution and regularity; his trenches are minutely described by 
Ririshta, and resembled those of modem Europe. The object, how- 
ever, was not to establish a breaching-batteiy but to get near enough 
to sink mines. This was done in two places and, the troops being 
prepared, fire was set to the train. The explosion was the signal for 
the storming party to rush forward, but it haid only taken effect in one 
of the mines and, while the soldiers were crowding up the breach, the 
second mine exploded, destroyed many on both sides, and caused such 
a panic as to occasion the immediate flight of the assailants. Opera- 
tions had now to be recommenced, but Akbar, when visiting the 
trenches one night, saw a light on the fort-wall and fired his favourite 
matchlock at it ; the ball wounded Jai Mai who happened to be on 
the battlements superintending repaira, and the Musalman records 
state that the emperor, who had previously called his gun durusU 
andas or the straight-thrower, thereupon dubbed it sangrofm, as 
having earned the name of a hero. Jai Mai, scorning to die by a 
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distant shot, was, in the next attempt of the garrison to diive back the 
enemy, carried out on the shouldere of a stalwart clansman, and was 
killed fighting as he wished. All, however, was of no avail, and the 
fearful closing scenes of the earlier sieges were repeated. Of the 
garrison, which consisted of 8,000 soldiers and 40,000 inhabitants, 
30,000 are said to have been slain and most of the rest were taken pri- 
soners. A few escaped in the confusion by tying their o^vn children 
like captives and driving them through the • emperor's camp; they 
by this means passed undiscovered, being taken for some of the 
followers.* 

• Akbar marked his appreciation of the valour of Jai Mai and 
Patta by having effigies of them carved in stone which he placed on 
stone elephants at one of the principal gates of the Delhi fort. There 
they were seen and described nearly a century later by the traveller 
Bernier, but they were subsequently removed by Aurangzeb. The 
two figures, discovered about 1863 buried among some rubbish in the 
fort, are now in the museum at Delhi, while one of the elephants is 
in the public gardens there, but the other seems to have disappeared. 

Some months after the fall of Ohitor, Udai Singh returned to his 
State, and he died at Gogunda close to the western border in 1572, 
being succeeded by his eldest son, Pratap Singh I, whom the Mu- 
salman historians usually call Bana Kika. Possessed of the noble 
spirit of his race, Pratap meditated the recovery of Chitor, the vin- . 
dication of the honour of his house, and the restoration of its power; 
and elevated with this design, he hurried into conflict with his 
powerful antagonist. But it was not with the Musalmans alone that 
he had to contend but with his own. kindred in faith as well as 
blood, for the combined tact and strength of Akbar had brought to 
his own side the chiefs of Marwar, Amber,' Bikaner and Bundi. The 
magnitude of the peril, however, merely confirmed the fortitude of 
the gallant Pratap Singh who, sheltered in the hills, caused the plains 
of Mewar to be desolated with the view of impeding the imperial 
forces. 

In 1576 Akbar despatched a large army under Man Singh, the son 
of Kaja Bhagwan Das of Amber, to subjugate the Rana, and a des- 
perate battle was fought at Haldighat near Gogunda. According to 
the local records, the imperial troops were at first routed, but a 
rumour that the emperor himself was at hand with reinforcements 
encouraged them to return to the attack, and they eventually gained 
a complete victory. The Bluhammadan account.f is as follows : — 
"Some desperate charges were made on both sides, and the battle 
raged for a watch with great slaughter. The Rajputs in both 
armies fou^t fiercely in emulation of each other .... On that 
day Rana Kika fought obstinately till he received wounds from an 


♦ For a further account of this siege, see Elliot’s ffisloyy of India, Vol. V^na/jea 
170-74 and 325-^; .ilso Dow’s EUtory of Einduftan, Vol. II ; Elphinstono’s Sislory 
of India, Vol. II, etc. 

tHj M. Elliot, EMory of India, Vol. V, pages 398-99. 
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arrow and from a spear ; he then turned to save his life and left the 
field of battle. The imperial forces pursued the Rajputs, and killed 
numbers of them .... Xext day, Man Singh went through the 
pass of Haldeo and entered Gogunda.” 

Some two years later, an army under Shahbaz Khan, Vidth whom 
were associated Bhagwan Das and Man Singh of Amber, captured 
the forts of Kumbhalgarh and Gogunda, and generally laid waste the 
country. Hemmed in on all sides and unable to struggle any longer, 
Pratap Singh decided to abandon Mewar for a home on the Indus, 
and had actually descended the Aravallis when his minister Bhim 
Sah placed his accumulated wealth at his disposal and urged him to 
renewed efforts. Collecting his straggling adherents, the Etna sud- 
denly returned, and surprising the imperial forces at Dewair (in the 
south of Merwara), cut them to pieces, and he followed up his advan- 
tage with such celerity and energy that in a short campaign he re- 
covered nearly all his temteiy, and remained in undisturbed posses- 
sion till his death at the village of Chawand in 1597. He felt, 
however, that his work was incomplete. Udaipur was still but a 
capital of huts, and on his death-bed, he made his nobles swear that 
no palaces should be built there till Chitor had been recovered. Thus 
closed the life of a Rajput whose memory is even now idolised by 
every Sesodia. 

He was succeeded by his son, Amar Singh I, who had been his 
constant companion and the partner of his toils and dangers. Ini- 
tiated by his sire in every act of mountain strife and familiar -with 
its perils, Amar Singh entered on his career in the very flower of 
manhood, and during the remainder of Akbar’s reign was left un- 
molested. Jahangir, however, determined to conquer Mewar and 
subjugate Amar Singh whom he described as “the greatest of the 
camindars of Hindustan. All the rajas and rais of the country 
have acknowledged him and his ancestors to he their chief and 
head. . . . Hot one of them has bowed the neck in submission to 
any king or emperor of Hind.” 

Jahangir, in order to excite family discord, began by installing at 
Chitor, as Rana, Amar Singh’s uncle, Sagra, who had gone over to the 
Mughal side in Akbar’s time and is mentioned by Abul Fazl as a com- 
mander of 200, He next despatched a large army under his son Parwez, 
but it was completely defeated* near Untala. Fresh troops under 
Mahabat Khan, Abdullah, and other amirs failed to effect the desired 
object, so the emperor moved his camp to Ajmer with the avowed in- 
tention of placing himself at the head of the forces employed against 
the Rana, because, to use his own words, he “ felt assured that nothing 
of any importance would be accomplished ” till he himself went thither. 
This was in 1613. The army was, however, actually commanded by 
his son Khunam, afterwards Shah Jahan, and it plundered Mewar. 


* Jaban^ does not mention the defeat. He says the campaijm was suspended by 
the nnhappy outbreak of Ehusru, and he had to recall Parwez to protect Agra. [H. M. 
Sliot, Sitiory of India, Vol YI, page 336]. 
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The Bans The Eatia retired to the hills and in the following year/ lecognising 
Snrf? further opposition was hopeless, tendered his submission to the 

1614. ’ emperor on the condition that he should never have to present 
himself in person, but could send his son in his place. This stipula- 
tion being accepted, the heir apparent, Karan Singh, accompanied 
Khurram to Ajmer where he was magnanimously treated by Jahangir 
and, shortly afterwards, the imperial troops were withdrawn from 
Chitor, which thus reverted to the Sesodias. 

The emperor was highly elated at the submission of the Riinaand 
conferred high honours on his own son, Khurram. After describing the 
presents dven almost daily to Karan Singh in order to win his confi- 
• dence and reassure him, Jahangir writes : — “ I took him with me to 
the queen’s court, when the queen, Nur Jahan, gave him splendid 
hhilaUi, with elephant and horse caparisoned, and sword etc.” Again, 
when Karan Singh was returning to Mewar in 1615, the emperor 
added : — " Prom the day of his repairing to my court to that of his 
departure, the value of the various gifts I presented him exceeded 
ten lakhs of rupees, exclusive of 110 horses, five elephants, or what 
my son gave him. I sent Mubarak Khan along with him with an 
elephant, horse, etc., and various confidential messages to the Rana." 

It may be of interest to mention that, in consequence of the heir 
apparent having thus for the first time attended the Mughal court, a 
peculiar custom arose and is still in force by which he takes rank in 
his father’s darbar below the great nobles. 

Rana Amar Singh died in 1620, but is said to have " abdicated the 
throne he could no longer hold save at the will of another” in 
1616 in favour of his son Karan Singh II. The latter ruled till 1628, 
when he was succeeded by his son Jagat Singh I (1628-52), and 
throughout this period Mewar enjoyed perfect tranquillity. Karan 
Singh built part of the island-palace on the Pichola lake at Udaipur, 
and it was completed by Jagat Singh, after whom it is called Jagman- 
dir; it is noted as the asylum of pziaoe Khurram when in revolt 
against his father. Jagat Singh also reconstructed the fortifications 
of Chitor and built the great temple of Jagannilth Raiji at the capital. 
Rsna Kaj Rana was Raj Singh I, and he ruled from 1652 to 1680. 

Singh He signalised his accession by plundering Malpura (in Jaipur) and 

1652-80. other imperial cities, but when an army despatched by Shah Jahiin 

began to lay waste the countiy around Chitor, and had actually demol- 
ished part of the fort, he “awoke from his sleep of heedlessness” and 
sent a letter of -apology to court along with his son, Sultan Singh. - 
Mewar was visited by a terrible famine in 1662 and, to relieve the 
population, the Rana, built the dam which forma the well-known lake 
at Kfinkroli, called after him .Raj Samand. Subsequently, when 
Aurangzeb imposed the capitation-tax (jasia) on Hindus, Raj Singh 
remonstrated by letter* “in a style of such uncompromising dignity, 
such lofty yet temperate resolve, so much of soul-stirring rebuke 
mingled ivith a boundless and tolerating benevolence, such elevated 

* Fora copy, see Tod’s ESjastk&n, Vol. 1, pages 3S0-8i. 
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ideas of the Dhinity with such pure philanthropy, that it may 
challenge competition with any epistolaiy production of any age, clime 
or condition.” This protest so enraged the emperor that in 1680 he 
sent an overwhelming army which destroyed many temples and idols 
at Chitor, Mandalgarh, Udaipur and other places, the inhabitants 
having, as usual, vacated these towns (which they knew to be indefen- 
sible) and retired to the hills, but in the more serious warfare the 
imperial troops were on more than one occasion severely handled, 
namely near Gogunda, in the Desuri pass leading down into Marw^, 
and lastly in the vicinity of Chitor. 

The Musalman accounts, while full of details regarding the conquest 
of the low country and the number of temples levelled with the 
ground, contaiu no mention of any reverse. They tell us that the 
Sana, “ unable to resist any longer, threw himself on the mercy of 
prince Muhammad Azam and implored his intercession with the king, 
offering the parganas of ^Mandal, Pur and Badnor in lieu of the 
jazia.” The king “ lent a favourable ear to these propositions ” and, at 
a meeting between prince Azam and the Bana, the latter “ made an 
offering of 500 ashrafis and IS horses with caparisons of gold and 
silver, and did homage to the prince who desired him to sit on his 
left,” w'hile in return he received a "khilat, a sabre, dagger, charger 
and elephant. BLis title of Eana was acknowledged, and the rank of 
commander of 5,000 was confen*ed on him.” 

About this time (1680), Raj Singh died and was succeeded by his 
son Jai. Singh II who, in the following year, concluded a treaty with 
Aurangzeb in which the right of imposing the capitation-tas was re- 
nounced. He subsequently constructed the dam of the famous Dhebar 
lake, called after him Jai Samand, and he died in 1698. His son 
Amar Singh II became Eana and, ten years later, formed an alliance 
ivith the Maharajas of Jodhpur and Jaipur for mutual protection against 
the Muhammadans. It was one of the conditions of this compact that 
these chiefs should regain the privilege of marriage with the Udaip-or 
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favourable. Sangrara Siugh died in 1734 at a fcimc.when the Mughal 
^pire was rapidly declining and the Maruthus had begun to overrun 
Central India. He was followed by his son Jagat Singh II. 

During his rule (1734-51) the Marutha power waxed grcatei’, and 
the surrender to them by Muhammad Shah of the chauth, or one-fourth 
part of the revenues of the empire, opened the door to the demand of 
the claim from all the territories subordinate to it. Accordingly, in 
1730, the Utinti concluded a treaty with Bnji Kao by which he agreed 
to pay Rs. 1,60,000 annually to the Pcshwa. A few years later, the 
proviso in the triple comMct already noticed began its fatal mischief. 

Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur had a son, Mfirlho Singh, by 
a daughter of Rfina Amar Singh II, and an elder son, Isri Singh, by 
another wife. To defeat the proviso and strengthen Isri Singh, he 
married the latter to a daughter of the llawat of Snlumbar, the most 
powerful of the Udaipur nobles, in order to secure for him a strong 
party in Mcwar itself. On Jai Singh’s death in 1743, Isri Singh 
succeeded at Jaipur, but Rana Jagat Singh supported by arms the 
claims of Madho Singh and, on being defeated, called in the aid of 
Malhiir Rao Holkar and agreed to pay him* eighty lakhs of rupees on 
the deposition of Isri Singh. The latter is said to have poisoned 
himself) while Holkar received in part payment the rich district of. 
Rampura, which, was thus lost to Mewar. 

Thereaftei’ it became the custom, for the redress of any real or 
supposed •wrong, to call in the aid of the Marfithas, who thus obtained 
a firm footing in the State, and became the referees in all disputes 
(deciding, of course, in favour of the highest bidder) and the -virtual 
rulers of the country, supporting their armies^ by devastating the 
villages and levying yearly contributions on the inhabitants. 

The successors of Jagat Singh were his eldest son Pratap Singh 
TI (1751-54), his grandson Raj Singh II (1754-61), his second son 
Ari Singh 11 (1761-73), and another grandson, the son of the last 
named, Hamlr Singh II (1773-78). Throughout their rule the rav- 
ages and exactions of the Marathas continued. The country had 
become so impoverished that Raj Singh was “compelled to ask 
pecuniary aid from the Brahman collector of the tribute to enable 
him to marry the Rathor chieftain’s daughter.’’ _ Soon after Ari Singh’s 
succession the forces of Holkar, under pretext of recovering arrears, 
advanced almost to the capital, and wore only checked by a payment 
of fifty-one lakhs. In 1764 a ianiine afflicted the land; flour and 
t p-TTinrinda were equal in value, and were sold at the rate of a rupee . 
for one pound and a half. A few years later, the nobles formed a 
party to depose. Ari Singh and set up a youth called Ratna, alleged 
to have been the posthumous son of Rana Raj Singh. To suc- 
ceed in their designs, they called in Sindhia who, after defeating ' 
Ari Singh in a severe battle near Ujjain in 1769, invested Udaipur 
city which was saved only by the talent and energy of the minister 
Amar Ohand, 


•* Some say 64, others 100 lakhs. 
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The siege had lasted six months when Sindhia, to whom time was 
treasure, agreed to retire and abandon the pretender Batna on pay- 
ment of seventy lakhs, b\it as soon as the treaty was signed, he de- 
manded twenty more. Anmr Cliand indignant Ij- tore up the document 
and sent the fragments with defiance to Sindhia who, alarmed at his 
resolute spirit, reopened negotiations and finally agreed to take 
sixty -three lakhs. About half of this sum was paid in je\Yels, specie, and 
gold and silver ))late, and the districts of Jnwad, Jimn and Xiraach 
were mortgaged for the remainder. Two 3*ear3 later (1771), the rich 
province of Godwnr, which had been conqtiered from the Parihar 
chief of iMandor before Jodhpur city was built and which had been 
made over tomporarilv to Maliunija llijai Singh of Mfirwar to preserve 
it from the pretender Batna, was lost as the Bnthor declined to 
give it uj). 

Balia Ari Singh was killed by Mahfirao Raja Ajit Singh of Bundi 
when out shooting with him in *1773. It will be remembered that in 
13S2 Buna Khet Singh was murdered bj* Lai Singh of Banbaoda, 
who wa.s the brother of Bar Singh, Rao of Biindi. On that occasion a 
d\-ing.S(itr is .said to have prophesied that “the Bnoand the Rami should 
never meet at tlie almim or spring-hunt without death ensuing”, 
and the projihecy has indeed jiroved true, for, besides the case of Ari 
Sitigh just imtifod, Rfina Batan Singh II and Rao Siiraj .Mai, while 
shooting together in the Bundi jungles, killed each other in 1 5.31. In 
couso(]uence of these unfortunate incidents there is a feud between 
the two houses which is not ta-t forgotten. 

During Hainir Singh's brief rule, the exactions of the Marfithus 
continued, and Mcwfir lost more territoiy. Sindhia dismissed the 
Rana’s officers from the districts which had been increlj' mortgaged to 
him, and seized other parganas, while llolkar made himself master 
of Ximbaheni. It has been estimated that, up to 1778 when Hainir 
Singh died, the •Vlaristhas had extracted from Mewiir about 181 lakhs 
of rupees in cash, and lemtorj’ of the annual value of 28 lakhs. 

Hainir Singh was .succeeded by his brother Bhim Singh (1778- 
1828). The commencc-inont of his rule was marked by sanguinary 
feuds amongst the nobles, which rendered his countrv an oas\* prey to 
the Marathas who, for their own aggrandisement, identified themselves 
with all parties bj* turns. Mewar w.as laid waste by the armies of 
Sindhia, Holkar and Amir Khan, and bj' many hordes of Pindari 
plunderers, while the Rajput nobles were not slow in usurpinsr crown 
lands. The towns were deserted, the country became a wilderness, 
and the Riina was reduced to absolute poverty and dependent for the 
means of subsistence on the bounty' of Zuliin Singh, the regent of 
Kotah, who allowed him Bs. 1,000 a month. The revenue of the 
khalsa. or crown lands was reduced to onl^’ half a lakh per annum, 
while the chief’s retuiue could biu-el}' muster fifty horsemen. The 
distractions w’ere increased by a ruinous war between the ^lahumjas of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur for the hand of the Ranas daughter, Krishna 
Ivuuwari, until the dispute was compromised by poisoning the un- 
happy girl. 
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At length in 1817 the Britisli Government re.‘?olvficl to extend its 
influence and pi-otcction over the States of Hajputilna, and Bhim Singh 
eagerly embraced the o])i)or.tunity, A treaty was concluded on the 
13th Januaiy 1818, by which the British Government agreed to pro- 
tect the principality of Udaipur, and to use its best exertion.s for the 
rcstomtion*' of the' territories it had lost, when this could bo done with 
1 propriet}' ; the iMahaifinfij* on his part acknowledged British snpre- 
[ macy, and agreed to abstain from political correspondence with other 
chiefs or States, to submit disput.es to the arbitration of the British 
Government, and to pay one-fourth of t he revenues as tribute for five 
years, and thereafter three-eighths in peipetuit 3 \ In 1826, however, 
the tribute was fixed at three lakhs in the local currency, and in 1840 
this was reduced to two lakhs (Imperial). 

Captain (afterwards Lieut.-Col.) .Tames Tod, whoso valuable book, 
2Vic Anvals amid aviiqnities of liojaslhijn, is widelj' known in Kajpu- 
tana as the I'od-vdmah, was the first Political Agent appointed to 
Udaipur. As the country was uttcrlj' disorganised and decided inter- 
ference was necessary to restore the Stat^ to prosperity, he was direct- 
ed to take the control of affairs into his own hands. The result was 
that t he net revenue increased fiom about Bs. 4,41,000 in 1819 to neaiTv 
Rs, 8,80,000 in 1821 but, on this minute interference being gradually 
withdrawn, the State again became involved in debt, the British tri- 
bute I’emained unpaid, with arrears amounting to nearlj' eight lakhs, 
and the incoming revenue was anticipated. It became necessary again 
.to place the administration in the hands of the Political Agent. The 
Maharilna was given an allowance of Rs. 1;000 a day, and certain districts 
were reserved for the regular payment of the tribute and liquidation 
of arrears. The dependent condition to which the chief was reduced, 
although the result of his own improvidence, was only authori.-od as a 
temporary measure, inasmuch as it paral 3 'sed all spontaneous and in- 
dividual action witliin the State, and in 1826, therefore, the authority 
of the Mahuvana was re-established, and the interference of the Poli-- 
tical Agent was again withdrawn, but, within a few months, extrava- 
gance and oppression became as rife as thc 3 ’^^ had ever been before, and 
the roads were almost impassable to single travellers. 

Maharanfi Bhim Singh died on the 31st March 1828, having 
learnt neither humilit 3 ' from affliction nor wisdom from poverty. 
He held fast b}' his faults and weaknesses to his death, and he 
was accompanied to the funeral pyre b 3 ' four wives and four con- 
cubines. He was succeeded b 3 ' his son Jawan Singh, who gave 
himself up to debauchoiy and vice. Within a few years the tribute 
had again fallen heavily into arrears, the State was ovei-whehned 
■\vith debt, and'there was an annual deficit of two lakhs of rupees. 


* This has been done in some degree but not to the extent the Rana coutemplat^— 
hence a never-failing cause of eoinplaint on lil.". part, purtienlarly with respect to Nim- 
bahera which, having been guaranteed to Amir Khiln, could not be restored. 

t This is the title by whioh Bhira Singh is railed in the trc.aty. K wfis^ doubtless 
used by the ohiefs.of Mewiir prior to 1818, but Tod always writes “ Kaiia. 
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Accordingly, in 1S3S the Court of Directors ordered that if the 
^rnlinriina shouM foil in his engagements to liquidate the arrears, a 
ten-itorial or other sufficient securitj' should be required. 

Jawm Singh died vrithout issue on the 30th August 1838 ; three 
wives and six concubines were burnt with liim ; and his adopted son, Maharana 
Sardar Singh of the Bagor family, succeeded to an inheritance 
of debt amounting to more than 19i lakhs of rupees, of which nearly 
eight lakhs were on account of tribute. This chief was very 
impoj)ular Ts*ith his nobles and, in 1841, with a view to strengthen 
his authority, desired to subsidise a regiment of infantrj' to be 
stationed at liis capital, but the proposal was not accepted. He died 
on the 14th July 1842, only one concubine becoming esati with him, 
and he was succeeded by his j'ounger brother, Sarup Singh, whom he Mahatana 
had adopted. Sarup Singh, 

His rule was mai'ked by the introduction of several reforms and 1842-61. 
by a generally praiseworthy management of the finances. During 1 1 
the 'Mutiny of 1857 he hospitably sheltered a number of English j! 
families from Ximach, and ne died on the 17th November 1861. 

The follo^ving extract from the Report on the Political Adminis- 
tration of Rdjjmtuna for the years 1865-67, giving an account of the 
last known (or, at an}’- rate, the last well-known) case of sail in the 
Mewar State, may be of interest : — “ After the demise of the last 
Maharana of 'Udaipm', the first Hindu prince of India, the acknow- 
ledged head of the Eajputs, and the ruler of a principality wherein 
ancient customs and usages are cherished more religiously than perhaps 
in any other State, each wife was successively asked to preserve the 
honour of the Sesodia tribe, the chief of which had never burnt alone. 

One and all most positively declined, and a favourite slave girl was 
then appealed to by her brother I In speaking to the wretched girl, 
he dwelt strongly upon the fact that all the late chief’s lawfuUy-married 
queens had refused to preserve the honour of the house ; and that the 
greater credit would redound upon her, were she prepared to set an 
example of devotion to those who so wilfiiUy declined to evince any 
themselves; that their perversity, in short, had aliorded her an 
opportunity to earn a world-wide reputation for fidelity, which it 
were madness toneglect. His arguments prevailed, and the misguided 

woman consented to die The royal corpse, dressed up 

in regal attire, was conveyed from the palace to the burning place 
(called the Mahasati) in a species of sedan-chair; the ftmeral 
procession, composed of all loyal subjects of the State, one and all, 
high and low, rich and poor, even the successor to the throne, 
proceeded the whole distance on foot; one alone in this vast 
multitude was allowed to ride, and she had but a short time to live. 

Mounted on a gorgeously caparisoned horse; hei-self richly attired as 
for a festive occasion, literally covered -with jewels and costly 
ornaments; her hair loose and in disorder: her whole countenance 
wild ■v\-ith the excitement of the scene and the intoxicating effects of 
the drugs she had swallowed, she issued forth with the body. As 
customary on such occasions, the victim, as the procession moved on. 
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suppress and absolutely prohibit the rnanufacture of salt in any part 
of the State, also to abolish the levy of all transit-duty thereon ; and 
as compensation for these concessions, it receives from the Government 
of India a sum of Bs. 2,04,150 yearly. Again in 1880, with the view 
of benefiting its subjects, it abolished the duties levied on many 
commodities, and retained them onlj' on opium, cloth, cotton, 
tobacco, giir, iron, mahud, timber, gdnja and silk cloth. Among 
other events of this rule may be mentioned the starting of settlement 
operations in certain khdlsa districts in 1879 and the construction of 
several irrigation works. Maharana Sajjan Singh was created a 
G.C.S.I. in 1881, and died without issue on the 23rd December 1884. 

The unanimous choice of the family and leading men fell on 
Fateh Singh, the thii'd .son* of Maharaj Dal Singh, jagndar of 
Sivrati, and a descendant of the fourth son of Bana Sangram Singh IL 
The selection having been accepted and confirmed by Government, 
Fateh Singh was duly installed as Maharana on the 4th March 1885 
and is still ruling. For a few months he carried on the government 
with the assistance of the Besident, but was invested with full powers 
on the 22nd August 1885. He was created a G.C.S.I. in 1887, and 
in the same year, in commemoration of the jubilee of Her late 
Majesty’s reign, abolished transit-dues within his State on all articles 
except opium. In 1897 his personal salute was raised to twenty-one 
guns, and Her Highness the Maharani was appointed a member of 
the Imperial Order of the Crown of India. The more important events 
of the past twenty years have been the establishment of schools and 
dispensaries in the districts, the introduction of the land revenue 
settlement, the construction of a railway from Cbitor to the capital, 
and the disastrous famine of 1899-1900. 

The heir apparent to the gaddi is His Highness’ only surviving 
son, Maharaj Hunwar Bhopal Singh, who was bom on the 22nd 
February 1884. 


Archseology, 

Mewar is rich in archseological remains. Stone inscriptions dating 
from the third century B.O. to the eighteenth century A.D. are 
numerous, but none have been found on copper of a date earlier than 
the twelfth century. Of coins yet discovered, the following are the 
most ancient: — (i) Sguare silver and bronze, punch-marked with a 
variety of devices ; (li) those of the Indo-Scythian series (second to 
fifth centuries); (iii) those of the Gupta dynasty (fifth and sixth 
centuries), and (iv) numerous varieties called gadhid fom the original 
bust having assumed th6 form of an ass’ (gadhd) hoof, and belonging 
to the sixth to twelfth centuries. Among buildings, the oldest are 
probably the two stupas or topes at Hagarinear Chitor. On the lofty 
hill of Chitor stand the two well-known towers, the Kvrtti Stambh 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and the Jai Stambh of the 


Maharana 
Fateh Singh, 
18S4 to date. 


■ * Born on the Kith December 1849. 
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The People. 

The first enumemtion of the population took place in 1881, and 
the total number of inhabitants was returned at 1,494,220 or 118 
to the square mile. The State then contained seven towns and 5,715 ' 
villages. It was foreseen from the first that a house-to-house census 
or actual counting of individuals would not answer among the semi- 
barbarous Bhils and that to attempt it would lead to a general rising. 
The wildest rumoui's were afloat regarding the object in view. Some 
thotight that the Government wished to ascertain how many able- 
bodied men were available for service in Kabul, or that the intention 
was to take away their wives from them in order that the race might 
bedome extinct, or that the census was merely a preliminary to fi-esh 
taxation, an idea doubtless stimulated at first by some o\ er-ofiicious 
enumerators enquiring the number of their cattle. The most ludicrous 
scare, however, was that the men and women were to be weighed and that 
marriages were to be regulated according to the weight tif the parties, 
the fat women being assigned to the stout men and vice versa; this 
was gravely discussed in tne presence of the Political Superintendent 
of the Hilly Tracts, and formed one of the items which the disaffected 
Bhils entered in their schedule of grievances. 

It was, therefore, decided to simply ascertain through the head- 
men the number of villages and hamlets and the number of huts in 
each, and to allow four persons (two of either sex) to each hut. 
According to this rough method, which was observed only in the purely 
Bhil country, the number of inhabitants woi'ked out to 51,076, and 
this figure has been included in the total (1,494,220) given above. 

At the next census, taken in 1891, the Bhils still objected to being 
counted, and as the local authorities were unable to allay their fears, 
the same procedure as in IStJl was followed iu regard to them. The 
total population was returned at 1 ,845,008, thus showing an increase 
of 350,788 persons or more than 23 per cent, during the decade : but 
there is reason to believe that these figures were considerably above 
the mark. F<ir example, whde the enumei'atcd population increased 
from 1,443,144 in 1881 to 1,710,579 in 1891 (or b)' 18 per cent.), 
the estimated number of tniemomerated Bhils rose from 51,076 to 
134,429, or by no less than 163 per cent, during the same period ; the 
series of prosperous seasons which the country enjoyed between 1881 
and 1891 could not have benefited the Bhils to the enormous extent 
above indicated. Again, the total number of Bhils (enumerated and 
unenumerated) in 1891 was returned at over 378,000, whereas ten 
years later, when these people were for the first time regularly counted, 
then.' number was found to be onljf 1 18,481. It is true that the tribe 
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suffered severely during’ and immediately after the gi'cat famine of 
1899-1900 , but it has never been suggested that the rate of mortality 
was as high ns 70 per cent.; on the contrary, in the official famine report 
the rato ■»vas estimated at from 25 to 30 per cent. Lastly, it has been 
I’ecorded that in 1891 the enumerating staff did not venture to enter 
man}' of the more inaccessible villages, but wei’e content to record 
as the number of huts any figure given them by the first inhabitant 
whom they happened to meet, instead of, as in 1881, obtaining that 
information direct fi'om the headman. It would seem, therefore, 
that the number of unenumerated Bhils was over-estimated in 1891. 

Census of The last census took' place on the night of the Ist March 1901, 
1901. except in the Bhil country where the enumeration was taken during 
the day in the last fortnight of February, because counting by night 
in large straggling villages extending often for miles through dense 
forest was impracticable. It was believed that the famine relief 
measures which had recently been undertaken for their preservation, 
and the large grants of clothing, seed and cattle unstintingly given 
to them by the committee of the Indian Famine- Fund had rubbed off 
a great deal of the shyness, savagery and distrust of the BhTls, and 
the i-esulb proved the correctness of this view. It was e.vplained to 
them that one object of the counting was to ascertain how many 
people might require food in the next famine, and this argumentum 
ad ventrem, assiduously applied by the supervisors, appears to have 
been most effective. 

The census of 1901 was thus the first complete one taken in Mewar, 
and the total number of inhabitants was found to be 1,018,805, or 
826,203 less than in 1891. For reasons already given, it is doubtful 
if the decrease in population was as much as 45 per cent., but it was 
certainly ver}' great and was due to a series of indifferent seasons 
culminating in the famine of 1899-1900, and to a severe type of 
malarial fever, which prevailed in the autumn of 1900, and is said to 
have carried off more rictims than the famine itself. 

Density. The density per square mile in 1901 was 80 as compared with 76 

■ for Eajputana as a whole; this low figure is largely due to the 
scattered nature of the villages in the wild hill}’’ country in the west, 
south-west and south. 

Towns and At the last census, the State contained fourteen towns, including 
villages. the small cantonments of Kherwara and Kotra, and 6,030 villages. 

The total number of occupied houses was 275,114, and the average 
number of persons per house was 3-7. Of the towns, one (Kotra) had 
a population of less than 1,000, six between 2,000 and 5,000, five 
between 5,000 and 10,000, one between 10,000 and 20,000, and one 
(the capital! between 40,000 and 50,000, The urban population 
numbered 111,779, or nine per cent', of the total population of 
the State ; the average number of houses per town was 2,804 including, 
and 2,066 excluding the capital, while the average number of persons 
per house was only 2-85 — an extremely low figure. 

Of the villages, 5,681, or more than 94 per cent., contained less 
than 500 inhabitants each, 245 had between 500 and 1,000, 79 
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between 1,000 and 2,000, while 25 had more than 2,000 inhabitants. 
The rural population numbered 907,026 occupying 235,850 houses, 
and these figures give us an average of only 150 persons and 39 
houses per village, and of 3’S4 persons per house. In the plain 
country the village sites are usually compact groups of houses, while 
elsewhere the habitations are necessarily more scattered. The Bhils 
and Girasias of the south and south-west reside in pals, or congrega- 
tions of detached huts, which sometimes cover an immense area and 
are generallj’- divided into a number of phalas or hamlets. The huts 
are built on separate hillocks at some distance from each other, and 
this mode of living, by preventing surprise, gives these wild races 
greater security. The jungle on the larger hSlls in the vicinity is 
allowed to grow so that, in case of attack, the Bhils, with their 
families and cattle, can escape to it for cover. 

The people are not disposed to move from their homes; indeed, 
the Bhils have almij-s been so averse to migration that Tod has called 
them “the uncultivated mushrooms of India, fixed, as the rocks and 
trees of their mountain wilds, to the spot which gave them birth.” In 
1891 over 95 per cent, of the total population were born in the State, 
and by 1901 the proportion had risen to more than 97 per cent. Such 
interchange of population as occurs is almost entirely with the adjoining 
States or the British District of Ajmer-Merwara, and is largely due to 
the marriage customs of the Hindus, which necessitate alliances with 
persons living some distance away ; and in these transactions Mewar 
is generally a loser. For example, at the census of 1901, it was found 
that Mewar had received 12,290 persons (6,408 being females) from 
other States in Bajputana, but had given them 22,654 persons (13,818 
females), or a net loss of 2,954 males and 7,410 females. Similarly, in 
its transactions with territories outside the Native States of Bajputana 
such as Central India, Ajmer-Merwara and Bombay, the State suffered 
a net loss of over 37,000 persons, of whom nearly 21,000 were 
females. 

The registration of births and deaths was started at the capital 
in 1882, at Chitor in 1885, and at Bhilwara and Jahazpur in 1887, but 
the statistics are admittedly unreliable. In 1891, when these four 
towns contained a population of 72,428, the ratio of registered births 
per 1,000 of' the population was 26'6, varying from 37’6 at Jahazpur 
to 16'9 at Bhilwara, while that of registered deaths was about 19, 
ranging from 14 at Bhilwara to 37*4 at Jahazpur. In 1901 these 
towns contained 67,314 inhabitants and, while the birth-rate per 1,000 
fell to 10*6, the death-rate rose to 47*6, and in Bhilwara was as ^gh 
as 83. More than seventy per cent, of the deaths were in either year 
ascribed to malarial fever. The system of registering vital statistics 
has never been extended to any of the districts, and no returns have 
been received from the capital and Jahazpur since 1902. 

The principsvl diseases treated in the medical institutions of the 
State are malarial fevers, diseases of the skin, ulcers and abscesses, 
respiratory and rheumatic affections, and dian'hoea and dysentery. 
Epidemics of cholera are comparatively rare, but during the last fifteen ' 
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ycni'A (hero Imvi* hci-n (lu-c»* nutltri-al.s. 1’luit. of li'OO of ;i 
tVjus tiiul tho fiiortnlily at lh<‘ca{ii(a| aa/I in Hu- Hilly 'IV.t'jCf. tiotahiv 
at Klu-nvava, was v* i'y liif'li. 

Uuluaiic jilaifiii- ( w ///7/j ///-/-;.>/,.// jk/V/? ) f'nyi n^ir,;/} 
tfic Slate towanlH llie eiiil of altaekini; tom,.. viUm^c. .M.tilii •»(' 

Oau^a}U^r, sill'll n.s L'lliiium niul I/iUliniiijjv.a-, a*! wi)j Jv/ia).;*,)] 
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by an aslr»»lii|;t.‘r tVoiii IVili (in .liailipnr) wli.-ra it laid b'-cn va-^intj fi.r 
s<i|iu; iiiontlis, and t<t Imiv claiiiad a lav; iitiiidi><d vicliiii'-, bur it 
ditd out by tile bepinnin,!' of the litil wi'atliej o* js:}7. Tie.- jiri .- aL 
ejiidemitt slni'lial in Ibunbayiu ISbd aiirl, ovdiidin;,^ ...•vciwa.--.. ivliidi 
were dot i.r.t I'd at vuiioiis railway staiions bi-t'.veiu and lltOi and 
were ]ironiiitly iselaled, Mewar remained tVi-e r<)r s^vi.-n veats. in 
Aucrnst IfU).'!, howcvt-r, the disoara; v.-.u imjwrted iV.im Ind-jre to 
Rajiawfis, wheneo it s(»read to the m'ii'irnmirin;' villayt-:. and tt;/» 
nionth» later nji|iearod m Ciihuli Sadri. Since then, j»!a;,'iie has con- 
tinued almost unintfiriijiiedly up to tlie present time (Ai>ril lIKu;), 
and all parts of the ooiiiitry hawatoiie jicriod or another i‘,;--n alibeted, 
such as iTaliAr'.pur, niu'lwnra. Kumblial_!»;irli, Xatfidivfn-.i. f/iltipur, 
Ibynajjar, iSalrimhar, Chitor, Chhof i Sadri, Itarl SVidri, etc, imriudin^' 
cases amon}; mibvny ims.-cii^em, there have nltoo, tiler heeii l'jr:S7 
sctJtures aud 11,205 ilenths up to the cud of Marcli liiutl, 'I’iu! only 
measures talcrn by the Darbur to deal with the.* disease h ive heeii the 
evacuation and disinfection of houses, and the segregation ofsuiiercrs. 
Inoculation has not boon attempted. 

The census report shows 191 persons to have been alilicted in II'OI, 
namely nineteen insane, twotity-sevcn <leaf iiiul dumb, 140 blind and 
five lepers. These figure.s show an enormous doercase since liSOl, wlion 
the number of alilicted persons, excluding deaf-mutes wlio were not 
rcconled, was returned at 2,y7r>, of wlioin -l-Ki were iusrino, 78 were 


lepers and no less than 2,881 werii blind. The late famine is doiibilc.ss 
mainly responsible for the dimimilion in the munbei-s of the inlirm 
who, dependent as they always are on the help of their relatives or on 
private charily, were piohably among the first to succumb ; but the 
reduction of 94 per cent, in tlie number of the blind is to a cousidor- 
ablo extent duo to the spread of vaccination aud the greater readiness 
of the people to resort to the hospitals whore they receive skilled 
medical treatment. 


The proportion of females to 1,000 malo.s has risen from SG7 
in 1881 to 912 in 1891 aud 914 in .1003. Of flic total population at 
the last census 532,040, or more than 52 per coni., wore males 
and 486,769 females, and tho returns show' that males exceeded 
females iu every district or divisional unit cxceiit in tho small estate 
of Slieopur (Prttehgarh) where females ivoro in a m.ajority of one, 
though in the parganas of Kumbhalgarh and Saira and the estates 
of Bhainsrorgarh and Karjali the mnnhers were practically the same. 
Taking the population by I’cligion, the percentage of females to males 
was 87 among Musalinans, 89 among Animists, 91 among Jains and 92 
among Hindus. Tho last figure, together with the steady increase in 
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the proportionate number of females since 1881, and the fact that in 
1901 there wore more female than male children under five years of 
ago seem to show that the pmcticc of female infanticide, once so com- 
mon among the llajpnts and certain other Hindus, has distippearcd. 

At the last census about 38 per cent, of the people wore returned 
as unmarried, 44 as married and 18 as widowed. Of the males about 
46 per cent, and of the females only *2S'7 per cent, were single. 
There wore altogether 1,024 married females to 1,000 married males, 
and 1,841 widows to 1,000 widowens. I’he relatively low proportion 
of unmarried women and the hich proportion of widows are the 
results of the custom which enforces the early marriage of girls and 
discourages the remariiago of widows : while the excess of wives over 
husbands is due chicily to. polygamy. Taking the population by 
religions, wo find that , among the males, .‘lO per cent, of the Jains and 
Animists. 65 per cent, of t he 1 lindus and 59 per cent, of the Jlusalmuns 
wore married or widowed, and that, among the females, the similar 
percentages were Animists 65, .Tains 67, ^Insalmuns 70 and EQndus 73. 
Among the Hindus marriage is a religious sacrament. A man must 
many* and begot children to perform his funeral rites, lest his spirit 
wander uneasily in the waste places of the earth ; and if a Hindu 
maiden is unmarried at puberty, her condition brings social obloquy 
on her fiunily and, according to certain texts, entails retrospective 
damnation on three generations of ancestors. Early marriages are 
common, but do not usually mark the commencement of conjugal life. 
Thus, nearly 8 ]ier cent, of Hindu boys and 19 per cent, of Hindu 
girls under the age of fifteen were either married or widowed, and the 
figures tor ifusalmfras were only slightly less; in the case of the 
Jains and Animists. however, the age of marriage is generally later. 
Polygamy is not tincommon among the Bhlls, and is allowed by' many 
Hindu castes; it is permitted in all cases where the first nrife is 
barren or hears only female children. Divorce is also allowed by' 
liruhammadan law and among the Bhils and lower castes of the 
Hindus, but is seldom resorted to : polyandry is unknown. 

The language spoken by more than ninety per cent, of the people is 
Mcvrarl, and another six per cent, or so spealc Bliili or VagdI. Mewari 
is a variety of Slfirwari which is the most important of the four main 
groups of ttajasthani. Bhili, or the Bhil dialect, is, on the other hand, 
based on Gujarati hut is intermediate between it and Eajasthani, 
forming, in fact, a connecting link between the two. 

Of castes and tribes met with in the State, the following were the 
most numerous in 1901; — ^Bhils (118,138); Mahiijans (94,317); 
Bx-ahmans (93,982); Eajputs (91,837); Jilts (58)314): Gujars 
(49,984); Balais (40,542); Gadris (32,646); Knmhars (31,659); 
ChamixTs (30,817); Dangis (28,317); Chakars (27,924); Dhakars 
(19,059); Minas (17,897): Malis (15,589); and Nais (i5,007). 

The Bhils formed more riian 114 per cent, of the entire population 
and were all returned as Animi.sts. They are found throughout the 
State, but their i-eal home is in the soulh and south-west. An ac- 
count of them is given in Part V of this volume. 
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The Mahajans or Banias or Vaisyas are, by occupation; mostly shop- 
keepers, traders and money-lenders, but many are in the service of the 
State, and not a few follow agriculture. By religion more t.lmn two- 
thirds of them are Jains. The principal subdivisions of this caste 
found in Mewar are the Oswal and the Mahesri. 

The Brahmans come first on the list of social precedence ; they 
perform priestly duties, or are engaged in trade, agriculture, and State 
or private service. Many of them live by begging or hold land free of 
rent. Their various septs or gotras have never been recorded at 
any census, but the Paliwal, Bhat-Mewara, Gujar Gaur and Audichya 
are said to be the most numerous. 

Included among the Rajputs are 161 Musalmans, enumerated 
chiefly in the Badnor estate close to the Merwara border, but of 
them nothing can now be ascertained ; the number of Rajputs pro- 
per ‘is therefore 91,676, or about one-eleventh of the population of 
the State. They are, of course, the aristocracy of the country and, as 
such, hold the land to a very large extent, either as receivers of rent 
or as cultivators, and they are proud of their warlike reputation and 

f mnctilious on points of etiquette ; but as a race, they are inclined to 
ive too much on the past and to consider, any occupation other than 
that of arms or government as derogatory to their dignity. As culti- 
vators, they are lazy and indifferent and look on all manual labour as 
humiliating, and none but the poorest classes will themselves follow 
the plough. The census report of 1901 does not tell us the disposition 
of the Rajputs of Mewar by clans but it is believed that, in addition 
to the Sesodias, the Rathors, the Chauhans, the Jhalas and the Pon- 
wars are most strongly represented. The Sesodia clan is of course the 
. most numerous and is divided up into a number of septs or families, 
the more important of which are called Chondawat, Ranawat, Saavang- 
devot and Shaktawat. The Chondawats are the descendants of 
Chonda, the eldest son of Rana Lakha, who in 1397 surrendered his 
right to the gaddi in favour of his younger brother Mokal ; the most 
influential members of this family are the Rawats of Salumbar, 
Deogarh, Begun, Amet, Bhainsrorgarh, Kurabar and Asind, all of 
whom are nobles of the first class. The Ranawats are all those 
families (except the Shaktawats, who form a separate sept) des- 
cended directly from Rana TJdai Singh or any subsequent Raua, 
and include the Rajas of Banera and Shahpura and the Mahaxajs 
of Karjali and Sivrati. The Maharanas pf Udaipur are always 
selected fi:om the numerous descendants of Sangram Singh II, 
now represented b}’. the, Karjali, Sivrati, Nitawal and Piladhar houses, 
the last two being offshoots of the Bagor estate which is now 
hhalsa.. The Sarangdevots take' their name from Sarangdev, a 
grandson of Rana Lakha, and their principal representative is the 
Rawat of Kanor: while the Shaktawats are called after Shakta, a 
son of Udai Singh, and the head of the house is the Maharaj 

of Bhindar. The other Rajput clans mentioned above are all repre- 
sented among the first class nobles; indeed, the Jhalas supply the 
senior noble of the State in the person of the Raj of Bari Sadri, and 
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the Cha\«brinp funiish th<' jsf'coiifl and third in rank, namoh' the Rtu' 
of Bcdla and the RAwnt of Kothririn. 

The other castes need no lengthy description. The .Tats and 
(liijnrs are possessed of fine ]ihy.«iqtio and, witlt the DAn"is, DliAkars, 
Ga'dris and Mfili.s, fibrin the erront cnllivntin" clnsse.':. The Ijalai.s arc 
the vill.nge servants, the Kninhars are potters, and the Chainars arc 
tanners and workers in le.athor. 

The nmnher of in IfiO] was returned at 17,Sf)7, hut a 

mistake appears to have heen made in the daliAr.pur zUo in the 
north-e.ast. This di.'-trict, a portion of which is included in the niirijed 
tract of country known as the Mina KherAr. is known to he the liome 
of the r.'irihar Minas, claiminti half-hlood with the famou.s ParihAr 
Raj]»uts of M:mdor, ycl.acconling to the cen«us .s{ati.stic«, it contained 
hut tlmtc Minas, atul all of them were females, while 9,122 pei-sons, or 
more than 21 per cent, of the population, were returned as P.hils. 
There can he no douht that almost, all of the latter wore really MinA.«, 
The tribe may ho divided int-» two distinct clas.ses, nainelj' one 
inhahilin,!; the udlds of the Chappan in iIk* .south-ea.st, atid the other 
found in thv' plain count ly, more ])avticulnrly in .Tahazpur, The 
Mina-s of the Chappan are in appearance, manners, eustoms and dres.s 
nlmo.st identical with the Bhils, while the others live in settled 
villages like the juoro eivilised ]iopiilation. The PnrihAr MjuA.s are a 
fine, athletic race, formerly famous a,s savage and daring maniudens and 
much addicted to the ]>r:u:ticc of female infanticide, hut they have now 
settled down and have for many yeans enlisted freely in the 42nd 
(Deoli) regiment (or the MlnA IJal'l.ilion, as it was called from 1857 
to 18C0), 

Classifring the population according to religions, we find that in 
1901 more than seventy-.six per cent, were Hindus, tliirlcen per cent. 
Animists, six per cent. Jains, and nearly four per cent. Musalmfms, while 
Christians numbered 243, Siklis 41, Aryfis 24, and Parsis 12. But it 
must he rememhered that the border lino between Hindui.sm and 
Aninnsm is vague and uncertain, and it is impossible to say ilefinitcly 
whore the one ends and the other bcgiii.s. 

2so attempt was made at the lost census to record the sects of Hindus, 
chiefly bec.ause the majority either had no sect or, if thev had, did not 
know what it wa.s. But we may group the Hindus into three classes, 
namely Saivas or those who regard Siva n.s supreme, Vakshnavas or those 
who render similar allegiance to Vishnu, and Sfiktas or worshippers of 
the creative energy {mkti), and it is said that the Vaislmav-as are 
most numerous in Mowar. The Hindus generally recognise the 
existence of one supreme God (PaK»mcshwnr) and believe in the 
transmignition of souls, hut some of the lower castes have the idea that 
when they die, they will go direct either to heaven (svarga) or 
hell {narah) without the trammels of endless rebirths which the more 
• orthodox sections believe in. 

Animism maybe defmed roughly ns the belief that man is 
surrounded by a multitude of vaguely conceived spirits or powers 
some of which reside in trees, rivers or rocks, while others preside over 
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to fdiik* I'Xlciil .'■'upjtorUid l>y work in the fiohls. The inrhislrinl 
popiiintii'i) ;iinoiinr.'ii jo »J |vr ivnf. and was L>ni,'a^'’i;d diic/ly in the 
of too, I anii drink, aiul in ihe cotton and Icnllier indiihiries, 
r<-r.',ni:d and d i}i!< N*ii; .>-i*r\iivH provhUd cinjiloyinent for ahoiit four 
jH-r Cl !it, I'f the -p 'lplo, conuiK-Rv for a siniilrir propurlion, while the 
]i!>di. "ioji.!l ri.i' 1 njhnicinir n-liitioii, education, )jt* r.iliir<-, law and 
nit diciiii'. i!'- w. i! :i ru'inr.'. sin^o-rs and tlamr-r.-, fornit-d ti'-J pi;r eent, 
i’l!.'! !!' n tniiiid i.’iMntt no ocenpation nnnilKiefi more than ‘I f.OoO, 
t'rtn.r I'l;:*- p -i c nt.. ami inchidfd iIkk-* of indi j)t nd';nt im-ans, 
p n'-i- ni. rv-. p^l^■ M"! - ami h i-iiiefly tin* Ia«t, 
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enclosure with rooms rnnged round the sides. The Bhils build their 
own huts, thatchinp (hem with .straw and leaves, and in rare cases with 
tiles, while the walls consist of interwoven l)iimboo.s or mud and loose 
slone.s. These hnt.s arc neat and conifortahle and, standing ns they 
do on Hejmralc hilhick.s or ridgo.s, are also healthy. 

llimluscromato their dc.nd ns a rule, hnt.sotne of the ascetics, such 
as Uosains and SSiinyasis, are Imricd am! generally in a sitting i)ostnrc. 
The lihils alino.st invariably burn their dead, but briy.s and virgins and 
the fii'st victim of an outbreak of smnlliio.x are btmied. The latter 
custom is to projiitiate the goddc.ss Matii and if, within a certain time, 
no one ol.se in the village dies of the discn.se, the body i.s disinlcncd 
and burnt. The ^lusidiiians nlwaj’.s practise inhumation, and erect 
memorial-stones or huilding.s. 

Apart from cricket and lawn-lcnni.s, which are jilaycd only at the 
capital, the chief games of the younger goncnition are blindman's buff, 
dom-blti (a kind of hockey), j/h//? ikindd (tip-c!it), top-spinning 
(calleil hlunnorn), liide-aml-seck,and m.arblc.s. Kite-flying is iiractistd 
bv both cliildrcn and adults; the object of the players is to cut each 
other's string.s, and for thi.s purpose they are glued and dipped in 
powdered ghi.ss or mic.a, so that b}' sawing the coni up and down in 
one spot the rival string is cut in two. The indoor amusements arc 
chess^ with some variations from Eumitcan rules, .scyonil cai-d games, 
and chopar, a kind of bnckgmnmon played with cowries and dice. 

The wealthier Rajputs are fond of shooting but, speaking gcucrally, 
use only the rifle, wliilc the Bhils arc no mean archers and, in their 
own particular way, get a certam amount of sport yearly. But for the 
adult rural j)opulation a.s a wlmlc there are no amusements and relax- 
ations, and the monotony of their daily life is varied only by an occa- 
sional marriiigo or the celebration of one of the annual festivals. 

The Hindu festivals observed in Udaipur are described at length 
in Tod’s Annals and antiquities of Rajasthan, Volume I, Chapters 
XXI and XXII. The principal arc the "Vasant Panchami," or 
celebration of the commencement of spring, early in February ; the 
well-known Holi in March ; the Gnngor in honour of Garni or Parbati, 
the goddess of abundance, kept with great brilliancy at the capital just 
after the Holi ; the Tij (or third of Sawan, being the anniversary of the 
day on which Parbati was, after long austerities, reunited to Siva) and 
the Rakhi (when bracelets arc bound on as charms to avert evil), both 
occurring about July' or August; the Dasahra in September or October ; 
the Dewali in the following month ; and the Shakraut (or autumnal 
equinox) a few days later. The chief Muhammadan festivals are the 
MuhaiTam, the anniversary of the death of Hasan and Husam; the 
Id-ul-Fitr, marking the end of Ramzan, the month of fasting; and the 
Id-uz-Zuha, commemorating the sacrifice of Ishmael by .graham. 

Among some of the higher and middle classes of the Hindus, it is 
the custom'when a child is born to send for the family priest or astrolo- 
t»pr who after making certain calculations, announces the initial letter 
Khe name to he given to the infant. The children are usually called 
after some god or goddess, or the day of the week, or some jewel or 
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ferocious uninuil, or arc given a name suggestive of power. The name 
of a man’s fatluM- is never acldeil to lus own, wliethcr in addressing 
him hy speech or letter, hut the name of his caste or yotra is some- 
times prefixed i>r .sufiixod. c.y. Kothari Halwant Singh and Bachh 
Ihy Hhan<lari. The <listiiu'tive feature in the uaim.-s of those belong- 
ing to the higher Hindu castes is that the snflixes are genenilly indica- 
tive of the subdivision to which they belong. Thus, among the 
Brahmans the name will often end wiili Deo, Shankar, Kam,Das, etc.; 
among the Ivshaltriviis ahnost always with Singh; and .among the 
Vaisyas with Mai, Chand, t;ie. The Sudnus, on the other hand, usually 
have otdy one n.ame — a diminutive of that of a higher class — such jus 
Bheria (Bhairon Lfd), Chhatria ^Chhatnr Bhuj), Uda (Udai Ram), 
and the like. 

The tnost common suffixes Jised in the luamcs of places are : -pur, 
-ivnra, -kh(Ta, -oU and -■uagar, all meaning town, village or hamlet, 
and -garh meaning a forU 
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The character of the soil raries a good deal^ hut the limits q{ each 
kind are marked tvith tolerable distinctness. To the south along the 
hills the so-called black cotton soil largely predominates, and in the 
Chhotl Sadri siia in the south-east there is little else. It lies chiefly 
in wide level tracts and, tvhere the surface of the country is undulating, 
changes on the slopes to a brown or reddish loam, fertile with inigation 
but inferior, otherwise, to the black. In many parts, however, the 
ttndulating ground is a mere thin crust of earth or rock, and is covered 
for mile upon mile with loose stones and boulders which choke the soil 
and render it poor and unproductive. Along the banks of riveis the 
soil is generally light and sandy, but it is here that there is the great- 
est facility for irrigation, and consequently that the best villages and 
most highly cultivated tracts are found. The Ghitor zila also contains 
a good deal of black soil, but near the hills the ground is red and stony. 
In Mandalgarh (in the east) and Jahazpur (in the north-east) there 
is greater variety; the surface is very undulating, and the soil is often 
light and covered with loose stones. The central and more southern 
districts exhibit the greatest diversity. Here may be seen wide 
plains of black soil, and then an undulating tract of poor and rocky 
ground while, wherever a river flows, on both sides are broad sti’etches 
of light sandy loam, rendered fertile by irrigation and manure, and 
bearing the most valuable crops. 

The soils may he divided, into four classes namely ; — (i) the hali 
or black of the level plains, unquestionably the most productive of all ; 
(ii) the bJvTvri, the brown or reddish loam of the slopes; (iii) the 
retri or light sand of the river banks — both of which, though inferior 
in natural fertility to the black, yield a rich return to careful culti- 
vation ; and (iv) the rati or thin and stony surface of the undul- 
ations, and the poorest and most unmanageable of them all. Of these 
classes, bhuri is the most common and rati the least so; similarly 
among the districts, Chhotl Sadri is the most fertile, while the eastern 
portions of Mandalgarh and Jahazpur are the poorest. Another classi- 
fication of the soUs, depending on the distance from the village site, is 
also recognised in the State, the thoroughly manured home lands 
(gorma) being distinguished from the outlying fields (rdnJear or 
ka/itka.r). 

Agricultural operations are very simple and, in the open country, 
are of the usual kind. In the south the gorges and slopes of the bills 
are embanked into successive steps or terraces which, during the rains, 
are so many swamps, draining one into the other. On the hillsides, 
VJdlar or cultivation is xn-actised by the Bhils. This coosists 
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in cutting do^vn the woods and burning them on the ground in order 
to clear room for a field which is manured by the ashes; the seed is 
thrown in broadcast and, after a year or two, the soil is exhausted, and 
then another felling takes place. The sj-stein is, of course, most des- 
tructive to the forests, but the Bhils spare nothing but sacred groves 
and finiit-trees. 

Nearly 580,000 persons, or 56h per cent, of the population, werc 
returned ‘in 1901 as dependent on pasture and agriculture: and the 
actual workers included in these groups numbered 44 per cent, of the 
male population of the State and 38 per cent, of the female. In addi- 
tion to these, more than 250,000 persons recorded agrieulfure ns n 
subsidiary occupation. The great cultivating classes are the and 
Gu-iars, and after them the Dangis, Dhukars. Gadris and Ifulis: hut 
in almost every village Mahajnns, Brahmans. Kumhar.''. Jelis, etc., will 
be found practising agriculture, sometimes as their .‘=u!o means of 
subsistence, and sometimes in conjunction with their own j)eculiar trade. 

The words hharlf and rahi are scarcel}* known in Mi'war : the 
autumn harvest is called sidZu, and the spring unu/?'- The former 
is the more important in that it covers a larger .area, anti tlie poorer 
classes depend almost entirely on it for their annual fao(l supply; on 
the other hand, the money value of the .spring harvest j.s generally 
greater, and it is often said that the people look to it to pay their rein 
and the Bania on whom they are usnally dependent for «'very t h in g. 1 1 
has been estimated that the* proportion of ouf-tunj of ff>r>fl grains from 
sialu to that from unahi is in the hilly tracts a? eight to threo. and in 
the open country as three to two. 

Unfortunately no reliable agricultural .<!t.a(i.c}ir.5 an> avail.-.Mo, oven 
for the kkalsa portion of the State, i.r. the lands paying revenue direct 
to the Darhar. It is impossible to give for any recent year either the 
area under cultivation ‘during the rain.« and the cold wv.ather re.<;poc- 
tively or the area under any of the princii>al croj)'; (i*.\eej»t popj)v). 

All that is known is that about- one-fuirtli of 3Iewfir i.s hhnh.,^ that t he 
area of the districts in avhich a settlement w.a5 introduced froin thirteen 
to twenty-one years ago is about 2,070 squ.arc mih-.c. .-md that of the 
latter nearly 36 per cent, is oidinarily cultivated in a normal year. 

No information is forthcoming regarding the extent of cultivation in 
the rest of the khaka temfotr nor in the lands held hv innirdors, 
muafidars and the like. 

The staple food grains are mab.e,joir'Jr. harlev. wheat and gn»n; 
a little rice is also grown in the hilly rmmfrv in ifie .couth-west , 

Alaize or Indian corn (Zea mat/s), the foml of the ma.ssc.s. is one of 
the earliest ram mips sown; it is never irrigaf e,l .after the rains 

r? a-™”''''”"* •S'-i'o. •-■"■I the 
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Barley probably covers the largest area during the- cold season; 
it is sown at the end of October or beginning of November, and is 
usually watered once or twice before it is harvested in March. The 
yield per acre varies from five to thirteen cwt. 

Wlicttt, the staple food of the higher classes, is grown to a consi- 
derable extent, especially where the presence of the real black soil 
dispenses with the necessity for irrigation. It is sown and harvested 
at about the same time as barley, and tlio out-turn per acre is very 
similar, but it requires rather more monure and I'Oceivcs from three 
to five waterings. 

Gram ( Gieer ariciinum) is another cold weather, crop, grown 
usually alone but sometimes mixed w'ltli barley, when it is called 
bej/iar. It is not as a rule manured and is often grown on unirrigated 
laud, yielding about five cwt. per acre ; when irrigated, it receives only 
one or two waterings, and the out-turn may bo as much as twelve cwt, 
to the acre. 

Rice is cultivated to a small extent during the rains in the volleys 
and on the slopes of ihc bills in the south and south-west, but it is of 
a coarse kind. 

Numerous small millets arc grown in the rains with the object of 
replenishing the stock of food at the earliest possible moment; the 
most important are kdngni, leodrd {PaspaLwn scrohicukitum), kivri 
{Panicum miliaceu.'tn), ■milicha {JSlemme coracana) and sSaym, 
The creeping pulses m-Ang (Phaseolm vimgo), u/rd (P. radiaim), 
and moi/i (P. aconiti/olucs) are sown sometimes alone and sometimes 
with jowdr; they are never irrigated, mrely manured, and yield about 
five cwt. per acre. The winter pnlses, besides gram, ore mas&r or 
lentil (Mrviim lens), and kdi’ or pigeon-pea (Cajaniis indicits). 

The principal oii-seeds are til or sesame .(Scsavmm indicum), 
set/rson or mustaitl {Brussica campestris), and alsi or linseed {Linum 
usitatissimuin). Til is usually grown by itself as a rain crop, but 
will sometimes be found mixed withyoia^ or cotton ; it is not manured 
and ripens in October or November. Mustard and linseed are sown 
at the beginning of the cold weather, generally in lines through the 
fields of wheat, barley and gram, or as borders thereto. 

Cotton is by far the most important fibre, and is extensively 
cultivated in the open country. It is sown at the end of May or 
beginning of June, is artificially irrigated at least once during the r.ains, 
and is generally manured ; the crop is picked in November-Becember, 
or even later, and the average yield is said to be about three or four 
cwt. of kapds (seed and Imt) per acre, Sam or Bombay hemp 
(Crototaria juncea) is grown in small quantities in the rains, and 
requires neither irrigation nor manure. 

The poppy is the most important and valuable of the cold weather 
crops, and in the south-east near Malwa used to be almost as common 
as wheat or barley ; but since the fall in price of opium in 1899, the 
average annual area under cultivation in the settled districts has been 
about 34,000 acres against 50,000 for the preceding five years. The 
season extends from October to Sfarch or April, and the crop, though 
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expensive to grow, is remunerative if proper attention be paid to 
manuring, weeding and irrigation. The out-turn of crude opium is 
believed to average about 20 lbs. to the acre. 

A coarse tobacco is grovTi round many of the village sites, and a 
little Indian hemp {Cannabis sativa) is found in some parts. 

Sugar-cane is another important crop, confined generally to the 
best soils. Some thirtj* or forty yeai-s ago it was more extensively 
grown in this State than in any other of Kajputana, but the cultivation 
is said to have declined. Sown in January, it occupies the land for 
about ten months, and is heavily manured and irrigated. The 
commonest variety is locally called hdnsia sdntha or cane of the 
bamboo species, introduced during the last thirty years and found 
to be inferior to the well-known hkarna sdntiia. The average out- 
turn of crude sugar (gutr or ja^ri) is estimated at about forty cwt. 
per acre. 

The cultivation of firuits is practically confined to the Sajjan Niwas 
gardens at the capital, where a fairly large variety of English vegetables 
^\•ill also be found. In the districts there are several fruit-bearing 
trees, such as the dm or mango ; ber {Zizyphus jujuba) ; imli or 
tamarind ; jdmnn {Eugenia jambolana); mahud {Bassia latifolia) ; 
pummelo {Citrus decwnuinay, pomegranate {Punica granatum); 
aUaphal or custard-apple {Anona squamosa) ; and some varieties of 
figs, etc. Vegetables are everywhere cultivated in garden-plots for 
household use, and on a larger scale in the neighbourhood of towns. 
Among favourite vegetables the following may be mentioned ; brinjdl 
or the egg-plant {Solanum melongena)', white goosefoot {Ghenopodium 
album); yam {Dioscorea sativa); kidney-bean {Phetseolus vulgaris); 
potato; spinach; cabbage ; onion; garlic; turnip; and a variety of the 
gourd and cucumber tamily, including the white gourd (Benincasa 
ccrifera); the pumpkin {Cucurbita pepo) ; bottle-gourd {Lagenaria, 
vulgaris); towel-gourd {Luffa cegyptiaca and acutangula); snake- 
gom-d {Trichosanthes anguina) etc. 

The agricultural implements are few, simple in construction, and 
indigenous in pattern; no new appliances have been introduced. The 
plough {hal) and the hairow {kdlia) break up the soil, while the hand- 
tools consist of the pick {kuddli), the spade {phaord), the weeding- 
hoe {khurpd), the clod-crusher {clidvar), and the sickle {ddnili or 
kvZfd). in connection with the cultivation of poppy, a three-bladed 
instrument {ndkhia) is used for lancing the capsule, and the juice, 
which exudes from the cuts^ is scraped off with a jdlMa or chdklia. 

The Darbar occasionally advances money to agriculturists to enable 
them to construct or improve wells and tanks, and to purchase seed 
and cattle, and these loans are either free of interest or at a rate of six 
per cent, per annum ; but the mondpoly of supplying money to the 
cultivator is, as a rule, in the hands of the ho/ird or professional 
money-lender (usually a Mahajan), who charges interest at the rate 
of 12 to 24 per cent. These loans are repaid either in cash or in kind. 

The agi-iculturists are, speaking generally, in debt — a position due 
partly to thek own extravagance and improvidence, partly to the 
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grasping habits of. their bohre^, and partly to a series of indifferent 
seasons. 

Cattle are bred in considerable numbers, but are not possessed of 
any special qnab'ties. The average price of a bullock is Rs. 40, of a 
cotv Rs. 2-5, of a buffalo Rs. 20, and of a female buffalo Rs. 50. 

^ The horses are on the whole good, remarkably clean-limbed and 
skilful over broken ground, but the few that are reared generally 
belong to the nobles. The best and strongest breed is locally called 
ror. 

Sheep and goats are plentiful, and are exported in considerable 
numbers. The sheep are of two kinds, jaohi and hfialcli, the former 
giving the finer and longer wool. The best goats are found in the 
Jahazpur district in the north-east, and a good sbe-goat may Fetch as 
much as Rs. 6, but the ordinary price is Rs. 3, and of a sheep Rs. 2. ' 

Camels are bred in a few places but not to any great extent; there 
are two varieties, dogla and des€, of which the former is the better. 
The average price is about Rs. 60 for a male and Rs. 55 for a female. 

No regular cattle fairs are held in the State, but a few animals 
change hands at the weekly markets (Jiatwards) and some are taken 
to the Pushkar fiiir in the Ajmer District. 

In possibilities for irrigation no part of Biijputana has better 
natural advantages. The slope of the ground is considerable and the 
country is generally well-suitcm for tanks, but though many have been 
from time to time constructed, a large number of them have fallen into 
disrepair or were built with the object of storing water without looking 
to its subsequent distribution. Again, several large rivers rise in and- 
flow through the State, but if we exclude the Gomati, which has been 
dammed to form the well-known lake of Jai Samand, no use has 
hitherto been made of them, and vast quantities of water now go 
annually to waste. In .accordance witli the recommonclations of the 
Irrigation Commission of 1901-03, investigations have been under- 
taken with the object of drawing up projects for utilising to the best 
advantage all available sources of water-supply, and the result is 
shown in the interesting report prepared by Colonel Sir Swinton 
Jacob and Mr. Manners Smith, whoso services were lent by the 
Government of India free of cost. This report brings out clearly the 
great importance and utility of irrigation to Mcwfir, and a start has 
been made by organising' a separate Irrigation department for -the 
State, and by deciding to set apart for its use a sum of about 
Rs. 75,000 yearly. 

Very little is known of tbo extent of irrig.ation in the liJiaha portion, 
and nothing whatever ns regards the rest of the territory. In the 
settled districts tlie irrjg.atcd area is said to bo about 200 square mi!e.s, 
and in the districts not under settlement about 100 square miles in 
.an ordinary year; and it has been estimated that of the above, forty 
square miles arc irrigated from tanks and resen^oirs and the rest, or 
more than four-fifths of the whole, from wells. 

There arc upw.ards of a hundred lakes and tanks used for irrig.ation 
in the IdiCdm. .aro.a, the majority having boon btiilt during the last 
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twenty yeai's. The more important are the Jai Samand, Kaj Samand 
and Udai Sagar (described in Chapter I), the Fateh Sagar, Pichola, 
and Bari at or near the cstpital, and those at Mandal, Ghosa, Kapasan, 
Lakhola, Diudoli, Xagaoli and Gagera, In addition to the ordinary 
hdsil or land revenue, which varies with the class of soil, an irrigation 
tax is levied ; the rates lunge fi.’om Re. 1-4 to Re. 1-11 per acre if the 
water be applied to khdlsa land, and from Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 2-11 per acre 
in the case oijdgir lands. 

Beyond the construction of small tanks where sites are suitable, 
very little can be done in extending irrigation in the hilly country, 
but the joint report of Sir JSwinton Jacob tmd Mr. Manners Smith 
shows what great opijoriunities exist in the rest of the JState. Among 
the most promising projects are a canal from JN’aogaon on the Banas, 
two reservoirs on the Ivothfiri, and a resenoir on the Banas at Amar- 
pura which, if carried out, will be one of the grandest works of its kind 
in India.” Detailed surveys of the project last mentioned have been 
made at the expense of the Government of India ; the catchment area 
is nearly 6,000 square miles, and it will be possible to store 15,000 
million cubic feet of water capable of irrigating 146,000 acres or 228 
square miles. 

The chief som’ces of irrigation are wells, of which there are said to 
be at least 25,000 in the settled districts and about 100,000 in the entire 
State. The character of the subsoil, however, renders the construc- 
tion of wells a task of great expense and labour. A la^’er of hard rock 
lies within a few feet of the surface, and blasting alone enables the 
cultivator to get through this obstacle to the water beneath, and even 
then the real spring is rarely or never found. The well is tilled b}* a 
more or less rapid system of percolation; the deepest and most expensive 
wells often rmi diy afier bemg ivorked for a few hours, and the owner 
must wait until the supply is renewed. The extent of land inigated 
by each well in a season averages about tive bighas, or rather more 
than 2^ acres. 

Un either side of the rivers and streams, wells are numerous and 
least expensive. They are called seja or spring-wells from the beliel^ 
Ibunded on the abundant flow of water, that the spring is reached, 
but the constant supply seems to be solely due to more rapid perco- 
lation. Akdra is the name given to the other kind of wells which are 
avowedly percolation- wells; they are sunk much deeper and are there- 
fore much more e.xpensive, and the supply of water is more precarious 
than in seja wells. But they are necesssirily most prevalent, the others 
being confined almost entfrely to the banks of rivers. The average 
cost of a paklcd, or masonr}’ well varies from Rs. 640 to Rs. 800, while 
that of a kachekd or imlined well is about Rs. 400. 

Water is raised by means of the Persian wheel (rehnt), or when the 
spring-level is too far down for this contrivance, by the usual leathern 
bucket {charas) worked by a rope attached to a pair of oxen, and 
running over a wooden pulley. In shallow wells, the Peraian wheel is 
sometimes worked by the feet and is termed pdvti. Other methods 
of lifting the water are by means of a dhenkli or an indoni. The 
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former consists of a stout rod or pole, balanced on a vertical post an4 
having a heavy weight at one end and a leathern bucket or earthen 
pot suspended by a rope to the other. The worker dips the bucket of 
pot into the water, and, aided by the counterpoise weight, empties it 
into a hole frotn which a channel conducts the water to the fields to ho 
irrigated. The widont is a basket covered with leather having a ropO 
attached to each side; it is only used for shallow wells and reservoirSi 
and is woiked by two men, being merely dropped into the water and» 
when full, raised to the surface. 



CHAPTER V. 


Rests, Wages asd Prices. 

In the khdlsa area there is no distinction between rent and 
revenue, and no trace of the camlndar middleman. Tenants in the 
sense of cultivators holding from, and pa 3 ’ing rent to the person who, 
in his turn, holds from, and pays revenue to the State, are unknown. 
The system is ryohvdri, that is to say, the actual cultivator pays 
revenue (bhog or hdsil), usually in cash but sometimes in kind, direct 
to the Darbiir. 

The rest of the territory is held on either the jdglr, hhilm, or 
vuiafi tenure. The majority of the Rajput jagirdclrs i^ay to the 
D.irbiir a fixed annual quit-rent, called clilutifind, because it was once 
supposed to be one-sixth of the annual income of their estates, and 
usually take from their cultivators a share of the jiroduce, varying 
from one-fourth to one-half. The hlmimds generally cultivate their 
own lands, and thej' paj’ a small sum yearly to the Darbar ; it is called 
bliwm. harar, and was formcrlj' one-sixth of their assets, but now bears 
no relation whatever to the rental value of their holdings. The 
mudfiddrs ordinarily pay nothing to the State and collect rents in 
kind from those to whom they lease their fields, but in some cases, 
when the}' do not themselves cultivate, the Darbar exacts a share of 
the produce. 

Returns of wages are available since 1873 from the official publica- 
tion entitled Prices and ITagfcs in India, The wages reported are 
of unskilled and skilled labour, the types of the former being the 
agricultural labourer and the domestic servant (as represented by the 
sj'ce or horse-keeper), and of the latter the common artisan, whether 
mason, carpenter or blacksmith. The grouping of the three last under 
one head has caused some confusion, as their remuneration is far from 
equal, and it would appear that from 1891 to 1899 the wages of the 
expert, rather than of the common, artisan were given. Further, all 
the figures are, it is believed, in the local currency, the rupee of which 
fluctuates greatly in exchange value, but may be said to be now worth 
twelve or thirteen Imperial annas. A reference to Table No, VIII in 
Volume II. B. will show that while the wages of unskilled labour 
have remained almost stationary, those of skilled labour have risen 
considerably, but the flgures are not very trustworthy, and allowance 
must be made for the different methods by which they were arrived at. 

At the present time the daily wage of the agricultural labourer is 
either the equivalent of two Imperial annas in cash or 2i seers of 
some grain, while the monthly wage of the horse-keeper is about 
Rs. 5 or 6 (British coin). The wages of skilled labour vary .greatly. 
At the capital the mason will earn from Rs. 12 to 28 a month, and the 
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carpenter and blaclsfimilh Fomewhat less; •svhilc in the villages the 
ordinaiy artisan rcccivo.s three annas a day, and a meal consisting 
of a seer of flour and a little pulse and fihT. The village servants, 
such as jiotters, worker.'^ in leather and harhers, are sometimes paid in 
cash hut generally in Icind. 

Table No. IX in Volume IT. B. has also hcon compiled from the 
official publication above mentioned, and shows for the State, as a 
whole, the avemge prices of certain food grains and of salt for the 
periods 1873-80, 1881-90 and 1891-1900 (excluding faTuinc years), 
and for each .subsequent year. Tiiero has hcon a general rise in prices 
.since about 1886-87. The lowest price reached ny wheat was in 1885 
when it averaged nearly twenty-two seers per rupee ; since then it 
has sold for about twelve seers, except in famine years. Similarlj’, 
the price of barley has risen from 30i seei-s in 1885 to an average of 
about twentj' scere since, though in 189-1 it was as low ns thirty-two 
seers. The price of jonulr is available only from 1888, and has varied 
from thirteon to twenty-nine seem with att avemge of about nineteen 
seers, while maize has, for the last, twenty-five years, avemged twenty 
or twenty'-one seers per nipce. The price of salt is, of course, 
regulated by the varying mlo of duty and the cost of tmnsport. 

Grain is generally dearest in January ’.and February when a 
considcmble time has elapsed since the reaping of the last min crops, 
and again in July when the mhi has been out for more than two 
months, and the maize has not j’ot come in. In the same way, gmin 
is cheap for a month or so after harvest, when I ho producer is forcing 
the sale to procure the means wherewith to pay revenue or rent. The 
development of communications now prevents the violent fluctuations 
in prices so common in old times, and a striking feature in a year of 
famine is the approximation of prices of inferior gmins to those of the 
better class. Thus in 1900, the avemge price of wheat was about nine 
seers, of jowar ten, of barley lOJ and of maize lOi seers per rupee. 

The material condition of the people residing in the rural tracts is 
not satisfactory as they were hard hit by the recent famine, but the 
effects of that visitation arc gradually disappearing. The majority of 
the cultivators are more or less in debt, and their general style of 
living, as regards dress, food, house and furniture, is much the same as 
it was twenty or twenty-five years ago. There is but little difference 
in this respect between the small cultivator and the day-labourer 
except that the latter’s clothes have probalily to last longer, his house 
is less costly, and his cooking utensils are fewer in number. In the 
to^vns the standard of living has improved; those engaged in trade are 
well off, and the middle-class clerk, if he has few dependents, can live 
in very tolerable comfort on his monthly pay of forty rupees. 



CHAPTER VL 


Forests, Mines ai^d Minerals. 

The forests of Mewar occupy about 4,660 square miles, or more 
than one-third of the entire area of the State, and they may be divi- 
ded into three blocks or circles. 

The largest and most important tract extends along the Aravalli 
range on the vrest and south-west, and forms a triangle of which 
Kumbhalgarh is the apex. The western boundary runs along the 
Jodhpur and Sirohi borders to Kotra ; the eastern boundary would 
be represented by a line drawn south J^m Kumbhalgarh past Udai- 
pvr to Kherwara ; and the base of the triangle is the border between 
Idar and Mewar. The area of this tract is about 2,500 square miles, of 
which some tifty-two square miles in the Kumbhalgarh and Saira 
parganas in the north, and in the vicinity of the capital in the 
centre are reserved^ the rest belongs to various jaglrdars and bhumid 
chieftains, such as Gogunda, Jharol, Oghna, Jura, Madri, Jawas and 
Panarwa. 

The next most important tract is in the south-east with an area 
of about 760 square miles. It comprises the estates of Dariawad and 
Salumbar, and a small piece of khdlsa land round the Jai Samand or 
Dhebar lake; the portion last mentioned — ^five square miles in 
extent — is alone reserved. 

The remaining block lies in the east and north-east within 
a triangle formed by Chitor, Bhainsrorgarh and Jahazpur. It includes 
the Silas of Mandatgarh and Jahazpur, part of Chitor, and the estates 
of Begun, Bhainsrorgarh and Bijoha, and has an area of about 1,400 
square miles, of whkh only fifteen square miles are reserved. The 
forest land here is not continuous, being broken up by large stretches 
of open country and outlying portions of Gwalior and Indore territory, 
and the trees and produce generally are inferior to those found in the 
other two tracts. 

The more valuable trees such as teak, blackwood and ebony 
are scarce, and are seldom allowed to grow to any size, but the follow- 
ing are more or less common: — bahei'a {Terminatia bellsrica), the fruit 
of which is used medicinally and for dyeing cloth and leather, and for 
the manufacture of ink; the weU-known shade-giving banian or bar 
{Ficus bengalensis ) ; dhdk {Buteafrondosa), fi’om which a useful gum 
exudes, while the flowers yield a yellow dye, and the leaves are much 
used by the people as platters or for thatching huts ; dhdman {Greivia 
oppositijolia), the wood of which is strong and elastic, and is used for 
bows or as sticks for carrying loads; dhao {Anogeissus latifoLia), yield- 
ing both fuel and timber for carpentr)’; kaldu {Adina cordifolia), 
suitable for roofing houses ; hingota {Balanites Roxburgldi), used for 
fuel, and the nut in the manufacture of fireworks ; jdmun {Eugenia 
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javifnilnnn), iho friiil of {.i uHjfh .TUt it, nnfi Ihf 

jil.'iMk'i ; khaii' (Aciii'iii rntfrhv). fr»trn (be of v4»i<'h 

I,** oxtiRch'il by ; L'KiiJtir i>r 

(Pliii tiiY .-ii//iv4rM; mniiitit {IhK-.in u„ui tin- fl-iv/t r» of 

whioh cmmlry lir)tinj- i-i v-li'il*' tto- fitnlK-r i i ii'j-d f.-r ro-zf*; 

luifl in tli<' f.i»Mt,nn'ii'*n nt (SrhyvK^m 

a mtlicr rarv tr***', tin' In ;ir'.*w»/-n| ct” v.|ii>'li i- vobmlili- for fitnilt'.!r<‘ ; 

the irilin'yinUHn.i; {llu-uvUln tlirrihni)', tli- or 

lii'mnt iJKtbj/x'inVi'iM), fen- it'", iln-lv bti* tt- - -’'I 

ffri'v trnnl;, .••jirniulitit: (uins :in*l jintnly r<<l llo.ur't ; :uifl 

{Jhithi tyi<i ». Iiat»i»l»rv4tf*' v.t~K| n- r! in hon-'-bniMini,' 

unit narpniitry. 

'I'ln' forest*, nro m>t M'j.l»-in!\tt*-:*{|y wnrl.. 4. If. is trsn- tlj.'i? nb>nt 
fie'^votity-lwo Mjtinri* mil* '- ure.‘aM t‘» In- 1 . -f.* .I, hut even In r.- tlf n- is 
HD h'nl coHi.'Tvant'y, »n'l tin* r.-.: t v. -; nr.* I;»pt {-liii fiy f*>r -inr. - 

iny pttrpK.sf s. and to a eertuin ••xt.'iU f.>r tht* .‘.iipply of f.-ri;’:*' nnd fin ! 
f.tr Stall* pni jinM'S, KlH<‘ivh>'ri-. tin; p.-opl.- nu- Jernnitt- d to nil v... .d 
and tlinir 1 * 01111 * at will, and lir*'.: juj,,'.* t}jr»tn:}n>iit tin* dry 
iiiiintlis of tin* y» ar. 'riiirty-fivn or IVirty y. ain at;.i, tin- hilly tta>*t.- in 
till! smith-wo-st were lt>*atiliftdly wuod>d, Init the UhiK and otInT.-' 
havi: clwiivil tin* ^onnd in nve-rj' dirt rtinn, anil iniich nii-‘;lni>t is 
lirinif done almost, daily. Tin* bhiimin and (tirasiiv irlii<:ft.iin«. ii^no- 
rnnt of tin* real vuliu* of their fon*.**!**, jinint h’a.>a'!.* for a mere sont; t«» 
c-atcclui and other cniitraetora who emne up from Oiijamt and ruili- 
Icsaly ent down tife.s. Ueforc-station isn-ver tlnmoht of. 

The fori;Ht- o.staldifihment consists of a r.inger, four for.'sters, four 
jcvuuUyn!, thirty-four guards and three clerks, nnd co.st.s ahonf l{s. 
ft month, A trained mngor from the I’luijah was employed from ISSO 
to 180*1, but was indifterontly supported, and beyond the planting of 
trees nlong ihn .«idc.s of certain roads and the starting of a nursery i*r 
two, lit tle ajijicars to have been done. 

During the .six years ending IbUO, the annual revenue and expon- 
dilurc ftvoragod about Us. 15,i0t) and lls, 7,800 resneotivcly, or a 
surplus of lls. 7, *100. In 1001, the revenuo anil cxpcnrlituro wore ros- 
pcelively Rs. fl,d00 and Rs. 0,000, while the similar ligmvs for the 
latest ftvailnble year (1001) are returned as Rs. 10,700 and Rs. 10, .'100. 
or ft surplus of fts. G,400, but it should bo remembered that the value 
of the grass and fodder supplied for the use of the State elephants, 
horses, etc., has not been included among the receipts. 

Shifting cultivation b}* the Rhils is common throughout the forest 
area, nnd the form it takes is ver}* injurious. It is called wular or 
walra, and has boon described in Chapter IV. 'I’hc minor forest 
produce consists of bamboos, grass, hono}-, w*ax, gum, nnd soveml fruits 
and tubers. 

Mewur is rich in mineral and metallic products, and to the latter 
have been attributed the resources which enabled the Ranas to struggle 
for BO long “against superior power, and to raise those magnificent 
structures which would do honour to the most potent kingdoms of the 
west." “The mines are royalties j their produce a monopoly, increas- 
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ing tlie personal revenue of their prince. An~da.n-han is a triple 
figurative expression, which comprehends the sum of sovereign rights 
in Eajasthan, being allegiance, commercial duties, mines.” 

What Colonel Tod has ciilled the tin mines of Mewai*, once very 
productive and yielding no inconsiderable portion of silver, are probably 
the lead and zinc mines at the village of Jawar, sixteen miles south of 
Udaipur cit}’, which, as stated in Chapter II, were discovered towards 
the end of the fourteenth century. They were worked till the great 
famine of lS12-13,and are said to have j-icldcd up to 17CG a net annual 
revenue of about two lakhs. The ore was found in quartzites of the 
Ariivalli series, and consisted chiefly of zinc carbonate or smithsonite. 
In consequence of reports by Professor Bushell, prospecting operations 
were started in 1872, but great difficulty was experienced in removing 
water by manual labour, and as the Maharana was not disposed to 
incur the cost of providing machinery, the experiments were 
abandoned after about Rs. 15,000 had been spent. Two specimens of 
galena theu found \-ielded but a very small proportion of silver, namely 
about lOi ounces to a ton of lead. The mines were visited by Mr, 
Hacket of the Geological Survey of India in 1881-82, and he reported 
that the ore had been worked not in continuous veins bnt in detached 
pockets or hollows near the surface; he was also of opinion that any 
modern search for ore should be in the direction of pockets hitherto 
untouched, as the old works were exhausted. A further account of 
these mines will be found in 37tc Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, page 63, 
and in 27<c Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. XiX, page 
212, The lead mines at Potlan and Dariba, the latter of which are 
said to have yielded an annual revenue of Rs. 80,000 up to about 
150 years ago, have long been closed. 

The mining of copper was formerly practised on a large scale, but 
such operations as ai-e now carried on are of a very petty nature. The 
principal mines are at Boraj and Anjani in the south, and remains of 
old workings exist at Rewara near Gangapur, almost in the centre of 
the State. 

Throughout the range of hills on the east and north-east runs an 
endless vein of hematite of iron, said to yield from fifty to sixty per 
cent, of pure metal, but the mines ai-e not worked to any great extent. 

■ Xear Gangrar, about twelve miles north of Chitor, the ore occurs at 
the junction of the quartzites and slates, in a bed of limonite, from 
one to five or six feet thick, with which is associated psilomelane. 
Iron is also found in the hills to the south between Bedawal-ka-pal 
and AnjanL 

Among building stones may be mentioned a reddish sandstone, 
especially abundant in the hills round the Dhebar lake, and at 
Debari; a compact limestone of a bluish grey, found near the capital ; 
a crystalline limestone, fine-grained and of white colour, quarried in 
abundance at Bajnagar and used in the construction of the dam of 
the Raj Samand; black marble from Chitor: and serpentine of a dull 
green colour in the neighbourhood of Rakhabh Dev, which has been 
used for the church at Eherwaia, 
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UDAlI'UIt r.TATt:. 




'l*hf> only {>rMn<nin or f toin'tf now v.orl'.Mi nro irnnuf* 

which iH'rur ui tin* ArAvnlli f.-hi'itft nt hcVi'mI jikc' -i in th>' illiilwArn 
:ifn; th*‘y arc, n'« a nil*-, nut vi-ry (pmlity, an*] tli" f|iiarrif; * r.rr 
not a'f rich nji ih"' *' in tlif Kmli.itniarh Sjat**. Vrint i.J frl'-jAr, or 
radn-r afhihiria. of a ili-licrt?** j/-arly hixtri- tr.n’i r..*- th*' ^rinit-! n/r»r 
IVuicM, ntni ni;At<- ja'.p'-r ha-* Ik'mi n<jtit < 'l in the {•afui* l*.ca!ity. Th" 
fnllowinj; hav** al' ** lic-n f»unt]:— cry *taf.*> »*f anv?hy='t of n** at vain**; 
carhnncicfiv l*ytHan rntm- «*r (*»n'-!i-toji*-, . ni;!"'" ! ui c-ikafi- m-t p>ch in 
th<* valley of IJduipnr anti in oilit-r jurist; atui r'v:h*t-ry;ital. ahnn'hnt 
in the rani;*' ninniiu^ vr-tt of the *-.ijiiial. 



CHAPTER VTI, 


Arts and MAXurACTcncs : CoMMnncn and Trade. 
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McwAr is no; noted fir .'iny pnrticular manufactures. Coarse cotton 
cloth known .as rrzo is woven throughout the St.ate, .and worn by the 
j>c.a5.antry. At the c-apital the princii>n! laanufactures .are gold and silver 
embroidm*. dyed and st unped ch'ths .and niu.'-line, ivory* .and ‘wooden 
bancrlcs. .and swords, d.agcers and knives. Cotton c.aqret'' and rugs are 
ru.ade in tin* Centr.;! jail. Hhilwfini is noted for the excellc-nco and 
dunibility of its tinned utensils ivhich are largely exyiorted Small 
ch.vnii? of gohl or silver, .artistically decorated with coloured enaand, 

.are ni.'Vflo at Xfitlidwam and sold to the pil^riins who visit the shrine 
there: and the s:onc-ctittors a: R.akhabh DeV make toys .and irrjaees 
of the serpentine found in that noi^rhbourhood, Ainoncj other 
inariufacturc.s may b*’ rnentionc-d a little pajy'-r .at Gha.M*inda; soap 
at Udaip:ir and Rhindar; gun{*o*.vd.--r at Chitor, Kclwa and Pur: 
and kopfrjft or hrathem j.ar.« for .^.^Tand oil at s' veral p’.ac'-s. 

A cotton ginning factory T.*.as established by the D.irljar a: Bhil'.viira Ovf.os.prt‘>. 
in ISSO; it w.as werkt-d at .a loss.and w.as s-Ad to the .Mofu.si] Company 
of Bombay for Rs. 40,000 in 1S>T. A pn/ss wa* .added shortly .aft^-r- 
wariis, .and in 1-SPS th-’ entire pMi>erty wa« bought back by the rM.'bi!r 
whi.ch is now the o’-vner. In I060. l-n^SSO Imlo? of cotton and f-IO of 
wool v.-cro press?’!. c'.ch bale repr-jsenting 400 its. In If'Ol.onh* iO.O^l 
b.a!e.s of and iJtO of wo;-! vrerc pre5s.:-'l..and in 1004 the o*jt-t'um 

fell to 0,207 halos of oitton only. The aeemg-- yearly o”f-;"TTi mar lx- 
nut at abot'-t i2/'C’0 babes of cotto.n and wco! or. siy, 2.140 y-r:-. 
baring the working =e.a5:>n sinr.-: she hur.dr.:-d hands. Uic.arin? 

to the‘r.eighbo*arhcc-d. are c-mjdoyed da'Ily, and their w-nge; -ary from 
two to five annas. 

Of th-? trade of ilewar in etd-tn days, ver.- littb" i? hr:a--n. V.*hen 
Captain Toi arrir-sd as p-alittsaj Agent in ISIS, there was .no -wyAth. 

Poreten mercaonts ana canstors nan r.aaaacnen tne c-mnf'y : maney “-ns 
scarce, and want of tottn and cre^nit nan tnerease'n tne interest cn .nr ns 
to a ruinous ext-t-nt. ine nrst tn^g c:ne w.a? no invrte naerenants t.o 
establish connecriens in the chief tor-ns, and -rith this end in view, 
procl.amatious, the srip-nhiticns in which w=re guaranteed hy the As-ent, 
were distrib-nted :n every ername.—n! c:“;.a ntr.hem 2ndh_ The 

formed, and mercanttie ag=n.5 : 
which bound eit.^^ ern^era- 
on goods in transtt -as iv..ec. c- 
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humanity, rapidly rose from ruin, and in a few months contained 1,200 
houses, half of which were occupied by foreign merchante ; and by 
1822 the number of houses had increased to 2,700. Bales of goods, 
the produce of the most distant lands, were piled up in streets lately 
overgrown with grass, and a weekly' fair was established for home 
manufactures. According to Tod, the, commercial duties yielded 
less than a lakh in 1819 and Rs. 2,17,000 in 1822. 

Since those days not a little has been done to encourage trade. By 
the agreement; of 1879 the Maharana ceased to levy transit-duty on 
salt; in the following year, customs-duties were abolished on articles 
classed under sixty-two heads, and retained on ten articles only, 
namely opium, cloth, cotton, toRacco, iron, mnhua, sugar, timber, 
gcinja, and silk ; while on the 22nd February 1887, in commemoration 
of Her late Ma,iesty’a jubilee, the Maharana issued a proclamation 
abolishing transit-dues within his State on all articles except opium. 
The ordinary customs revenue is reported to be about Rs. 5,15,000 
a year. 

The chief exports are cotton, wool, opium, ght, oil-seeds, sheep and 
goats, cooking utensils and, in good years, cereals. The trade is chiedy 
with Bombay, Cawnpore, Ajmer, Beawar, and several places in Gujarat. 
The main imports are salt from Sambhar, and tobacco, sugar, piece- 
goods, cocoanuts, metals, oil, rice and groceries from Bombay', Gujarat, 
tbe United Provinces and the Punjab, 

< The principal centres of trade are Udaipur, Bhilwara, Chitor and 
Sanwar, and the trading classes are mostly Mahajans and Bohras, 
though there are a few Brahmans. 

For internal trade the Rajputana-Malwa and Udaipur-Chitor 
Bail ways , are largely used, but when this is impracticable, goods are 
conveyed in bullock-carts or on camels, bullocks or donkeys. The 
mechanism of internal trade is simple. Markets are held at convenient 
local centres once or twice a week, and are attended by the population 
of the neighbourhood; the greater part of the trade consists of 
agricultural produce. 

The bulk of tbe exports and imports is carried by rail, but no 
statistics of the external rail-borne trade is available. In the south- 
west the roads from Udaipur to Kherwara and from Kotra to Rohera 
railway station in Sirohi'are used to a small extent. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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'.I'he Ajrner-Klmmlwri bniiich of the Rryptitiina-Mrilwu Raihra}* 
traverses the c:»stcrn lialf of the State from north to south, and has a 
length within MowArlimits of about oighty-two miles with ten stations, 
namely Rujciheli, Saron, Lumhia, .Mandal, IJlulwfan, Hainirgarh, 
Gangrjir, Chandoria. Chit(»r jind Shamhhupura. The line is the 
property of Government, is on the metre gauge and was 

oi)ened for tmffic in It'S! : it was worked on hehalf ot Govennnent by 
the Piomhay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company from 18S5 
to the end of 1005, when the lease «-xpire(i. 

From Chitor milway stat ion another metre gauge line, the property 
of thcl!)arlmr,and known as the I'daijmr-Chitor Itailway, runs fora little 
over sixty-seven miles to Ihlaipur, having the following ten stations — 
Chitor, Gha'iirida, Pandoli, Kajjasnn, Karera, .SamvAr, Mnoli, Khcmii, 
Dohari and Udaipur. Tin; lino was op.-ned for tmflic as far as Dcbari 
on the 1st August IbOo, and was worked by the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway till the end of I.SOT, wln-n the DarbAr assumed 
inanagemcnt. In 18il8, the MhhArAnA decided on an extension from 
UebAri to the capital, a distaticc of about fii mile.s, and tlic work was 
completed by the 25th August The capital (‘Xiionditurc to 

the end of 1905 was Rs. 20,07,40+, and in the year last mentioned 
the gross working expenses amounted to Rs. 1.04,075, and the net 
revenue to Rs. 1,03,551. The jn-rcentage of net revenue on capital has 
varied from 3’09 in 1S90 to 9'37 in 1900, and avemges about 4’9G. 
Some further jiarticulars regarding the Udainur-Chitor Railwav will be 
found in Table Xo. X in Volume 11. B. 

The above are the only milways in the State, and the mileage 
has increased from 82 in iSSl and 189J to l l'J in 1901 and at the 
present time. There arc thus about 85 square miles of countrj' per 
mile of railwajf. The avemge cost of construction per mile in the 
case of that portion of the RujputAna-MalwA line ’ 13 ’ing within Mewur 
is not Imown, but in that of the Udaipur-Chitor Railwav was nearly 
Rs. 31,000. 

The proposed Baran-Ajmer-Murwar lino will run for nearh' eighty- 
four miles through the north-eastern portion of the State past Jahaz- 
pur; the estimated cost of this length is about Rs. 43,35,000 of which 
Rs. 4,43,000 are for earthwork. Part of the earthwork was constructed 
during the famine of 1899-1900, and the actual expenditure was 
Rs. 2,26,212, but the w'ork was valued b^’ the Chief Engineer at 
Es. 1,50,492. Another lino that has been talked of is a branch from 
Maoli station on the Udaipur-Chitor Railway to the famous shrine at 
Nathdwara about fourteen miles to the north-west, but it is doubtful 
if it would pay. 
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Influpnee of 
railways. 


Roods. ' " 
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road. 


Udaipur* 

Khcrwara 

road. 


Udaipur* 
Cbitor road. 


Udaipur* 
Knthdwira* 
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The- railway has conferred many benefits on the people, and its 
value is most noticeable during periods of famine. By facilitating the 
rapid movement of grain, it.pi;eventsi;l0(;al; failures from causing great 
distress, and it has had the effect of levelling and steadying prices, and 
stimulating trade generally. 

The length of metalled, roads .increased-^rom 129 miles in 1891 to 
142 in 1901, while that of uhmetalled "roads fell from 270 to 2.57 
miles dhring'fhe same period.'! Thus, the I total’ mileage was the same 
in each of the above 3 ’ear 8 , and no additions have been made since 
1901. With the exception of- the portion of-.the Nasirabad-Nimach 
road situated in Mewar, all. the roads were donstructed and arc 
maintained by the Darbar, and the cost of maintenance in 1904-05 
was about .Bs. 12,400. . : • ! . • . 

One of the earliest roads was that constructed during the minority 
of Maharana Shambhu Singh (1861-65); it ran from Udaipur east for 
about forty miles to Manganvar, was metalled' throughout, and is 
said to have cost Rs. 2,77,000. In 1870-71 an extension of twenty-two 
miles, mostly in Touk territory, as far as Nimbahera was carried out 
but was not metalled. On the opening of the railway between Naslru- 
bad and Niraach in 1881, this road became an important feeder but 
was soon superseded by the Udaipur-Chitor road, and the fii’st forty 
miles to Mangarwar alone exist now. . 

' ' Another early road was that connecting Naslrubfid and Nimach, of 
which eighty-two miles lie within theUdaipur State. The latter section 
was constructed between 1866 and 1875 at a total cost of Us. 2,77,748, 
of which the Darbar contributed two-thirds and the Government of 
India the rest. It has' since been maintained by Government as a 
fair-weather communication only, and as the Rajputana-Mfilwa Rail- 
way runs parallel and close to it, it is not much used. 

A useful road is that from- Udaipur to Khenv.ara, fifty miles 
in length and partially metalled ; it was consti-ucted between 1869 and 
1878 and is kept in very fan- condition. • It was subsequently extended 
to Kotra (forty-eight miles) and thence to Eohora station on the Eaj- 
putana-Malwa Railway (thirty-four miles, of which twenty-two .are in 
Mewar), but none of this portion is metalled. 

‘ The Udaipur-Chitorroad took the place of the Udaipiir-Ifimbahera 
road alrc.ady described. The first forty rniles of the latter were utilised, 
and the remaining thirty wore constructed subsequen t to 1881 and were 
metalled throughout. This was an important comniunication before 
the Udaipur-Chitor Rsiilway wa.s opened in 1895, bnt'.ns it.has not 
been repaired since then, it will soon have to be classed ns unmctalled. 

' Another road deserving, of mention i.s that froih the cap'tal.jiast 
Eklingjl to Nathdwura, and thence noiih-west to the pass in the 
Aruvallis leading down to -Desuri in the Jodhpur State, Of the total 
length of sixty-eight miles, onh* the first thirteen are rrictallcd, while 
the last thirty'-eight are in •b.ad repair. ' ^ 

A complete list of existing roads will be found in Table No, XI 
in Volume. II. E.,frotii which -it wilKbe seen that, the remaining roads 
are for the most part in or near the capital, • . . • ■ 
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Tlie countiy-wris arc of the usual pattern, two-whcelcd, springless 
and dra\vn liy a ])air of oxen. Those used for carrying heavy stones 
arc locally called rfdv. At the capital ckhas and tongas arc available 
for the conveyance of passengers. 

n’hore are iw foirics of intporlanco, but the Chambal is crossed at 
Tlhainsrorgjirh and Kuvakhei'a by means of circular boats made of 
liides and bamboos, and lerinod hhcldf. The same style of boat is used 
on the .Ini Samnnd lake. 

The immber of Imperial jio.st ofliccs has increased from five in 
ISGS and eighteen in 18S8 to thirty-.rix .at the present time. A list 
of existing post oflice.s is given in Tabic No. XII in Volume II. B. 

Tlie .State has also a local postal system of its own, called Brdhmani 
cldl: ; it was started in the time of Mahurunfi .Sarup Singh, and is 
managed by a contractor to whom the Darbar p-ays Rs. 1,920 a 3 *ear. 
Official correspondence is carried free, but the public arc charged half 
an anna in the local currency per letter irrespective of weight while, 
in the case of pai-cels, they pay acconling to distance to bo carried and 
weight, '.riioro are upwarrls of fort}’ local post offices, and the con- 
tractor is said to employ sixty runners. 

In afldilion to tolograjih offices at the twenty railway stations, 
there arc four combined post and telegraph offices, namely at the 
capital, Bhllwara, Chitor and Nathdwfira. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Famines. 


Pamine of 
1662. 


Famine of 
1764. 


Famine of 
1812, 

and of 1833. 

Famine of 
1868-69. 


As already stated, the country enjoys a fairly regular rainfall, is 
u^aversed by considerable rivers, possesses numerous tanks and 
wells, and is never subjected to the extreme droughts of western 
Bajputana. 

The first famine of which there is any record is that of 1662, when 
the principal relief work was the dam of the Raj Samand at Kankrolii 
The Mewar chronicles contain an eloquent account of the distress that 
prevailed. We are told that, though Asarh (June-July) was over, 
“ not a drop of rain fell from the heavens ; and, in like manner, the 
months of Sawan and Bhadon passed away. ■ For want of water the 
world was in despair, and people went mad with hunger. Things 
unknown as food were eaten. The husband abandoned the wife, the 
wife the husband ; parents sold their children ; time increased the evil ; 
it spread far and wide. Even the insects died, they had nothing to 
feed on. Thousands of all ages became victims to hunger. Those 
who procured food to-day ate twice what nature required. The 
wind was from the West, a pestilential vapour. The constellations 
were always visible at night, nor was there a. cloud in the sky by day, 
and thunder and lightning were unknown. Such portents filled 
mankind with dread. Rivers, lakes and fountains were dried up. Men 
of wealth meted out the portions of food ; the ministers of religion 
forgot theii' duties. There was no longer distinction of.caste, and the 
Sudra and Brahman were undistinguishable. Strength, msdom, caste, 
tribe, all were abandoned, and food alone was the object. All was 
lost in hunger. Fruits, flowers, every vegetable thing, even trees were 
stripped of their bark, to appease the cravings of hunger ; nay, man 
ate man 1 Cities were depopulated. The seed of families was lost, the 
fishes were extinct, and the hope of all extinguished.” 

The year 1764 must have been one of severe famine, for Tod writes 
that flour and tamarinds were equal in value, and were sold at the rate 
of a rupee for one pound and a half. 

In 1812-13 grain failed and was not to be purchased, but there was 
plenty of grass and the herds were saved ; and the State was seriously 
affected in 1833-34. 

The rainfall in 1868 was partial and deficient; the autumn crops, 
except in the south, were poor, and as there was no store of grain in the 
country, the markets were seriously disturbed. In September and 
October an actual scarcity of food was felt, but by advancing more 
than a lakh of rupees to dealers for the purchase of grain, by suspen- 
ding duties and by opening the State granaries, the Darbar was able 
to nde over the crisis, and in a short time to flood the markets with an 
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abundance of food. Prices, however, remained high, wheat selling at 
eight seers for the ruj)cc. The spring crops, at one time promising, 
were injured by rain in February and March ISGO.nnd t ho harvest was 
a poor one, which again disturbed the markets, wheat rising to six seers. 
Poor-houses wciv opened at the capital and at Bhilwara, Chitor and 
Kumbhalg.irh, and boiled Indian corn was gratuitously given to all 
np])Hcanls. The Darbar spent nearl}* two lakhs on relief works and 
subscribed Ps, 2.’>,000 to the charitable gmin club formed at Udaipur, 
while its lo.«s in ousloms and vwpa (town) dues alone was about two 
lakhs. In 18Gi' the rainfall was again below the average, and the 
State, though not act u.ally afflicted with famine, underwent a season of 
great scarcity. The dire ilistro.ss in the neighbouring territories, and 
the exodus consequent thereon threw a famine-stricken multitude into 
Mewar, and the capital was ovorrim with thousands of poor wretches, 
who were not only .starving but perishing from disease engendered by 
want, 'riio Maharana in.stitutcd largo measures of relief that fully 
met the crisis and gained him a great name in the country. The 
expenditure on cooked food at the c.apital and in the districts was 
Ils. SO, 000, and it was estimated that nearly two million persons were 
fed in addition to the poor who onlinarily receive .’•vifWo onrat or food 
in charity. Kelicf works cost nearly Ks. 1,80,000. and arc said to have 
given employment to more than •}-20,000 persons. Owing to the scar- 
city of gnvssi the loss of cattle wa.s great; cholcm and fever claimed 
many victims; and prices wore kept down to seven seers of whe.at, and 
eight and a half of liarley and Indian com per rupee. 

Ill 1888 the rain ce.ascd in August, and relief works, started in the 
Hilly Tracts, gave employment to many starving Bhils. 

In 1899 the rainfall was very sc.anty, less than ten inches being 
received at the capital and only four inches in some parts ; moreover, 
there was little or no rain after June. The autumn crops failed and 
fodder was exceedingly scarce. Relief works and poor-houses were 
started in September, but were at first confined to the hltnlsa area, or 
about one-fourth of the State, and even here the Darbfir’s efforts to 
relieve distress were seriously hampered by the incapacity of its offi- 
cials. In the Hilly Tracts the famine was very acute, and the situation 
had become desperate bj’ November 1899 when the Banifis refused to 
make advances and the bhumdt chieftains would not come to terms with 
the Darbar regarding loans. Elsewhere the relief measures were, save 
in the estates of a few nobles, very unsatisfactory as the jagirddrs 
generally failed to realiss their responsibilities ana were throughout 
indifferent, if not obstructive. 

The greatest difficulty was experienced in convejdng grain to places 
remote from the railway, as most of the cattle had been removed or had 
died and the price of camel-hire w-as almosc prohibitive. Again, when 
the famine was at its height in May 1900, cholera broke out with great 
severity and caused heavy mortality, particularly at the capital which 
was crowded with Bhils in search of relief and which lost five 
per cent, of its population within a fortnight, at Khenvara which was 
decimated, and at the relief work near Lambia. 
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In the whole State more than 34 million units* were relieved, 
namely about' 27 million on works bnd 6^ million gratuitously, 
■and the total expenditure is reported to have been nearly twenty-five 
lakhs of rupees. The only large work of anj' importance was the e.-irth- 
work of the Buran-Ajmor-Marwar Railway; it was cjirried out on the 
lines of the Famine Code for Native States, whereas on other works no 
. system of task and classification was ordinai’ily attempted. The prices 
of food grains were fairly steady and averaged nearl}' nine seers in the 
case of wheat, ten in thafof jowar .and ten and a half in that of maize; 
they reached their highest point in November 1899 and July 1900, 
namely between six and seven seers per rupee. 

' In the words of the official report on the famine — “No adminis- 
.tration was subjected to more severe and searching criticism, both 
official and public, than that of the Mewfir 'Darbar. There was 
unquestionably a large amount of mortality and suffering which 
should have been avoided. The Darb,"i,r was sincere in its desire to save 
life and relieve distress, but was unable to shape its relief policy on the 
lines which the Political authorities considered most suitable for the 
emergency ; and its strained relations with the leading jdglrd/oi/rs, and 
the inefficiency of the subordinate officials largely contributed to bring 
about this result. Over the hhalsa area the relief was, on the whole, 
adequate, though not administered according to the Code, but there was 
a large amount of unrelieved suffering in ih.Qjdglr ■villages and among 
the Minas and Bhils of the hilly country.” It was estimated that from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent, of the Bhils died, and the difficulty of 
saving these wild people, many of whom preferred starvation to 
working for famine wages, was enormous. 

Famine of The deficient rainfall in 1901, coupled with a plague of rats, caused 
. 1901-02. scarcity over about 750 square miles of Mewar, and famine, though not 
intense, in-the Hilly Tracts. Nearly three million units were relieved 
on works and gratuitously at a cost of about two lakhs. 

Protootivo The chief steps taken to secure protection from the extreme effects 
measures. • of famine and drought have been the opening up of the country by 
railways and roads, and the construction of irrigation .works, but 
much remains to be done. As remarked ’ in Chapter IV,' little or no 
use has yet been, made of the large ri-vers which traverse the State, 
and quantities of water are allowed to go to waste yearly; the. 
formation of a special. Irrigation department is a step ,in the right 
direction, and.it is to be hoped that the -Darbar will, as. its funds 
permit, put in.hand some of the projects suggested by Sir. Swinton 
Jacob and Mr. Manners Smith, and thus , make Me;\yar , still more 
secure. 


•■A .“unit” mKinaorio person rbliovod for one day.- 
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pur, two to Jodhpur, nnd the remaining four were retained by the 
British Qoverament. For about two years the Udaipur pa/rganas 
wore administered by Captain Tod in tlie name of the Maharanu, but 
in May 1823 they wore transferred to the British Government for a 
period of ten years, and at that time consisted of seventy-six callages. 
The Mahuranil was required to pay nothing towards the expenses of 
management beyond a sum of Chitori Rs. 15,0.00 (Government 
Rs. 12,000) year!}' as his contribution to the cost of a local corps (the 
Morwai-a Battalion), which had been raised to jircservc order; and as he 
profited largely by this arrangement, he readily agreed to its contin- 
uance for a further period of eight years, and engaged to pay Chitori 
Rs. 5,000 a year towards the cost of the administration in addition to 
the Rs. 15,000 for the local corps. 

This engagement expired in May 1841 .and was not renewed, but 
the Maharunil expressed his readiness to allow his villages to remain 
under British management for such time .as suited the convenience of 
Government. So matters continued till 1883 when fresh arrangements 
were concluded. These were briefly that the British Government 
should continue to administer Mewar-Morwara, and should accept the 
revenues thereof in full discharge of the Udaipur State’s contributions 
towards the cost of management of the tract and the expenses of the 
Me war Bhil Corps and of the Merwura Battalion, and that no demand 
should be made upon the Darbfir for arrears of payment, which at that 
time amounted to upwards of Rs. 76,000. The Alaharana was also 
given a distinct assurance th.it his rights of sovereignty over Slewur- 
Merwara were nowise prejudiced by this amingement, and it was 
further stipulated that should the receipts from the tract in any year 
exceed Rs. 66,000, which sum represents the contributions payable by 
the Darbar for the cost of the administration nnd the expenses of the 
two local corps, the surplus money should be paid in full to the Udai- 
pur State. This aiTangement is still in force, and the number of 
Mewar-Menvara villages is now reported to be ninety-four, namely 
sixty-one in the Todgarh taJisil and thirty-three in the Beawar talisil; 

in addition the Darbar has a — ’’ — ''‘•’'er villages in the 

taliMl last mentioned. 



CHAPTER XI 


Legislation' and Justice. 


In the administration of justice the courts of the State are guijied 
generally by the Codes of British India, Hindu law and local custom. 
In 1872-T3 the Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes •were 
adopted and promulgated as the law of the land, and criminal cases 
are usually disposed of in accordance therewith, hut death sentences 
are rarely passed. It may he of interest to mention that execution 
by hanging was carried out for the first time by order of the Darhar 
in 1878, and that prior to that year a criminal sentenced to death 
was always blown away from a gun. The only local laws in force are 
a series of regulations dealing with Stamps, Registration and the 
execution of decrees, and a code of rules for the better administration 
of the State (No. I of 18801; the last named, though nominally still 
in force, has been generally overlooked. In the Stamps regulations of 
1873 it was ordered that five per cent, of the total amount claimed by 
a plaintiff should be affixed in stamps to his petition, whereas the 
previous custom was to levy in cash a fee of ten per cent, of the 
value of the suit firom the plaintiff and of five per cent. Jfrom the 
defendant. 

The courts in the State may be grouped under three classes, 
namely (i) those deriving their authority fix)m the Darhar ; (ii) those 
established by the Governor General in Council; and (iii) others 
or interstatal : and they will be dealt with in this order. 

Of the local or State courts, the lowest are those of the naih- 
Jiahims, thirty-five in number ; their powers are neither defined nor 
• formally recognised by the Darhar, but as Assistants to the Hahims, 
these officials are permitted to relieve the latter of part of their work 
by trying petty cases, both civil and criminal, occurring within their 
respective charges. 

At the capital and its suburbs the Police Superintendent decides 
civil suits not exceeding Rs. 50 in value, and in criminal cases can 
sentence to one month’s imprisonment, Rs. 51 fine and twelve stripes ; 
there is no appeal against his decisions but they can be revised by the 
Mahendraj Sabha. 

The Hakims of silas can dispose of civil suits not exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 in value, and pass a sentence of imprisonment up to a term 
of one year and fine up to Rs. 500 ; their orders in suits not exceed- 
ing Rs. 50 in value are final The powers of Hakims of parganas are 
identi(^l with those just described except that a sentence of more 
than six months’ imprisonment cannot be awarded. 

Appeals against the decisions of HaMms (except in the case of the 
Magra zUa) and cases beyond their powers are heard by one of two 
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courts at tho capital, namely either tho Civil Court {Hakim Diw&ni) or 
the Criininnl Court. {Ilukim Fmtjda/ri), The Judge of the former de- 
cides suits not exceeding Ks, 10,000 in value, wliile the Faujdar can 
Routouco to three j'cars’ iniprisoninent, Bs. 1,000 fine and twelve stripes. 

The highosti court is the Mahcndriy Sabhu or Judicial Council, 
consisliing (at the present time) of eight members tvith His Highness 
as President. When attended by members only, it is called the Ijlas 
v\CtinTdi and, besides disposing of appeals against tho orders of the 
two. courts last described and of tho Hdhim of the Magru sila, it can 
itself decide suits not. exceeding Rs. 15,000 in value and pass a 
sentence of seven yeai-s’ imprisonment, Rs. 6,000 fine and twenty-four 
sl.ii])es, but all its decisions 01*0 subject to tho confirmation of tho 
IMahurana. This same tribunal, when presided over by His Highnc.ss, 
i.s called the Jjlan kdmil; it deals with all serious and important cases, 
and is tho final Court of Appeal. 

'Pho above is a list of courts in tho khalsa area. The Darbfir claims 
full jurisdiction in all tho jagTr estates save those of fourteen of the 
first class nobles to whom limited powers were granted in 1878-79. The 
names of the fonitccn estates arc Amot, Asind, Radnor, Banorn, Bari 
Sadri, Bedla, Begun, Bijolia, Dclwam, Kachola, Kanor, Kuriibsir, Pfirsoli 
and Siirdfirgarh. I n accordance with tho rules of procedure {kalamhan- 
di) drawn up in 1878, thci^a jaglrdars can trj' all cases in which both 
parties are their subjects, and tho Darbar exercises no interference 
beyond the hearing of appeals; but the occurrence of cases of murder, 
satT, dacoity, highway robbeiy attended w’ith homicide or threats of 
dcatph, ti-aflic in children, and uttering of base coin has to be reported ; 
and the proceedings of tho jaglrda/r in connection therewith have to be 
submitted for the Maharanil’s approval. The rules also define the 
ju'occdni o in cases in which one of the parties is a khalsa subject or a 
resident ol’ some other estate, and deal with other details. Similar 
jurisdiction was oflered to, and declined by, the remaining first class 
nobles in 1878-79, and the result is that neither they- nor any of the 
minor jdgvi'dars have any defined^ powers at all. 

, It is believed, however, that all jaglrddrs of the first class and 
even some of the second, such as Darifiwad, have always exercised 
civil and criminal powers vvithin the limits of their estates. The 
object of tho kalamlmidi was to regulate these powers and bring the 
procedure in jdg%r courts into line with that of tho State courts which 
had just been constituted, and not to confer any fresh powers ; and the 
fact that certain nobles refused at the time to accept the kalambandi 
does not necessarily imply that they ceased to have any judicial powers 
wliatsoover, but onl}' that their powers have never been defined. 

In the Hilly Tracts tho bhiimid and Girasia chieftains exercise 
full authority within tho limits of their respective estates, except in 
cases of heinous crime. These latter are. investigated by them, and 
the file and decision- are then forwarded through the Political Superin- 
tendent and Resident to the Darbar for confirmation". " 

Turning now to courts established by the Governor Genoml in 
Council, mention may first bo made of tliose having jutisdiotion in 
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that portion of the State which is occupied hy the Hiljputana-JIfihvu 
Railway. Numerous British enactments have been extended t-; these 
lands, and all the civil suits are disposed of by the Cantonment 
Magistrate of Nasirabad, who has the pov,*ers of a Court of .Small 
Causes and a District Court. Criminal cases are decided either by 
ati .i\ssistant Superintendent or the Assistant Inspector General of 
the Railway Police, (who have respective!}* second and first class 
magisterial powers), or by the Cantonment Magistrate of Nasirabad 
(a District Magistrate), while the Commissioner of Ajmer is tlie 
Sessions Judge, and the Governor General’s Agent the High Court. 

In the cantonments of Kherwara and Kotra the Commandant of 
the Mewar Bhil Corps exercises, as Political Superintendent of the 
Hilly Tracts, the powers of a magistrate of the first class ; and through- 
out the territory the Resident, being a European Briti.sh subject, i.s, 
like all Political officers accredited to Native States, a Justice of the 
Peace and, for certain purposes, a District Magistrate and a Sessions 
Judge. 

There remain the interstatal courts, namely the Mcv.ar Court 
of Vakils and the Border Courts. 



CHAPTER XIL 


Finance in 
former times. 


Present 
revenue and 
expenditure. 


Finance.' 

Of the revenue of the State in olden days very little is known. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, when Mewar under the famous. 
Sangrami Singh reached the summit of its prosperity, the yearly income 
is supposed to have been ten crores of rupees or ten million sterling, 
but this was more probably the revenue of practically the whole of 
Rajputana east and south-east of the Aravallis. About two hundred 
years later, the State had a revenue of upwards of a million sterling, 
towards which the lead and zinc mines of Jawar and Dailba contribu- 
ted three lakhs (£30,000), yet in less than half a century Mewar had 
been almost annihilated and had lost some of its fairest districts, with 
the result that just before the treaty with the British Government was 
concluded the annual revenue of the khdlsa or crown lands is said to 
have been no more than half a lakh of rupees. 

Such was the state of affairs when Captain Tod assumed manage- 
ment, but under his guidance the khdlsa revenue increased from about 
Rs. 4,41,000 in 1819 to nearly Rs. 8,80,000 in 1821, and the estimate 
for 1822, when he left the country, was between eleven and twelve 
lakhs. In 1837' when the Mah&rana was seeking a reduction of his 
tribute, his minister handed in a statement in which the annual 
receipts were shown as about 9^ lakhs and the disbursements at more 
than llj lakhs, and in forwarding this document to Government,' the 
Political Agent remarked that the accounts had been made up for the 
occasion. Again, in 1843, the revenue was reported to be 13'7 lakhs, 
the expenditure 16‘5, and the debts 29 lakhs, but after the tribute 
had been reduced in 1846, the finances were better managed and 
expenditure was krat within income. During the minority of 
Maharana Shambhu Singh the State was so economically and success- 
fully administered by the Political Agent that by November 1865 all 
the debts had been liquidated, and the treasury contained thirty lakhs 
in the local currency (about 22 J lakhs British) or " upwards of a year’s 
revenue.” 

Subsequently, the revenue increased steadily till it exceeded 
twenty-seven lakhs (British currency) in the year ending July 1888, 
and for the four or five years preceding the great famine of 1899-1900, 
it is said- to have averaged about twenty-eight lakhs, but it has since 
declined, and the ordinary receipts in a normal year are now estimated 
at between 26 and 26J lakhs. The chief sources of revenue are, in 
Imperial currency: — land revenue 13'6 lakhs; customs (including 
payments made by Government under the salt agreement of 1879) 
7-2 lakhs; the Udaipur-Chitor Railway more than 2 lakhs; tribute 
from jaglrddrs 1*3 lakhs; and court-fees and fines Rs. 38,000. The 
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ordinary expenditure is l)olicvcd to be about I^s. 50,000 less than the 
income, and the main items are: — aniiy including police 7} lakhs; 
privy pmse and palace 4 lakhs: civil and judicial staff li'i lakhs; 
tribute to Government 2 lakhs; I’ublic Works department 1‘8 lakhs; 
stables, elephants, camels, etc. lakhs; charity about 1*2 lakhs; 
and the Udaipur-Chitor Kailway about a lakh. 

The above figures, it must be remembered, represent only the 
fiscal rcccijrts and uksbursements, that is to say the kUoliU revenue and 
expenditure, and they have no claim to absolute accuracj'. Less is 
known of the finances of thi^ .State than perhu])s of any other in Raj- 
putana ; there has been no direct interteronce in its ntVairs for many 
years, anti .''Ueh knowledge as we have of its revenue and expenditure 
is derived from the statements received annually from the Darbar, 
which, however, contain no details wh.atcvcr. There is little or no 
information rcganling the income of the numerous jugirddrs and 
mudjiddrft, but it has recently been estimated at about fifty lakhs, 
and consequently the gross annual revenue of the Udaipur State may 
be said to bo about .<!eventy*six lakhs ol Imperial rupce.s. 

.So far as is known, t he Slate is free from debt, but a sum of about 
Rs. 1,80,000 (being the b.-dance of a loan made by Government during 
the famines of 1800-1000 and 1001-02; is due fi-um the bliumidchict- 
tains of the Hilly TnicUs, and the D.arbfir has made itself responsible 
for its repayment. 

rive different kinds of local silver coins are current in ilewfir, 
namely Chitori, Udaipuri, Rhiiari, Sarfip JShfdii and Chandori, but the 
first three are no longer minted. The into of exchange with the 
British rupee fluctuates almost daily .and depends generally on the 
export and import trade. At the present lime (June IDOO), in ex- 
change for one hundred British rujiees one would get approximately 
121 barup bhrihi, or 127 Chitori, or 129 Udaipuri, or 145 Bhilfiri, or 
257 Chandori. 

TJic .barup Shiilii coins consist of the riipoo, eight-anna, four-anna, 
two-anna and one-anna pieces, and are named after Maharana barup 
Singh. On cither .side arc inscriptions in Hindi, namely on the 
obverse Ckitmkutn Udayupur — L'hitmkxda being the Sanskrit form 
of the modem Chilor — and on the reverse London, the friend of 

London. The Sarnj) Sliahi is now the .standard currency of the 
State, and the rupee is said to contain 135 grains of silver. 

The Chandori coins are named after Chaud Kunwar Bai, sister of 
Naharana Bhim Singh. It is said that Bhlm Singh gave aw’ay so 
much in charity that his sister persuaded him to issue these coins 
of less value than the Chitori and Udaipuri, hoping thereby to 
diminish the expenditure. The original Chandori coins boro a Persian 
inscrqition on either side and were current till about 1842 when 
Maharana Sarup Singh called them in and, melting them down, issued 
new ones, bearing a number of symbols which have no signification. 
The present Chandori coins are of the pattern just described, and the 
rupee contains only 971 gi'ains of silver; they are still used mainly 
for charitable purposes, weddings, otc. 
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The State has also its gold mohurs, inscribed like the Sarup Shahi 
coins above mentioned, and copper pieces (locally called dhingla) 
of which sixteen go to the anna. ' 

Mints were formerly worked at Bhilwara, Chitor and Udaipur, 
but the two former are now closed. The gold and silver coins are 
struck at Udaipur, and the copper pieces at Umarda, a village seven 
miles to the east. 

A full account of the coins issued by the rulers of Mewarwill 
be found in Webb’s Currencies of the Hindu States of Rcy- 
putcma. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


Land Revenue and Tenures. 

The principal tenures in the State are jdglr, bhUm, sdsan and 
khdlsa, and it has been estimated that if the territory be divided into 
13^ parts, seven would be jdgir or hhum, three sasam' and the rest 
JcJialsa. 

Originally the word jdglr was applied only to lands held on con- 
dition of military service, but it has since obtained a wider applica- 
tion, and grants of land, whether in recognition of service of a civil or 
political nature or as marks of the personal favour of the chief, have 
all been enrolled as jdglr. Hence the jdgirddrs may be divided into 
two classes, namely (i) Rajputs and (ii) others, such as Mahajans, 
Kayasths, etc. 

The Rajputs, with a few exceptions, pay a fixed annual tribute, 
called chhatUnd because it was supposed to be one-sixth of the yearly 
income of their estates, and have to serve with their contingents for 
a certain period every year. All pay nazardna on the succession of 
a new Maharaua and on certain other occasions, while most of them 
pay a fee called hdd on themselves succeeding to their estates. On 
the death of a Rajput jdglrddr, his estate immediately becomes 
Ichdlsa reverts to the Darbar) and so remains until his son or 
successor is recognised by the Maharana, when it is again conferred 
and a fi:esh pattd, or lease is given. Lastly, an estate is not liable to 
confiscation save for some grave political offence. 

From jdgvrdd/rs other than Rajputs, the tribute above mentioned 
is not exacted, but they have to serve their chief when called on, 
and pay nazarama etc.; and if a jdglrddr (Rajput or otherwise) have 
no son, he can adopt only with the sanction of the Darbar. 

Mention may here be made of the first class nobles, all of whom 
hold on the jdglr tenure. Though still generally termed the Solah (16), 
they now number 22*, and they enjoy rights and privileges which do 
not prevail to the same extent in any other part of Rajputana. In 
darbar they take rank above the heir apparent in consequence of the 
latter having attended the court of the emperor Jahangir ; and when 
one of them enters the Maharana’s darbdr, the entire assemblage, in- 
cluding His Highness, rises to receive him, and the ceremonial is 
most intricate. 

Those holding on the bhvmi tenure may be classed in two groups, 
namely the petty chieftains of the Kherwara and Eotra districts (or 
hhvmdts), who pay a small tribute to the Darbar and are liable to be 
called on for local service, and the bhUmids of other parts of Uewar, 
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who pay a nominal quit-rent (hhHim ba/r&r) and perform such services 
as watch and ward of their village, guarding the roads, escorting 
treasure etc. The bhimdda last mentioned are all Rajputs; they pay 
no fee on succession and, so long as they do not neglect their duties, 
hold for ever. • . . 

Land is granted on the adsan or mudfi tenure to Brahmans, 
Gosains and other priestly castes, as well as to Charans and Bhats, The 
holders neither pay tribute nor (save in the case of what are called 
chdhra/nd lands) perform service, but miscellaneous taxes are some- 
times recovered from them. Lastly, no land held on any of the three 
tenures above described — ^dgir, 6/mm and adsan — can be sold, 
though mortgages are not uncommon. 

The tenure in the lehdlsa or crown lands is ryotwd/ri, and the ryot 
or cultivator is generally undisturbed in his possession so long as he 
pays the land revenue (bhog or hdsil). Two varieties , of this tenure 
exist, namely pahled or bdpoti, and kachchd. The former gives the 
occupier rights of mortgage and sale, and an indestructible title to 
the land so long as he pays the assessment upon it. Even if ejected 
for non-payment or driven away by misfortune and losses, he may 
at any time reappear and claim the inheritance of his ancestors by 
paying the revenue in arrears as well as that of those years in which 
the land remained uncultivated during his absence. Under the 
kachchd tenure, the occupier is little better than a tenant at will ; 
the land is simply leased for cultivation and can be resumed at any 
time. 

In former days the land revenue was usually realised in kind, 
and the share of the State varied in every district, in nearly 
every village, for almost every crop, and for particular castes. The 
agriculturist by profession always surrendered the largest share, while 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Mahajnns, and sometimes Nais, Telis and others 
were favoured. The amount appropriated by the Darbar ordinarily 
ranged from one-fourth to one-half of the produce — ^the latter being 
most common — and it was realised in one of the two following ways, 
namely by an actual division of the produce, called bairn, or by 
division based on a conjectural estimate of the crop on the ground, 
known as 'leomhUt In addition, an impost called serd/tia was frequently 
exacted ; it was originally one seer per maund on the Darbar’s share, 
but in some villages was as high as ten seers. , Again, a money-cess 
called hard/)' was often levied, the amount being limited only by the 
forbearance of the revenue officials or the capability of the village to 
pay. Both these cesses appear to have been rough attempts at 
. equalisation or enhancement of demand, for where the State share was 
one-fourth or one-third, they were heavy, while where it was one-half, 
aerdna was often not taken at all. 

Cash rates were applied to valuable crops such as sugar-cane, 
cotton, hemp and vegetables in the Iclia-nf, and poppy and tobacco in 
thcra6>‘, and, like rates in kind, varied greatly. 

In a system like the above, a regular settlement had no place. 
The State revenue was entirely dependent on the crops gro^vn, the 
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amount of land under cultivation, and the chances of the seasons. A 
remedy was from time to time attempted by a resort to the system of 
farming entire districts for fixed annual sums, but the lessees w’ere 
mostlj' Darbar officials, rarely men of wealth and responsibility, and 
the ryot was more than ever liable to oppression and exaction. The 
farmer was not slow to take advantage of his opportunities, and the 
leases generally ended in his withdrawal or removal, the deterioration 
of the district, and the accrual of arrears. In some parts summary 
settlements were effected for short terms with the heads of villages, but 
they either failed or were not renewed. 

The advantage of a regular settlement was continually discussed, 
and at last in 1871-72 an eflbrt was made to cariy one through. The 
cultivated area of the ullages was roughly measured, and the soils 
classified in accordance with the current usage of the people. An 
average of the actual collections in each village for the previous ten 
years was in most cases adopted as the jama or revenue demand, and 
summary rates were fixed lor each class of soil in accordance with its 
estimated value. The arrangement was introduced in various districts 
for terms ranging from three to ten years, but on the departure of the 
minister, Mehta fauna Lai, in 1874-75 the plan at once collapsed and, 
from the follo^ATng year, matters reverted to their old course. 

In 1878, however, the late Maharana decided to have a regular 
settlement, and the sendees of Mr. A. Wingate of the Bombay Civil 
Service were secured in 18711. Preliminary operations were completed 
by 1884, and the settlement was introduced for a term of twenty 
years between 1885 and 1893 in the following districts w’hich comprise 
all the level and best cultivated portions of the State, namely the zilas 
of Bhilwara, Chitor, Chhoti Sadri, Jahazpur, Kapasan, Mandalgarb, 
Basmi and Sahrau, the parganas of Hurra and Kajnagar, and two 
tahsils of the Cinva zila. The revenue was assessed according to the 
class and value of the soil, and the rates varied from 14 annas per 
acre of the worst land to Ks. 15 per acre of the best irrigated land. 
The following are the highest and lowest rates* per aci-e for the four 
classes of soil : — kali irrigated fis. 15 and Ks. 3, unirrigated Ks. 6 and 
annas six j bhwt'i irrigated Ks. 12 and K. 1-8, unirrigated Es. 4-8 and 
three annas; retri irrigated Ks. 9 and annas nine, unirrigated fifteen 
annas and 14 annas ; rati irrigated Ks. 7-8 and K. 1-14, uninigated 
Ks. 2-4 and 14 aunas. 

These rates are on the whole lower than those formerly prevailing, 
and have been paid without difficulty. Up to the famine of 1899-1900 
waste land was being constantly brought under cultivation, but since 
then not only has all progress in this respect been arrested but much 
of the land previously occupied has been thrown out of cultivation, 
and the .land revenue has neen reduced by about ten per cent. For 
this reason and also because in some districts the period of twenty 
years has expired, a revision of Mr. Wingate’s settlement is urgently 
required, and it is hoped that it will be taken in hand shortly. 

, In the districts not settled the land revenue is realised either 


* In BritiEh CQireno}’. 
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according to the hatai system already described or according to the 
highori system. The latter is applied to poppy, cotton and sugar- 
cane and is a money rate per bfgrAit, -varying with- the crop sown and 
the nature of the soil. The rates .per acre work out thus : poppy Es. 3 
to Rs. 12; cotton R. 1-2 to Rs.'7-8 ; and sugar-cane Rs, 6-12 to 
Rs. 22-8 — all in British currency. 



CHAPTER XIY. 


Hiscella^’EOus Revenue. 

The opium revemae of the State is derived from export and 
transit-duties. Diuing the ten years ending 1890 the average annual 
revenue is said to have exceeded three lakhs, but subsequently, 
in consequence of the general depression in the opium trade and the 
fall in the price of the drug, the area under poppy cultivation 
decreased, ana the yearly revenue at the present time is about two 
lakhs. The export duty levied by the Darbilr is Rs. 60 in the local 
currency (or British Rs, 48), and the transit-duty is local Rs. 25 (or 
British Rs. 20) per chest of 140 lbs. Opium which is not fit to bo 
packed in chests, and which is called sukhat or dry opium, is 
exported chiefly to Jodhpur, and the duty charged is Rs. 2 (local) per 
seer. Under rules issued bj’ the Darbar in 1901-02, no opium can 
be exported from, imported into, or conveyed within the State without 
a pass or permit, but a private individual is allowed to possess and 
cany up to ten tolas for bond fide personal use. 

Ho opium can pass into British territories for export or consump- 
tion without payment of duty to the British Government, and the 
duty is at present Rs. 600 per chest for export by sea and Rs. 700 if 
intended for consumption in India. For the weighment of the opium, 
the levy of this duty, and the issue of the necessary passes, a dep6t 
was maintained at Udaipur from June 1869 to Hovember 1883, when 
it was transferred to Chitor where it still exists. The greatest 
number of chests that have passed through the scales in any one year 
was 9,873 in 1875-76, and the smallest number 1,907 in 1902-03, 
The yearly average for the decade ending 1890-91 was 5,502 chests, 
namely 5,371 for export, 87 for consumption in India, and 44 free of 
duty; while the annual average for the succeeding ten years was 3,845 
chests, namely 3,602 for export, 171 for consumption in India, and 72 
free of duty. The duty realised yearly by the Government of India 
during these two periods averaged 35*4 and 21*8 lakhs respectively. 
In the year 1905-06, 2,480 chests Avere weighed at the Chitor scales 
(2,405 for export, 381 for consumption in India, and 361 duty-fi:ee) 
and the duty paid on them amounted to Rs. 14,70,250. 

The only revenue which the Darbar derives ^m fealt is what it 
receives from the Government of India. Formerly a certain amount of 
earth-salt, known as khdri, used co be made in parts of the State, 
but by the agreement of 1879 the manufacture of salt was prohibited 
throughout Mewar, and transit-duty on that commodity was abolished. 
As compensation for loss of revenue and for charges incurred in pre- 
venting the reopening of the suppressed works, the Darbar receives 
annually from Government a sum of Rs. 2,04,150 (of which about 
Rs. 2,700 are handed over to certain jdgli'dars and others) and 1,000 
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maunds of salt, free of all chargees, for the use of the Mahaxaua. The 
salt consumed in the State is imported from the well-kno'wn sources 
of Sambhar and Pachbhadra. 

The excise revenue is derived from country liquor and drugs, and 
consists of duty and license-fees for preparation or vend ; it is said to 
amount to about Es. 16,000 a year. 

Country liquor is prepared by distillation from the Tmhua flower, 
molasses, and other forms of unrefined sugar. At the capital a duty 
of Rs. 2-9 is levied on every 3 maunds 5 seers of mahud flowers 
made into liquor, and no country liquor can be manufactured or sold 
without a license from the Darbar. In the districts the right of 
manufacture and sale is leased for a year or term of years to a con- 
tractor,' from whom a fixed sum is recovered by instalments. There 
is little or no demand for foreign liquor which, moreover, is sold only 
at the capital and by a single firm. No license-fee has so far been 
exacted, and the number of bottles imported yearly is said to vary 
between fifteen and twenty-five dozen. 

The drugs in use are those derived from the hemp plant, such as 
gd/nja and hlumg, and they can only be sold by holders of licenses. 
The fees at the capital vary from R. 1-9 to Rs. 17-13 monthly. The 
duty on gdnja is half a seer per maund or one-fourth of a seer per 
bundle of 25 lbs., while that on bhwrig is two seers per maund. A 
small tax called pavdna is also levied on these drugs. 

- Judicial stamps were first introduced in the State in 1873 ; the 
revenue fluctuates with the nature of the seasons, which encourage or 
discourage litigation, according as they are good or bad, and is 
reported to be about Rs. 25,000 (Eiitish currency) in an ordinary 
year. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Public Works. 

The Public Works department consists of an Engineer, two sur- 
veyors and five overseers. Of the latter, one has his headquarters at 
the capital, another at the Jai Samand lake, and the remaining three 
are in local charge of works in the Chitor, Jahazpur and Sahran silos. 
The duties of the department are to look after all State buildings, 
roads, irrigation tanks and canals, to prepare plans and estimates of 
new works, and to cany them out when sanctioned by the Maharana: 
but, as already stated in Chapter IV, the charge of most* of the 
tanks and canals has been recently transfen-ed to the new Inigation 
department, to whom a yearly allotment of Es. 75,000 has been 
promised. 

During the ten years ending 1890-91 the average annual 
expenditure was nearly 3i lakhs, and during the succeeding decade 
a little more than three lakhs. Of these sums, about Rs. 70,000 
were spent on irrigation works and the balance on roads and 
buildings. Expenditure in connection with the railway has been 
excluded as it does not concern the department From 1901-02 
to 1903-04 the allotment was reduced by about half a lakh, and 
in 1904-05 the actual outlay was only Es. 1,57,070, of which more 
than fifty-eight per cent, was spent on repairs, thirty-three per cent, 
on original works, including the completion of the electric light 
installation at the palace, and eight per cent, on establishment. 

Among the more important works carried out by the department 
during the last twenty years may be mentioned the Fateh Sagar 
which, with its fine embankment called the Connaught bandh, cost 
about 4*8 lakhs; the additions to the palace; the Victoria Hall, a 
museum for the indigenous products of Mewar which, with library 
and reading-room, cost about a lakh ; the Lansdowne Hospital 
(Es. 48,000); the Walter Hospital for women (Es. 20,000); and 
the Central jafi. 


* The Jai Samand, Pichola and Fateh Sgar are still under the Public TVorks 
department. 
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The military force maintained by the State numbers 6,015 of all 
ranks, namely 2,549 regulars and 3,466 irregulars. 

The regular troops consist of 1,7-50 infantry. .560 caralry and 2.39 
gunners, and they are quartered at the following places: Chitor, 
Jahnzjiur, Kumblialgarh, 3Iandalgarh and Sanlra. The infantry and 
cavalry are anned with muzzle-loading smooth-bore muskets and 
carbines obtained man 3 ' years ago from Government, and though not 
unacquainted with drill, are of no real militarv value. The State 
owns 12S guns of various calibres, and of these fi"ftj'-six are said to be 
serviceable. Among them is an ingenious imitation of a mountain 
battery', consisting of six small guns (of local mannfocture) w'hieh are 
carried on ponies, and are served by thirty-one gunners. The battery 
is located at Sarara, the headquarters of the ilagrii siin, and the 
guns answer their purpose in tnat they are portable and sufficient to 
overawe any unruly Bhil hamlets. 

The irregular troops comprise 3,000 infantry and 466 cavalr}'; 
they are chiefly employed on police duties in the districts, and are 
described as an undisciplined, ill-paid and variously armed force. 
The total co.st of the regular and irregular troops is about 6| lakhs a 
year. 

In addition, the usual contingent of horsemen and foot-soldiers is 
supplied by the jagirddrs in accordance with the snncfds or agree- 
ments bj' which they hold, but the number that attend is not known. 
The majority of the jagirdara are supposed to serve for three months 
everj' year with one horseman ana two foot-soldiers for every 
Rs. 1,000 of revenue, but there is no uniformity. These feudal 
quotas are inferior even to the irregular troops above described and, 
like them, are employed on police duties or as messengers or for 
driving game. 

The State maintains no Imperial Service troops, but has, since 
1822, contributed Bs. 12,000 yearly towards the cost of the Merwara 
Battalion (which is mentioned in Chapter X* and which is now called 
the 44th Merwara Infentiy) and, since 1841, Rs. 50,000 yearly towards 
the cost of the Mewar Bhil Corps. 

The latter regiment consists of eight companies (seven of Bhils, 
all belonging to the ffilly Tracts, and one chiefly of Hondustanis), and 
has a total strength of 718 of all ranks, namely six British and 
sixteen Native officers, eighty non-commissioned officers, and 616 men. 

It has its headquarters at Kherwata, two companies at Kotra, and 
small detachments at tldaipur and usually at Duugarpur. The corps 


* See also Vol. I. A., Chapter Hafpulana DUtriet Gazdtar {1901}. 
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■was raised between 1840 and 1844 with the object of weaning a semi- 
savage race from its predatory habits, giving it honourable employ- 
ment, and assisting the Darbar in preserving order. The uniform of 
the Bhil sepoy of those early days was a scanty loin-cloth (he would 
wear no other); his arms a bow and arrows; and his distrust and 
suspicion were such that he would serve for daily pay only, deserting 
if that were udthheld. Much good has been effected by the enter- 
tainment of these hill-men. Through the influence of those in the 
serwe and of the numerous pensioners, the entire Bhil population of 
thesp parts has been leavened mth the germs of civilisation; forays 
into Gujarat and the neighbouring States are less frequent than they 
used to be, and there is greater security of life and property. 

In 1844 the corps was employed at Dungarpur in suppressing an 
attempt b)' the ex-Maharawal of that State to set up an usurper, and 
in 1848 a detachment assisted in dislodging and expelling sundry 
gangs of Mina outlaws of Jodhpur and Sirohi that had taken refuge 
in the Aravallis, whence they issued and plundered in the plains. 
Throughout the Mutin}’’ of 1857 the regiment remained staunch. At 
that time a squadron of Bengal Cavalry was stationed at Kherwara 
and left in a body for Kimach after endeavouring to persuade the 
Bhits to join it. The Bhils followed them up, killed every man and 
brought back their horses and accoutrements. A detachment subse- 
quently operated against Tantia Topi’s adherents in Banswara and 
Partabgarh, and gained the Mutiny medal. The regiment received 
its colours .in 1862, and was placed under the Commander-in-Chief in 
India from the 15 th February 1897, having, prior to that date, been 
directly under the Foreign Department of the Government of India 
and the Governor General’s Agent in Bajputana. During the famines 
of 189.9-1900 and 1901-02 the corps did excellent work in the Hilly 
Tracts by hunting do'wn dacoits, patrolling the country, and keeping 
order generally. 
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The Central jail vras opened in May 1887, when it took the place 
of two small forts outside the city walls which had till then been used 
as prisons. It was placed under the superintendence of the 
Residency Surgeon in 1888, was considerably enlarged in 1899-1900, 
and now has accommodation for 458 prisoners (405 males and 53 
females). The daily average strength has varied from 402 in 1897 
to 671 in 1902, while in 1905 it was 451. Similarly, the death-rate 
per mille of average strength has varied from 22 in 1899 to no less 
than 437 in 1900, when 203 prisoners succumbed, chiefly from 
dysentery, diarrhoea and general debility caused by the famine; the 
death-rate in 1905 was 20 per mille. The principal industries carried 
on are the manufacture of carpets, rugs, blankets, dusters, rope, and 
a coarse cloth known as gajl, and the profits on these manufactures 
are about Rs. 2,000 yearly. The cost of maintenance of the Central 
jail in 1905 was Rs. 25,262, or about Rs. 54 per prisoner. Further 
details will be found in Table No. XIII in Vol. II. B. 

Of the jails in the districts nothing is known except that, exclud- 
ing those at Chitor and Jahazpur, they are mere lockups for persons 
under trial or sentenced to short terms of imprisonment, and are 
occasionally overcrowded and generally insanitary. An old building 
in Chitor fort is used as an overflow-jail when the Central prison is full, 
and is under the charge of the ffakim, while at Jahazpur there is a 
suitable building for the accommodation of Mewar prisoners sentenced 
by the Court of Vakils at Deoli. 
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At the last census 4.0,854 persons, or four jier cent, of the people 
(namely 7-6 per cent, of the males and 0-2 per cent, of the females), 
were retm-ned as able to read and uTite. Thus, in the literacy of its 
population Mewfir stood sixth among the twenty States and ohiefships 
of Rajputana in 1901. Taking the population by religions, wo find 
that the Jains come first with nearly 23 per cent. (43-5 males and' 
0'5 females) literate; next the Musalmilns with 7 '9 per cent. (13‘5 
males and 1'5 females); and then the l^ndus with 2 '9 per cent. (5 ’4 
males and 0"15 females). The Animists are practically all illiterate, 
and the remaining religions are so sparsely represented that they have 
been left out of account. 

Some forty odd years ago the only schools in the State were of 
the indigenous type, such as Hindu pdtiislidlas and Mtisalman mak- 
tahs, in which reading, writing and a little simple .'iribhmetio were 
taught, generally in the open air. The firat State school of which wo 
have any knowledge was opened at the capital in’ January 1863 
during the minority of Mahaiuna Shambhu Singh, and was called after 
him the Shamhhuratna pdthshdla. For two years instruction was 
given only in Hindi, Urdu, Persian and Sanskrit, but in 1866 English 
began to be taught, and the number on the rolls in that year was 613. 
In 1877 a special class for the sons of Thakurs was started, but was so 
poorly attended that it was abolished in 1882. In 1885 the institution 
became a high school, afiiliated to the Allahabad University, and has 
since been called the Maharana’s high school ; it has up to date passed 
fifty students for the Entrance and sixty-four for the Middle exami- 
nation of that University, in addition to six students for the Prdgya 
(Sanskrit) examination of the Punjab University. The number on 
the rolls in 1906-06 was 389, and the cost of maintenance about 
Rs. 9,500. 

The next oldest school is one for ^rls, which was established at 
the capital in 1866 and still exists, it was attended by 51 pupils in 
1867, 82 in 1881, 72 in 1891, 109 in 1901, and 114 in 1906-06. The 
girls are taught needlework and a little Hindi, history, geography 
and arithmetic, and the yearly expenditure is about Rs. 550. 

In the disti'icts the Darbar paid no attention to education prior to 
1872-73 Avhen schools were opened at Bhilwara and Chitor ; these 
were followed by a school at Kotra in 1875 and by special institutions 
for Bhils at Jawar and Rakhabh Dev in 1883, and at Bara Pal and 
Faduna in 1884. . On the death of Maharana Sajjan Singh at the 
end of 1884, a sum of two lakhs (local currency) was set aside with the 
object of establishing schools and dispensaries in the^ districts, and 
the number of educational institutions increased from sixteen in 1886 
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to twenty-five in 1891, tliirty-four in 1894 and thirty-seven in 1899. 
There have heen no additions since. 

Besides the liiffh and yirls' seliools already described, the D.arbar 
maintains tlireo prijiiaiy vernariil.'ir schools at. the capital. Two of 
them, called ivsjioctivoly Bndnnpnri and Kn.sljfd Pi'd. were opened in 
1880, and the tliinl some years later. 

The above is a brief ii''count of the .Slate schools in Mewar, and 
it will bo. seen that theii' nnmbfr ro-st; from seven in 1881 to twenty- 
nine in ISO] and forty-two in 1001 and at the present time. Of these 
institutions, five, incindincf one for ."irl.s, are at the capital and the 
rest in the di.slricf«. 'file nninher of students horn** on the rolls was 
about 2,100 in 1891. 8.200 in IflOl .and 2,720 on the 1st Aj)ril 1900. 

Between 188-1 an«i ISO-l the schools were administered by a 
.special commit lee, which took considemhle intiaesl in its work and 
did much to oiieouin^e education, hut tins anaupoment ce.ased in 
.Tilly 1894 when tlie inaiia^eint'nt was taken over by the Mahahma 
and there lias Ivcii hut little proirie.s.s since. 'I’lie total .St.atc 
expenditure on education is about Bs. 2-l-,000 yearly, of which nither 
more than oiic-lialf is diaivcd fnrni a c<-s.s of one anna in the nipco 
levied from the agriculturists of the di.strict.s under settlement. 
Elsewhere a .small fee of one anna j>er student monthly is charged, 
hut the children of the poor gi't their edmsition fri'c. 

The United Free Cliurcli of Scotland Mission maintains .seven 
primary schools, mostly at the capital or in tlio vicinity, which arc 
attended by about 212 hoy.s and 1‘10 girls. The branch of the Chiii-ch 
Misisioiiaiy Society at Kherwara has three hoys’ .schools in the Hilly 
Tnicts, and they are attended by about G2 jiujiils; there arc regimen- 
tal schools at Klierwara ami Kotni : and lasth', nnmerous private 
schools exi.st both at the capital and in the districts, hut. send in no 
retiii-ns to the Darhar. 

The only secondary schools in the State are the high school at the 
capital and an anglo-vcniacular middle school at Bhilwara. The 
number on the rolls on the 1st April 190G was 43G, and the daily 
average attendance during 190.1-0G was 283. Thus only 0’5 per cent, 
of the hoy.s of school-going age (calculated at fitlccii per cent, of the 
total male population) are receiving sccontlary instruction. The cost 
of these two institutions in 1905-0G w.ns about Rs. 10,400. 

Including the six [Mission and tw'o regimental .schools, but omit- 
ting all the other private iiistit utions (of which notliing is known), the 
.State possesses forty-seven primary schools for hoys, and they may ho 
divided into upper (9) and lower (38). English is taught only at the 
school at Chiton The number of hoys on the rolls of these schools 
on the 1st April 1900 was about 2,700, and the daily .average atten- 
dance during 1905-06 was 1,998. 'Thus it may he said that, excluding 
the students in all private schools excejit those maintained by 
missionary enterprise or by the Mewur Bhil Corps, about 3‘4 per 
cent, of the hoys of school-going age are under primary instruction. 

The five institutions for female education .are all priinarj^ and four 
of them ai-e kept up by the United Free Church of Scotland Mission 
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.at a cost of about Rs. 1,000 a year. The number on the rolls of the 
five schools is 264, and the daily average attendance in 190.6-06 was 
187. The percentage of girls under instruction to those of school- 
going age is consequently about 0'05. Female education has made 
little headway as social customs in regard to child marriages and the 
seclusion of women of the well-to-do classes hinder its growth. 

Spooial There are no special schools in the State. A normal school for 

schools. male teachers was started at the capital in 1885 but was closed in 
■1891. The need for a good school of this kind is very great as the 
qualifications of the present teachers are inferior. 

Newspapers. The only newspaper in the State is a weekly publication in Hindi, 
called the Sajjan Kwtti Svdliakar, of which only forty-seven copies 
are printed. It contains local news of no importance and extracts 
from English and vernacular papers. 



CHAPTER XTX. 


Medical. 

The oldest medical institutions are of course the regimental History, 
hospitals of the Mewar Bhil Corps at Kherwara and Kotra, and they 
date from the time when the corps was raised. The first State dis- 
pensary appears to have been opened at the capital in 1862, and 
accommodation for in-patients was protnded in 1864, in which year 
also a branch dispensary wa.s established at the same place. In 
1869-70 a small hospital was opened at Kherwara for the civil popula- 
tion, and was maintained partly from a monthly grant of Es. 40 from 
the Darbar and partly from private subscriptions. In 1877 the 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission established a dispensary at 
Udaipur city, and thus in 1881 there were seven medical institutions 
in the State, including the hospital attached to the jail. 

In the course of the next ten years the main and branch dis- 
pensaries and the Mission hospital at the capital were closed, and the 
Sajjan Hospital, the Walter Hospital for females, and the Shepherd 
Mission Hospital took their places. Several medical institutions were 
opened in the districts, and by the end of 1891 the State possessed 
eighteen hospitals and dispensaries, including the two regimental 
hospitals and the dispensary attached to the Residency which were 
maintained by the Government of India. 

In 1894 the Sajjan Hospital was replaced by the Lansdowne 
Hospital, and the establishment of a dispensary at Mandalgarh in the 
same year, and of another for railway employees at the capital in 
1900 raised the total number of medical institutions in Mewar to 
twenty in 1901. There have been no additions since. Of these 
twenty institutions, thirteen are maintained solely by the Darbar, 
three by the^ Government of India, two partly by Government and 
partly by private subscription, one by the Mission, and one by the 
Maharaj Gosainof Nathdwara. Again, fourteen are hospitals, having 
accommodation for 274 in-patients (213 males and 61 females), while 
the rest are dispensaries. In 1901 more than 200,000 cases were 
treated, and about 7,700 operations were performed ; the similar 
figures for 1905 were 148,579 and 6,603 respectively. Further details 
will be found in Tables Nos. XVI and XVH in Vol. H. B. 

The institutions maintained by the State, both at the capital Management 
and in the districts, as well as the dispensary' at Nathdwara and the andexpendi- 
small hospital attached to the Residency, have for many years been 
under the charge of the Residency Surgeon, and the hospitals at 
Kherwara and Kotra are managed by the Medical OfiScer of the 
Mewar Bhil Corps. The Darbar spends from Rs. 22,000 to Rs.' 25,000 
yeMly on its hospitals and dispensaries, of which sum about two- 
thirds represent the pay of the establishment, including allowances to 
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the ■Rcsirlency Surgeon for siipf-rvision, while enolhcr one-fifth or 
onc-.'sixth 15 the cost of rii».-f]|ciut.“>. 

The followinsr is n hriof -nccoiint of the f hr-e more notehle inslitn- 
tioMS, nil of which nre nt the cnpital : — 

The Lnnsflowjie ITospitnl. .ns .nlreiuly stntofl. tool: the place of the 
olfl Sapnii TTospitnl which wan infi.Tifir both in nccoiriTnotlation and 
ventilation. I|. w.ns oroctcrl in commemoration of T/irfl L;in'flownc’s 
visit to TJflnipnr in November 1801 the foundation-stone was laid 
on the .nth illarch 1802. and the hospital wa« onened on the 8rd July 
1804. It is a fine huildine;. con<Jtriic.*(.‘d on modi-rn .'icic'nMfic principles, 
and one of the host hospitals in IlAjpufrina ; it ha's acconirno'lntion for 
forty-oijrht male and twelve female in-pnfienfs. .and in lOO.n, 27.7.'»0 
c.nscs (fiOl hcincf those of in-patients) were treated, and 1,.8G1 opcni- 
tions were performed. 

The Walter Female IIospil.nl tnlcc.s its n.nme from the late Co'onol 
C. TC. i\I. Walter, who was for many years the Resident here and was 
suh.seqnont.lv the Oovornor Gonemrs* Apfcnt in Rrijputuna. The foun- 
dation-.stnno wa.s laid by the Countess of DufFerin on the 10th No- 
vember ISSo. and the hospital wn.s formally opened by the .irahrirntui 
on the 2‘Uh ^f.ny 1888. It h.ns accommodation for twenty-four in- 
patients, and in lOO.a, 2,01 ."i c,nses (101 hein^j those of in-patients) were 
treated, and i58 operation.s performed. Thi.s hospital ha.s in the pnst 
been indifferently mannjjcd on more than one occasion, but is now in 
excellent bands, and much good work is being done. 

Medical Mission work began in November 1877 when a dispen- 
sary was opened near the Dhitn mnnfli or grain market, but as the 
accommodation was insufficient, it was moved in 1875) to a different 
quarter of the citj’, known ns the Jihnfiyuvn ahrutflia. Here work 
was carried on with increasing success, but was much harnporod by 
the insanitan' condition of the neighbourhood, and in 1SS8 the stti- 
dents of the Missionnn’ Sneietv in connection with the United Pres- 
byterian Divinity Hall in Edinburgh resolved to collect funds, 
tbrouchoiit the Church generally, for the purpose of erecting a suit- 
able hospital. The sum so collected amounted to between £1.700 
and £1,800, and the present Mahfininri granted a site in the Dluln 
mandi bazar free of rent to the Mission. The hospital w.as opened 
by His Highness on the 28tb December 1886 and, at his special re- ' 
quest, was called the Shepherd Mission Hospital after the Rev. Dr. 
James Shepherd who has been the head of the Udaipiir branch of the 
Mission since its establishment in 1877. The building, which cost 
Rs. 21,000, has a fine frontage to the bazar, and consists of an admin- 
istrative block with surgical wards and operating room behind. 
It has accommodation for sixty-four in-patients and deservedly 
.enjoys the confidence of the public. In 1905, 46,392 persons were 
treated, including 249 in-patients, and 1,143 operations were perform- 
ed ; the cost of maintenance in the above year was about Rs. 2,700. 

The State possesses a small lunatic asylnm, constructed in 
1899-1900 outside the city in the suburb called Brahmpol. Eight 
insane persons were adpaitted in 1901 and onlj’^ one in 1905. Little 
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or no attempt is made to cure the patients who are merely detained, 
fed and medicall}’^ treated when suffering from ordinary disease. As 
observed in Chapter III, the census of 1901 showed only nineteen 
insane persons throughout the State. 

The Bhils are said to have inoculated from time immemorial un- 
der the name of kdnai, the operation being done with a needle and 
a grain of dust dipped into the pock of a smallpox case. The prac- 
tice is, however, disappearing with the spread of vaccination. 

An attempt to introduce vaccination in 18(30-61 failed as the 
vaccinators absconded, but a start was made in 1866 when 487 
pei-sons were vaccinated, 308 of them successfully. Up to 1873 
operations were conlined to the capital and suburbs but were then 
extended to Kherwam, and in 1881 a staff of three men successfully 
vaccinated 3,163 pemous, or about two per thousand of the popu- 
lation, at a cost of Rs. 362 or an average of nearly twenty-two pies 
per successful case. In 1886-87 four iJhils were instructed in vacci- 
nation, and their services were appreciated by the people who, it was 
reported, were beginning to recognise the superiority of this pre- 
caution against smallpox over that usually' followed by themselves, 
namely inoculation. About this time also, additional vaccinators 
were entertained for work in the districts generally, and in 1890-91 
a staff of twentj' men under a native Superintendent successfully 
vaccinated 13,668 persons, or more than seven per thousand of the 
population, at a cost of Ks. 2,086 or twcnt 3 '-nine pies per successful 
case. Considerable progress was made during the next decade, and 
in 1898-99 as many as 23,623 persons, or nearly thirteen per thousand 
of the population, were successfully vaccinated. In subsequent years 
loss actual work has been done though, owing to the greatly reduced 
jiopulation, more than sixteen per thousand of the people were suc- 
cessfully vaccinated in 1903-04. 

In 1905-06 a staff of nineteen men successfully vaccinated 19,364 
peraons, or nineteen per thousand of the inhabitants, at a cost of 
Rs. 2,014, or an average of twenty pies per case. The department 
is under the superintendence of the Residency Surgeon. Vaccination 
is nowhere compulsory and is on the whole popular. 

The sj'stem of selling quinine in pice packets at post oflSces was 
introduced in January 1895. These packets were at first supplied to 
postmasters by the Residency Surgeon, but since 1902 have been 
obtained direct from the Aligarh jail in the United Provinces. In 
1900-01, when malarial fever of an exceptionally severe type pre- 
vailed, 18,120 packets of 5-grain doses were sold. Four years later 
the packets were made up into 7-grain doses, and in 1905-06 only 
2,206 were disposed of. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Surveys. 

The State was topographically surveyed by the Survey of Tnflm 
between' 1873 and 1881, and the area as calculated in the Surveyor 
General’s Office by planimeter from the standard topographical sheets, 
is 12,690*71 square miles, excluding the two ■pa/rgcmas of Gangapur 
(26*04 square miles) and Nandwas. (36*25 square miles), which belong 
respectively to Sindhia and Holkar. 

‘Between 1879 and 1883 a cadastral survey was earned out with 
the plane-table in the greater ^rtion of the khalaa lands or those 
paying revenue direct to the Darbar. The area so surveyed was 
3,088,822 Inghaa, or 1,649,073 acres, or about 2,677 square miles, the 
local bvgha being nearly 2,584 square yards, or rather more than one- 
half (*5338) of an acre. The settlement was introduced in an area of 
about 2,000 square miles. 

In this revenue survey outside agency was employed as there were 
no trained men in the State. In the course of the operations, however, 
some twenty local men were taught to survey, but unfortunately 
they were not, it is believed, given employment by the Darbar, and 
practically no attempt has been made to keep the maps and records 
up to date. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


LIiscellaneous. 

Amet. — An estate in the north-west of Mewur, consisting of 
twenty-six villages. The population fell from 16,506 in 1891 to 
8,616 in 1901, or by nearly 48 per cent. The principal castes are 
Mahajans (1,410), Rajputs (1,122), Jats (6Y9), and Brahmans (661). 
The annual income is about Rs. 28,000, and a tribute of local 
Rs. 3,415 (or about Imperial Rs. 2,700) is paid to the Darbar. 

The estate is held by one of the first class nobles who has the title 
of Rawat, and belongs to the *Chondawat sept of the Sesodia Raj- 
puts. The family claims descent from Singha or Singhji, a grandson 
of Chonda and consequently a great-grandson of Rana Lakha (1382- 
97). Singha’s eldest son, Japraji, was killed at Bagor in the time of 
Mna S-inga (1508-27), and was followed by the gallant Patta who 
was slain at the Ram Pol gate of the Chitor fort fighting against 
Akbar in f 1567. Patta is always mentioned as holding the estate 
of Kelwa, but his son, Karan Singh, received Amet from Mna Pratap 
Singh I. The subsequent Rawats have been: Man Singh I; Madho 
Singh; Govardhan; Dule Singh; Prithwi Singh I; Man Singh II; 
Fateh Singh; PratTip Singh; Salim Singh; Prithwi Singh II; Chhatar 
Singh; and Sheonath Singh. The last named is the present Rawat; 
he was bom in 1869, succeeded to the estate in 1874, and was educa- 
ted at the Mayo College at Ajmer. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of Amet, 
situated on the right bank of the Chandrabhaga river, a tributary of 
the Banas, in 25“ 18' N. and 73° 56' E. about fifty miles north by 
north-east of Udaipur city. The town lies in a fbe valley, nearly 
surrounded by hills, and is walled. Population (1901) 3,297. 

Aslnd. — An estate in the north of Mewar comprising seventy-two 
villages. The population fell from 21,416 in 1891 to 12,528 in 1901, 
or by more than 41 per cent. The principal castes are Gujars (1,837), 
Kumhars (1,137), Brahmans (971), Mahajans (898), and Rajputs 
(894). The annual income is about Rs. 80,000, and a tribute of local 
Rs. 1,300 (or about Imperial Rs. 1,000) is paid to the Darbar. 

• The estate is held by one of the first class nobles who has the title 
of Rawat and belongs to the Chondawat sept of the Sesodia Rajputs. 
The founder of this particular family was Thakur Ajit Singh, the 
younger son of Rawat Arjun Singh of Kurabar. He received a grant 
of the Gorkhya estate of fourteen villages from Maharana Bhim Singh, 
on whose behalf he signed the treaty of 1818 with the British Govern- 
ment. He was succeeded by his adopted son, Dule Singh of Satola, 
who was given the title of Rawat, several-additional villages including 

*. See pages 16 and 36 mipnr. _ t. See pages 19.20 supra. 
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Asind, and a place among the first class nobles. The subsequent 
Bawats have been Khumun Singh, Arjun Singh, and Bnnjifc l^ngh. 
The last named is the present Rfiwat, was bom in 1884, was adopted 
from the Kurabar family, succeeded to the estate in 1896, and was 
educated at the jMa 3 ’o College at Ajmer. 

The principal place in Asind is the small town of the same name, 
situated on tho left bank of the Khiiri river, si tributarj' of the Banus, 
in 26® 44' N. and 74® 19' E. about ninety miles north-cast of 
Udaipur citj’. Population (1901) 2,2.37. On the opposite bank of 
the nver arc some temples built by Sawai Bhoj, tho oldest son of Bagh 
Rao who is said to have been a descendant of the great Prithwi Raj 
Chauhun, tho last Hindu kine of Delhi (1 193). The twenty-four sons 
of Bagh Rao were called Bughrawats, and wore famed for their gener- 
osity and courage ; they wore all killed in a fight with the Parihar 
Rajputs in the thirteenth century. Dcojl, a son bom to Saw.ai Bhoj 
by a Gujar female, is said to have been well- versed in mysteries and 
magic, besides being very strong; and his deeds form the general 
topic of tho songs among the people of these parts. The temples 
enjoy a small jagir for c.vpcnscs, and tho land is cultivated by 
Bhopas, a class of mendicants who greatly revere DeojI and Sawai 
Bhoj. 

, Badnop. — An estate in the north of Mewar, close to the border of 
the British District of Menvura, and comprising 117 villages. The 
population fell from 27,519 in 1891 to 15,242 in 1901, or by 44 per 
cent. At tho last census eighty-six per cent, of the inhabitants were 
Hindus, and the principal castes were Gujars (3,078), Juts (1,264), 
Hahdjans (993), and Bhils (867). The annual income is about Rs. 
70,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 4,084 (or about Imperial Bs. 3,300) 
is paid to the Darbdr. 

The estate is held by one of the first class nobles who is termed 
Thdkur and belongs to the Alcrtia sept of the Bathor Rajputs. The 
family claims descent from Duda, the fourth son of Rao Jodha who 
founded Jodhpur city in 1459. The Mewar branch of this family left 
Jodhpur in the sixteenth century, and the first and most distinguished 
of the Thakurs of Radnor was the valiant Jai Mai who, as •already 
mentioned, was killed during Akbar’s siege of Chitor in 1567. His 
son and successor, Mukand Das, also fell in a battle a^inst Akbar near 
Etimbha^rh. The subsequent Thakurs have been: Manman Das; 
Sanwal Dds who fought on several occasions against Aurangzeb’s 
army in Rand Rdj Singh’s time; Jaswant Singh; Jogi Dds; Jai Mai H; 
Jai Singh; Sultan Singh; Akhai Singh (wounded in action with Madho 
Rao Sindhia in the time of Rand Ari Singh II) ; Gaj Singh ; Jet 
Singh; Jodh Singh; Fratdp Singh; Kesri Singh; and Govind Singh. 
The last named is the present Thdkur, who was bom in 1871 and 
succeeded his grandfather in 1889. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated in 25® 50' N. and 74® 17' E. about ninety-six miles 


* See psgei 19-20 supra. 
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north-cast of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 2,056. The town 
contains a branch post office and a vernacular school, the latter main- 
tained by the Thakur. To the north on the edge of a pond stands a 
temple to Devi, built by Puna Kumbha (l‘i33-CS), and a little beyond 
it in the ssamc direction are the remains of an old fort Ciillcd Bairut- 
garh. In the jungle in the viciniU* tigers and bears arc occisionally 
found. 

Bagor. — A jHnyana of the State, situatt!d .somewhat in the north 
and consisting of twenty-.^even villages. Population : 12,568 in 1891, 
and 7,4S2 in'lOOl.or a dccrc:isc of 40 per cent. At the last census 
nearly ninetj* cent, of the inh.'ibitants were Hindus, and the 
principal castes wore .Tats (1,081), Brahmans (903), and Mnhajans 
(672). The pargaiui yields a land revenue of about R-s. 18,700 a 
year, and i.s administered by a ffvkiin. 

Bagor wa.s 6rst given in jngir to Nnth Singh, the second son of 
Riinfi S'angrsiin Singh II (1710-34), and w.as held by his descendants 
till 1875, when it w.ts confiscated and mndc hlinlm. The four 
immediate predecessors of the present chief of Udaipur, namely 
M.ahririinris Snnlfir Singh, Sarup Singh, Sh.ambhn Singh, and Sajjan 
Singh, wore all of the Bagor hou.«e. The last Malmnij of Bagor was 
Sohan Singh, who gave trouble in 1875 and was removed to Benares 
{vide page 28 Fvpm) ; he died a few years ago. 

'I'he headquarters of the jxirgana are .at the .«mal! town of the 
same name which is .situated on the left bank of the Kothfiri river, a 
tributarj* of the Banas, in 25'“' 22' N. and 74' 23' E. about seventy 
miles north-c.ast of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 2,353. 

Banera. — An estate in the north of ilewar, consisting of one 
to\vn (Banera) and 111 villages. The population fell from 36,804 in 
1891 to 22,800 in 1901, or by 38 per cent. The princip.al c.astcs arc 
Juts (2,575), Giijars (2,351), Brnhm.ans (1,498), Chatnars (1,469), Gadris 
(1 ,3311,. Rajputs (1,219), -Mfilis (1.210), .and Chakars (1,111). The 
annual income is about Rs. 88,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 6,124 (or 
about Imperial Rs. 4,900) is paid to the Darbar. 

Banera has formed part of Mewar from very ancient times. 
Akbar took it about 1567, .and it is de-reribed in the Ain-i-Akbart 
as one of the twcnt\--six vinlullt< of the mrkdr of Chitor in the Sdbah of 
Ajmer, ha\ang an area of 58,038 bTglut/i and yielding .an annual revenue 
of 3,296,200 aa?ns (R..», 82,405). During the succeeding hundred years 
it frequently changed hands, but .about 1681 Bhim Singh, a younger son 
of Ranu Ruj Singh I, proceeded to the court of Aurangzeb and, for 
services rendered m the Deccan, received not only the estate in jdglr 
but the titles of Raja .and of a commander of 5,000 (Panj hazari). 
His successors were Ajab Singh ; Suraj Mai : Sultan Singh (appointed 
governor of a small district in the Deccan by Bahadur Shilh) ; Sardar 
Singh who built a fort on a hill close to Banera town in 1750 and, on 
being ousted therefrom by Raja Umed Singh of Shahpura, sought 
shelter at Udaipur where he died ; Rai Singh who recovered the fort 
with the .assistance of Rana Raj Singh 11, whose feudatory he then be- 
came; Hamir Singh; Bhim Singh II; Udai Singh; San^m Singh; 
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.Govincl Singh ; nnd Ahlini Singh. Tlic last named is the present 
.Haja; he was born in ]8G8 and .succeeded his father in ]‘J0.5. The 
■Efijus of Bnnera enjoj' certain privileges not possessed by the other 
nobles of the State. Of these tho clnef is the right on .“iiccession to 
.hove n Bwoi-d sent to them with all lionniir at Banoia, on receipt of which 
•they proceed to Udaipur to be installed. On the death of Kaja 
Sangram Singh, Qovind Singh was jdaced in popses.sion of the estate 
by the inhabitants witliout t he consent of tho Darbar, and in 1855 the 
British Government interposed to su])port the authority of the 
Maharuna, but tho submission of tho Raja and his subjects obviated 
the necessity for sending a force to Banera. As a penalty for his 
contumacy, Govind Singli was compelled to proceed to Udaipur with- 
out receiving the sword of honour, and to ask for ])nrdon, which was 
granted on payment of a line and on execution of a written promise 
that no succession to the estate should be considered valid without the 
previous consent of the Darbar. 

Banera Town. — The chief town of the estate of the same name, 
situated in 25” 30' N. and 7i” 41' E. about ninety miles north-east of 
Udaipur city and five miles cn.stof Mandal station on the Rajputana- 
Muiwa Railway. Population ( 1901 ) 4 , 201 . The town is walled and 
possesses a branch post olHcc, while on a hill to the west, 1,003 
feet above sea-level and included M'ithin the ramparts, stand tho 
fort and palace, the latter being one of the most imijosing edifices in 
.the State. To the south-west is a picturesque tank of considerable 
size. 

Bansi. — ^An estate in the south-east of JMcwfir, consisting of fifty- 
nine scattered villages. Tho population dccro.ascd from 8,821 in 1891 
to 6,736 in 1901, or by nearly 35 per cent. Tho principal castes arc 
Bhils (2,385), Brahmans (373), and Janwas — a low class of Hindus — 
(325). The annual income is about Bs. 24,000, and a tribute of 
local Rs. 202 (or about Imperial Rs. 150) is paid to the Darbar. The 
-country is well-woudcd and used to contain much valuable timber, 
but no attention is paid to forest conservancy, and the Bhils and 
.other wild tribes carry on their malpractices almost unchecked. 

The estate is held by one of the fii-st class nobles who is termed 
Rawat and belongs to tho Shaktawat sept of tho Scsodia Rajputs. 
Shakat Singh or Shakta, from whom the sept takes its name, was the 
second son of Rana Udai Singh (1537-72), and from his younger son, 
Achal Das, this family claims descent. The first Rawat of Bans! 
appears to have been Kesri Singh who received the estate from Rana 
Raj Singh I (1652-SO), and he was followed by Ganga Dus who is said 
to have made several « daring attacks, on the imperial army when 
Aurangzeb invaded tho State in 1680 ; H'aii Singh ; Hathi Singh ; • 
Achal Das ; Padam Singh ; Kishor Singh ; Amar Singh ; Ajit Singh ; 
.Nahar Singh ; Pratap Singh ; Man Singh ; and T’akht Singh. The last 
named is the present Rawat, was bom in 1879 and succeeded to the 
estate in 1887. He resides at the village of Bansi which is situated' 
in 24“ 20' N. and 74“ 24' E. about forty-seven miles south-east of 
Udaipur city, and possesses a branch post office, ■ . 
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BapT Sat^i. — ^An estate in the south-east of Mewar, comprising 
ninety-one villages. The population fell from 16,499 in 1891 to 
10,599 in 1901, or by nearly 36 per cent. The principal castes arc 
Bhils (2,018), Rajputs (1,051), Mahajans (1,051), Chamars (032), 
Dhakars (593), and Brahmans (578), The annual income is about 
Rs, 48,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 1,024 (or about Imperial Rs. 820) 
is paid to the Darbar. 

The estate is held by the senior noble of Mewar who is a Rajput 
of the Jhala clan and is styled the Raj of SadriL In the beginning of 
•the sixteenth century, in the time of Rana Rai Mai, one Jhala Ajja 
came to Mewar from Halwad in Kathiawar, accompanied by his 
brother Sajja, and entered the service of the Rana, In 1527 he 
fought on the side of Sangram Singh I again.st the emperor Babar in the 
famous battle at Khanua in Bharatpur territory, and when the Rana 
was wounded and was being carried off the field, Ajja took his phice 
on his elephant and thus drew on him.self the brunt of the battle. He 
did not survive the da3', but his son received the fief of Saflri, the title 
of Raj, the seat of honour next to the Rana in public assemblage, and 
the right, of carrying the ensigns of 31ev,ar and of beating hits kettle- 
drums as far as the gate of the palace ; and the.se jnivileges are still 
enjoyed by his successors. 


Chandra riingh : Kirat fcingh I : Rai Singh 11 : Surtfcaa Singh IJL ; 
Cbandsn Singh : Kirat Smgh II ; Sheo Singh ; Kai kingh 111 : and 
Dole Singh- The last named is the present Raj, v.'a“ bom in IS84 
and succeeded by adoption in 1897, 


name, situaTed in zi zo and zy Jt. aoont- nitr rones esst 
by sDUth-east' of Udaipur ciir. It- is surrounded far a stone *V2;1 
much out of repair, and possesses a brarch p’y~z cHee s.nd e 
conspicuously situated palace^ On a hiil to the south is & small fort, 
now alr;jost*in ruins. In l&Oi the town otnlained inhab- 

itants. 

Beals , — An esta-oe striated pemly rear U«^mur but ohie£r 

in the vimnity of Gziicz, and c-ntaining 111 ri-Iages. Pcpuiat-lon ; 
23JB23 in 1891 and 12,853 in 1991, or a cerre&se cd 4<5‘ per oent, Ah- 
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tury. The first member of whom there is any mention is Sangram 
Singh, and ho was succeeded by Pralnp Singh I ; Urdiiji who received 
Bedia for his residence from Kuna Amar Singh I; Kam Chandra I, 
who on several occasions ncconi|Kmierl tiic hoii- app.'«-ent of Mewar to 
the courts of Jahangir and Shfili Jahati ; Sabal Singh and Sultan 
Singh, both of whom fought in the itnim's army against Aurangzeb; 
Baiclit Singh Ij Bilm Chandm II; Pratap Singh II j Kesri Singh; 
Bakht Singli II ; Takht Singh ; Karan Singli ; and Bahar Singh. 
Of these, Bakht Singh II was noted for his ability and honesty, and 
for his loyalty alike to his own chief and the Supreme Government. 
He brought some of tin'. European residents of Bimacb from Dungla 
to Udaipur during the Mutiny of IS.oT by the order of Illaharana 
Sarup Singh, and for these services received a sword of honour. At 
the Impcriai Assemblage of 14577 he was created a Kao Bahadur and, 
a )'ear later, a C.I.E. iCaran Singh wn.s a member of the Mahcndraj 
Sabha and rcecivod the title of Kao Bahadur from the British Govern- 
ment in 1896. The present llao is Bilhar Singh, who was born in 
1895, succeeded his father in 1900, and is being educated at the 
Mayo College. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of Bcdla which 
is situated in 24" 38' N. and 73’ 42' E., about four miles north of 
Udaipur city and on the left bank of the Ahar river. Population 
(1901) 1,222, Included in this estate and about seven miles north of 
Chitor on tho right bank of the Bcrach river is the village of Nagari, 
one of tho most ancient places in Enjputann. If- was once a large and 
important city, and its old name is said to liavc been Madhyamika. 
Several coins and a fragmentary inscription of a period anterior to tho 
Christian era have been discovered hero ; the inscription is now in the 
Victoria Hall at Udaipur. There are also u coujilc of Buddhist slii^as 
or topes, and an enclosure of huge cut blocks of stone which was 
originally a Buddhist building of some kind, but was used by Akbar 
for his elephants, and is consequently called liaihi-ka-ham. To the 
north of Nagari is a hollow tower or pyramidal column called Akbar’s 
lamp and built by him when besiegingChitor. Akbar is said to have 
used it ns a lamp by burning cotton-seeds soaked in oil and placed in 
a Ina’gc cup attached to the apex. 

Begun. — An estate in the east of Mewnr consisting of one town 
(Begiln) and 127 villages. The population decreased from 30,835 in 
1891 to 12,505 in 190 J, or by more than 59 per cent. At the last 
census more than eighty-four per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus, 
and the principal castes were Dhakars (4,021), Brahmans (1,228), 
Mahajans (672), Chakara (631), and Balais (535). The annual income 
is about Bs. 48,000, and a tribute of local 6,632 (or about Imperial 
Bs. 5,200) is paid to the Darbur. 

The estate is held by one of the first class nobles of Mewax who 
is termed Bawat Sawai and belongs to the Ohondawat se]^ of the 
Sesodia Bajputs. The first to receive the estate was Qovind Das, who 
was the son of Bawat Ebengui'ji of Salumbar and is said to have been 
killed iu ftu .engagement with Mii'za Shahnlkb, one of Akbar’s generals, 
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present Rawat; he'-vras born in 1875 and succeeded his father in 
1897. 

The principal place in Bhainsrorgarh is the village of the same 
name which is picturesquely situated at the confluence of the Bamani 
ahd Ghambal rivers in 24“ 58' N. and 75“ 34' E., about 120 miles east, 
by north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,594. According, 
to Tod, it takes its name after a merchant called Bhainsa and a 
Banjara or earner called Bora, and was built to protect caravans. 
Others say-that the village and fort were constructed by, and named 
after, a Mahajan called Bhainsa Sah, who was probably a servant 
of the Chauhan kings who ruled over Sambhar and Ajmer. The fort 
stands on a lofty rook and overlooks the sole passage which exists for 
many miles across the Chambal. The summit of the Rawat’s palace is 
160 feet above the river, the water level of which is 1,009 feet above 
the sea. 

The place was taken by Ala-ud-din about 1303, but was subse- 
quently recovered by the Rana and given in joiglr to a Hara Rajput 
named Dewa or Deoraj, whose daughter was mamed to Ari Singh, the 
son of Rana Lakshmah Singh. An Singh assisted his father-in-law in 
reducing the Minas and establishing his authority in the territory to 
the north, now called Bundi. In the fifteenth century it formed part 
of the estate of Suraj Mai, a grandson of Rana Mokal, but he was dis- 
possessed by Prithwl RajI son of Rana Rai Mai. Later on, it was 
given to Shakat Singh, a younger son of Rana Udai Singh, and 
remained with his family for some three generations ; and finally in • 
1741 it was included in the estate then conferred on Lai Singh. 

Barolli — At Barolli, a wild and romantic spot three miles north- 
east of Bhainsrorgarh, is a group of Hindu temples which Pergusson 
considered the most perfect of their age he had met with in this part 
of the country and, in their own peculiar style, perhaps as beautiful as 
anything in India. These buildings are believed to belong to the 
eighth or ninth, or possibly the tenth century, but no certain date can' 
be' assigned. There are, it is true, a couple of inscriptions on the 
Ghateshwar temple, one of which is dated 925, but neither refer to its 
construction. The principal temple is the one just mentioned ,* its 
base is nearly plain, being only ornamented with three great niches 
filled with sculptured groups of considerable merit, and all referring 
to the worship of Siva. Above this the spire (sikhara) rises to a height 
of fifty-eight feet from the ground, covered with the most elaborate 
detail and yet so well kept down as not to interfere with the main 
outline of the building. Instead of the astylar enclosed porch or 
ma/ndap, it has a pillared portico of great elegance, whose roof reaches 
more than half-way up the temple and is sculptured with a richness 
and complexity of design almost unrivalled, even in those days of 
patient prodigality of l^our. Internally the roof is more elaborately 
carved than the exterior; it consists of a square within the entablature 
of about 12J feet, the corners of which are cut off by four slabs placed 
diagonally to each other, so as to reduce it to a square of about nine 
feet. This operation is again repeated, and the square; becomes a 
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little less than one-half of the original one, or about six feet, and this 
opening is closed by one slab, pierced with a quatrefoil trefoiled — to 
borrow a lorm from Gothic architechirc — the w’hole depth of the roof 
being about three feet. It is one of the most elaborate as well as most 
beautiful specimens of the Hindu mode of roofing to be seen any- 
where. 

Other objects of interest here are : a detached porch called the 
Singar Chaori or nuptial hall of Rfijfi Hun; the shrines of Ganesh and 
Narad ; two pillare, one erect and the other prostrate, which probably 
supported a toran or trilithon : the shrine of Asht Mfita ; and the 
shrine of the Tri-viwrlti or Hindu triad, Brahinii, Vishnu and Siva. 
Outside the enclosure in which those buildings are found is a reservoir 
or kVivd with a miniature temple in the middle, and suiTounded by 
small shrines in one of which is a figure of Vishnu, reposing on the 
Sesh Shayi/a (or bed of the serpent), which Fergusson thought the 
most beautiful piece of purely’ Hindu sculpture he had ever seen. The 
big temple and nuptial hall arc in an excellent state of preservation 
and some of the smaller .shrines are fairly so, though the figures inside 
have been generally mutilated. *In ciivving and artistic conception 
there is nothing in Mewfir to equal this group of buildings except 
perhaps the Sas Bahu temple at Nugda near Udaipur city. 

[J. Tod, Anwds mid antiquities of JRajastha/n, Vol. II, 
pages 704-13, (1S32); J. Fergusson, Picturesque illustrnfions .of 
ancient architecture, (1848), and History of Indian and eastern 
architecture, pages 449-51, (1899).] 

Bhllwara. — A cUa or district of the State situated somewhat in 
the north and north-east and containing two towns (Bhilwfira and Pur) 
and 205 villages. The population fell from 96,443 in 1891 to 66,565 in 
1901, or by nearly 31 per cent. At the last census about eighty-seven 
per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus, and the princi^jal castes were 
Mahujans (6,843), Juts (6,411), Brahmans (6,151), Gujars (4,730), 
Gadris (3,503). Balais (3,025), Bajputs (2,850), ChaharS (2,737), 
Kumhars (2,529), and Mfilis (2,463). 

The district is divided into two iahsils, Bhilwura and Mandal, 
each under a naib-haldm. A revenue settlement was introduced in 
1886 for a tenn of twenty years and is to be extended for a further 
period ; the receipts from the land average about lls. 89,000 yearly. 
Garnets are found at several places. 

Bhilwara Town. — The headquarters of the sila of the same name, 
situated in 25* 21' N. and 74* 39' E. about eighty miles north-east 
of Udaipur city and half a mile east of the Bhilwara station on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population increased from 8,175 in 1881 
to 10,343 in 1891 and 10,346 in 1901. Nearly seventy-five per cent, 
of the inhabitants are Hindus, and sixteen per cent. Musalmans. 

The town. Tod relates, was completely deserted at the close of the 
Pindari war in 1818, but in more peaceful times it rapidly rose from 
ruin and in a few months contained 1,200 bouses, a number which 
had increased to 2,700_ in 1822. Bishop Heber visited the place in 
1825 and wrote : — It is a large town without any splendid buildings. 
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but wibh a number of neat houses, four long bazars and a greater ap- 
pearance of trade, industry and moderate but widely diffused wealth 
- and comfort than I had seen since I left Delhi, The streets were full 
of hackeries laden with com and flour, the shops stored with all 
of woollen, felt, cotton and hardware goods, and the neatness of the 
workmanship in iron far surpassed what I should have expected to see. 
Here too everybody was full of Capt. Tod’s praise. The place had 
been entirely ruined by Jamshid Khan and deserted by all its inhabit- 
ants' when Tod persuaded the Ranato adopt measures for encouraging 
.the ’owners of land to return and foreign merchants to settle; he 
himself drew up a code of regulations for them, obtained them an 
immunity from taxes for a certain number of years and sent them 
patterns of different articles ofEnglish manufacture for their imitation 
He .also gave money liberally to the beautifying of their town. In 
short, as one of the merchants who called on me said, ‘ It ought to 
be called Todga/nj, but there is no need for we shall never forget 
him.’. Such praise as this from people who had no further hopes of > 
seeing or receiving any benefit from him is indeed of sterling 
value,” , ' 

Bhilwara is still an important trade centre, and has long been 
noted for the excellence and durability of its tinned utensils which are 
.largely exported, A ginning factory and cotton-press, the property of 
■ the Darbar, give employment to about 600 hands daily during the 
working season, and the average yearly out-tum is about 12,000 bales 
of cotton and wool. There was formerly a mint here ; it is not known 
when it was first worked but probably in the time of Shah Alam, as 
the rupee’ and the old paisa bear, his name. The coins are called 
.Bhilaii, are still current in parts of the State, and were till quite 
recently largely in circulation in Sirohi. The mint was closed prior 
to 1870. The town possesses a combined post and telegraph office, a 
travellers’ bungalow, an anglo-vemacular middle school, a primary 
school 'for girls (kept up by the United Free Church Mission), and a 
hospital mth accommodation for twenty in-patients. 

Mandal.— A ialml of the Bhilwara zila and the headquarters 
•thereof. The small to^ra is situated in- 25° 27' N. and 74° 35' 

E. "about nine miles north-west of Bhilwara and four miles south . 
by south-west of Mandal station on the Kajputana-Malwa Railway. 
Population (1901) 3,978. The place possesses a branch post office and 
a primary vernacular school. Immediately to the north is a fine arti- 
ficial tank, said to be of' great age, and on its embankment are the 
remains of some buildings constructed by Akbar after he had taken 
Chitor in 1567. To the south is a large chhatri erected to the 
memory of Jagannath Kachwaha, the younger son of Raja Bahar Mai 
of Amber, who died here about 1610. Mandal was occupied ,by im- 
perial troops under prince Parwez and Mahabat Khan iii the time of 
Jahan^r, but was restored to the Rana on his tendering his submission 
to' the emperor in 1614. Subsequently it changed hands more than 
once, and ' at the' end of the seventeenth century was given by 
Auran'gzeb in jagTr to Krishna Singh, son of the Rathor Thakur of 



Bhindar Town.--Tii<: Iirincijvul plrtc- it» ihi’ of llu* ynme 

n:mn*, .•-injutotl in i V N. 7-J 11' K. ubonl thirly-Lwo milos 
l>y of l;<l:\i|)nr city. The town, which i.s walled and 

Mirroumk-d hy a ditch, contain'd .*>.172 inliahitnnt< in IPOI against 
<,i.7HU in Th'-ro i« a hnmch poet, otlic’ here. 

Bijolia. — An estate in the cast of Mcv.ar, consisting of cigltty- 
thrcc vili.'igcs hold ht' «in<' of tin* first circs tiohlcs wlio is a I’onwar 
llajpnt aj>d has the title of ILao S.nvai. 'J'hc pojojlation fell from 
14,y }0 in J'SPl to 7,tt7.'J in IPOl.or hy nearly -IP p>‘r cent. 'J'ho. prin- 
cip,al ca,ct‘;.s arc Dliiikar.s ^2,lli>)r l>hds (700). Undimans (.a‘19), .and 
M.ahrijans (.a05). Titc .annu.al income is about. Ks. ri7,000, and a tribute 
of local Us. Pj.oTG (or about Imperial Us. 2,.'SC0) is paitl to the Darbar. 

The aiice.stors of this family were originally Kao.s of Jagner near 
E-ayiltia in the Uharatpur State. U.ao Asoka migntlcd to ilfewar in 
the time of Uanfi Sanga (1508-27) and received the e.state. His 
.succ'-ssor-s v,-eic Sujfin Singh ; ^lamiir Singh ; Diingar Singh ; Shubh 
Karan I ; Kc-shava Das I, wlto was killed fighting for Uana Amor 
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Singh against Jahangir’s army; Indra Bhun ; Bairi Sal, tlie brother- 
in-law ol Bana Ihij Singh I for wiioin he fought against Aumngzob’s 
troops and was \YOundGd ; Duijan Sal; Vikrainaditya; Mundhata; 
Shiibh Karan II, who was wounded in tho battle of Ujjain in 1760 
aiid received the t.itlo of Sawai ; Keshava Dds II, in whose time 
Bijolia was occu 2 >ied by the ilinrfithds, but he ousted them and 
regained i)ossossion ; Shoo Singh ; Govind Singh ; and Kishari Singh 
The last named is tho pre.sent Rao Sawai, was bom in 1869 and 
succeeded his father in 1895. 

Tho j)rincipal place in the estate is the village of the same name, 
situated in 25" 10' N. and 75“ 20' E., close to the Bundi border and 
about 112 miles north-cast of Udaipur city. The, ancient name of 
Bijolia was Vindhyavalli ; it is walled and i)icturcsquely situated on a 
plateau which is called the Ui)armfd. Among objects of antiquarian 
interest in.ay be mentioned three Sivaitc temples, i)robably of tlie 
tenth century; a reservoir with steiis called the Mandakini Baori; 
five Jain temple.*! dedicated to Pdrasndth; the remains of a jjalace; 
and two rock inscrii)tions. The Jaiji temi)les, situated on rising 
gi'ound about a mile to tho south-east, wore built by Alahajan Lola in 
the time of the Chauhan Raja Someshwar of Ajmer in 1170, and one 
of them is considered specially sacred ns containing a comjiletc small 
model of a tcmj)le inside it. The rook inscriptions are both dated 
1170; one gives the genealogy of the Chauhans of Ajmer from 
Chahumun to Someshwar (published in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Soeicty; Vol. LV), and the other is a Jain poem called 
Unnaihshikhar Furdn (unpublished). At Tilnsma, about three 
miles from Bijolia, are four temples, the jnincipal of which is dedicated 
to Sarwoshwar (Siva) and seems to belong to the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury ; also a monastery, a kund or reservoir, and a ioran or triumphal 
archway — all very interesting ruins but having no inscription, 

[J. Tod, Joinah and antiquities of lidjasthdn, y ol. 11, pages 
743-45, (1832) ; A Cunningham, Archceological Survey of Northern. 
India, Vol. VI. (1878); and H. Cousens, Progress lieport of the 
Archceological Suo'vcy of IVcstcrn India for th6 year ending 30th 
June 1906.] 

Chhoti Sadri. — A zila or district in the south-east, containing 
one town (Chhoti Sadri) and 209 villages. It is divided into two 
tahsils, Chhoti Sadri and Kuraj, each under a naib-hdkiin. Popula- 
tion ; 48,060 in 1891, and 31,662 in 1901, or a decrease of 34 per cent, 
during the last decade. The principal castes are’ Minas (4,382), 
Chamars (2,420), Brahmans (2,399), Rajputs (1,893), and Mahajans 
(1,862). The district is the most fertile of the State, the soil being for 
the most part black. cotton; it is traverseil by the Jakam river and 
possesses numerous wells. A revenue settlement was introduced in 
1893 for a term of twenty years, and the average annual receipts from 
the land are nearly a lakli of rupees. . 

Chhoti Sadri Town. — The headquarters of the zila oi the same 
name, situated in 24° 23' N, and 74° 43' E. ab./Ut sixty-six miles east 
by south*eagt"5f‘U Jaipur city'. The population fell from 5,368 in 1891 
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Tlio «turj’ runs iliat l!i»* I’iui'liiv.L-i, hociniic iim'itt'rs t»f tlio 

•.vho!<.‘ of linJi.’t, wijK- tnvflliiii; in sfrncli of wc-iltli t<> t tiablo 

ilium to |K-ribriii tlm ctTomony «l the Jinjitt-uyO sacrifiei;, and Ilium 
found his way to this sjiot. At that lime a ilogi namcil Nirbhni JCath 
was hvini; at tJao MtiUli on the hill, and a.liiti at Ivukreshwnr. lihim 
asked the Jogi for the iihilosophers stone in his possession, and the 
lailtr agreed to give it to him provided he built a fort in the course of 
the mgiit. The terms being accepted, llhlm, partly b}* his own cxlra- 
ordinaiy <jl;iil and jvirtly with the assislanco of the gods, carved the 
outline el the hill into the form of a ramparb and only a small portion 
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on tho south 6rii sido romuined to bs complctod when the Jogi request- 
ed the Jati to crow like a cock (a sign of the break of- day) so that 
Bhitn might give up the attempt and lose the wager. The Jati com- 
plied, and Bhim, thinking it was dawn, dashed his foot against the 
ground, thereby opening a reservoir of water still called Bhim-lat. 
Another reservoir was formed where he rested his knee and is now 
known as Bhim-godi; the pond where the Jati crowed is called 
Kukreshwar kuud, and the spot where Bhim placed the Mahadeo 
lingam which he kept fastened to his arm is now marked by the 
Nilkanth Mahadeo temple. 

Subsequently the place became the capital of a branch of the' 
Mauryas or Mori JElajputs and was called Chitrakot after Chitrang, the 
chief of this house, whose tank and ruined palace are still to be seen 
in the southern portion of the hill. 

As mentioned in Chapter II, the fort was taken from Man Singh 
Maurya by Bapa Rawal in 734, and it was the capital of the Mewar 
State till 1567 when the seat of government was transferred to Udai- 
pur cit}\ Chitor has been three times taken and sacked by the 
Musalman kings and emperors, namely (1) in 1303 by Alarud-din 
Khilji, who handed it over to his son Xhizr Khan and called it Khizr- 
abad after him ; (2) in 1534 by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat; and (3) in 
1567 by Akbar. 

Passing through the town, we come to the old tank called the 
Jhali Bao, built by the wife of Bana XJdai Singh, and here the ascent 
begins. The first gate is the Patal Pol," in front of which is a small 
square platform to the memory of Bagh Singh, the ancestor of the 
chiefs , of Partabgarh, who was killed in 1634 during Bahadur Shah’s ' 
siege. The second gate is called the Bhairon Pol after Bhaii'on Dus 
Solanki, who also fell in 1534. A little further on are the chJiatris 
marking the spots where the famous Jai Mai of Badnor and his clans- 
man Kalla were killed in 1567 ; the rough memorial-stones arc kept 
coloured red by the people and venerated as if marking the shrine of 
some deity. The third gate or Hanuman Pol has circular bastions, 
and is called after the temple of Hanuman which is close by. The re- 
maining four gates are the Ganesh, Jorla, Lachhman and Bam Pol, 
and opposite the latter is a Jain monastery, now used as a guard-room 
and containing an inscription of the year 1481 which records the visit 
of some Jain dignitary. Passing through the Bam Pol, we come to 
the platform where the heroic Patta, the ancestor of the Bawats of 
Ainet, met his death in 1567. 

There are now two roads, one to the left or north and the 
other to the south. The first object of interest by the latter route is 
the small but beautiful temple built in the sixteenth century by the 
-usurper Banbir and dedicated to Tulja Bhawani, the tutelary goddess 
of the scribes. To the south is a large bastion-like structure with 
vaulted chambers called the Naulakha Bhandur, or nine-lakh treasury, 
and a hall of massive pillars called the Nau Kotha; and between these 
buildings is the gracclul and richly carved little temple known as 
Singar Chaori which contains several inscriptions, one of which tells us 
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tliat it was constructed in 1448 by Bhandari Bela, son of Rana 
Kumbha’s treasurer, and dedicated to Santinath. This temple, thoupfh 
small, is one of the most attractive on the hill. Opposite is the 
Darbar-ka-mahal, or jmlace of the Raufis, which must have been a 
spacious and lofty building but is now in ruins with only traces of 
three gates and some blue enamelling on its walls. Close by is an 
old Jain temple called the Sat-bis Deori; it has a courtyard full of cells 
surrounding a central shriue and porch, and the domed ceiling of the 
latter is elaborately carved. Proceeding south, we find the temple 
knoivn as Kumbh Shyam built by Rana Kumbha about 1450 and 
dedicated to the black god Krishna, generally worshipped as an 
incarnation of Vishnu, while on its southern threshold is a shrine 
to Shamnath, which is generally ascribed to Miran Bai, wife of Bhoj 
Raj who was the eldest son of Rana Sanga. 

We now come to the most pi'ominent monument on the hill, 
the Jai Stambh or pillar of victory, constructed between 1442 and 
1449 by Rana Kumbha to commemorate his success over the combined 
armies of the kings of Malwa and Gujarat. This tower is more than 
120 feet in height and about 30 feet in diameter at the base ; a stair- 
case passes up through its nine storeys, mnding alternately through 
a central well and a gallery formed round it. The whole, from base- 
ment to summit, is covered with the most elaborate ornament, either in 
figures belonging to the Hindu pantheon, each carefully named, or in 
architectural scrolls and foliage, all in pei’fect subordination to the 
general design. Tod thought that the only thing in India to compare 
with it was the Kutb Minar at Delhi which, though much higher, was 
of very inferior character, while Fergusson considered it to be in 
infinitely better taste as an architectural object than the pillar of Trajan 
at Rome, though possibly inferior in sculpture. 

To the south-west is the Mahmatl or necropolis where the earlier 
Ranas and their wives were cremated, and Mokalji’s temple dedicated 
to Mahadeo Samiddheshwar and repaired by Rana Mokal in 1428. 
It has a big image of Mahadeo and contains two inscriptions, one 
dated 1150 and referring to Solanki Kumar Pal who came to Chitor from 
Gujarat in that year after his conquest over Anaji (or Arno), the 
Chauhan king of Ajmer, and the other dated 1428 and giving an 
account of the six immediate predecessors of Rana Mokal. A little 
further on and adjacent to the rampart are the Gao Mukh springs and 
reservoir, fed from the Hachi kund above, while in the neighbourhood 
is the temple dedicated to Kali-ka-Devi (the bloodthirsty consort of 
Siva), the oldest building standing in the fort and originally a temple 
to the sun. Still continuing south, we find the palace of Rana Ratan 
Singh and his Rani, Padmani, (the latter of whom is said to have been 
the cause of the first siege by Ala-ud-din); the remains of the palace of 
Chitrang Maurya on a hill known as the Raj Tila ; and a ruined temple 
attributed to the Mauryas. At the extreme southern end of the fort 
is a small round hill known as Chitoria, connected with the main hill 
by a saddleback about 150 yards long but 150 feet below the wall of 
the fort. 
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Turning now to the north, one passes the Bhim-Iat reservoir, 
already mentioned as having its origin in an angry kick from the foot 
of Blum Pandava'; the ancient temple of Nilkanth (the blue-throated) 
Mahadco ; the Suraj Pol or sun-gate facing the east ; the platform 
erected to the memory of Rawat Sain Das of Salumbar.who was killed 
here during Akbar’s siege ; and the Jain tower or Eartti Stambh, 
meaning the tower of fame. 

The building last mentioned was erected by a Bagherwal Mahajan 
named Jija in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and dedicated to 
Adinath, the first of the Jain tirtJianhars. It has recently been re- 
paired under the general direction of the Government of India as it was 
in a dangerous and tottering condition. The height of the tower is 
about eighty feet, and a .central staircase winds up a square shaft 
through six storeys to a small open pavilion of very elegant design, the 
roof of which rests on twelve pillars. It is adorned with sculpture and 
mouldings from base to summit, the figure of Adinath being repeated 
some hundreds of times. 

The circuit of the fort may be completed by passing the reservoir 
and palace constructed by Rana Ratan Singh who was killed in 1303 ; 
the palace is now commonly called after Hingal Ahaiiya of the Dungar- 
pur family. Other objects of interest in this direction are the temple 
dedicated to Annapurna (the Indian Ceres) in the fourteenth century; 
the Kukreshwar reservoir and temple, both probably built with the 
fort, and the Lakhota Bari or gate at the northern extremity. A few 
Buddhist votive stupas have been found on the hill and are now 
regarded by the people as Ungams. 

[J. Tod, Annals and antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. I, 1829 ; 
J. Fergusson, Pictwresque illustrations of ancient architeetu/re, 
1848, and History of Indian cmd eastern architectv/re, 1899; 
A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of Horthem India, Vol. 
XXIII, 1887 ; J. P. Stratton, Chitor and the Meioar family, 
Allahabad, 1896 ; and H. Consens, Progress Reports of the Archaeolo- 
gical Su/rvey of Western India for the years ending 30th June 
1905, and the months July 1905 to March 1906, both inclusive.] 

Delwapa. — ^An estate in the west of Mewar, situated among the 
eastern ranges of the Aravalli hills and consisting of eighty-six 
villages held by one of the first class nobles who has the title of R^ 
Rana and is a Jhala Rajput. The population fell fi:om 30,099 in 
1891 to 16,255 in 1901, or by nearly 46 per cent. The principal 
castes are BAjputs (3,340), Bhils (1,861), Dangis (1,830), and Mahajans 
(1,658). The annual income is about Rs. 72,000, and a tribute 
of local Rs. 6,124 (or about Imperial Rs. 4,900) is paid to the 

Darbar. , \ tt i j - 

' The family is descended from Sajja who came from Halwad in 
Kathiawar- at the beginning of the sixteenth century with his brother 
Alia (see Bari Sadri). Sajja received the estate of Delwara and was 
killed in 1534 when Chitor was besieged by Bahadur Shah. His 
successors were : Jet Singh I, the father-in-law of Baiw Ddai Singh ; 
Man Singh I, who was killed at the battle of Haldighat in 1576: 
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Kalyan Sineh I, famous in the battles between Kana Amar Singb I 
and Jahan.s^r; Eaghu Dev I, killed while fighting for Bana Raj 
Singh I against Aurangzeb; Jet Singh II; Saija II; Man Singh II; 
Kalyan Singh II; Eaghu Dev II; Sajja III; Kalyan Singh III; 
Bairi Sal ; Fateh Singh ; Zalim Singh ; and Man Singh III. The last 
named is the present Eaj Eana, was bom in 1892, succeeded his 
father in 1900, and is being educated at the Mavo College. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name situated in 24® 4'?' N. and 44' E., fourteen miles almost 
due north of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 2,411. Tradition 
ascribes the foundation of the town to Devaditya, a son of Bhogaditya 
who was one of the earliest chiefs of Mewar, There are three temples, 
all of the sixteenth century and called the Jain-ki*bassi. Of these, 
the first is a large handsome building dedicated to Parasnath, having 
two large mandaps in the centre, one on each aide, and a chapel 
constructed of stones belonging to some more ancient building and 
containing several very old images. In the same enclosure is a small 
shrine with 126 images which were dug up a few years ago in the 
neighbourhood. The second temple is a much more ornamental one, 
dedicated to Eakhabhnath with one large central mandap; the 
oldest part is evidently a shrine on the north, beautifullv carved and 
originally sacred to Vishnu. The third temple is a smaller and quite 
plain one, also to Eakhabhnath. Close bv and on a hill to the south, 
overlooking the town, is the Eaj Rana’s picturesque palace, while on a 
conical peak about 1,000 feet above the town and a great landmark 
for miles around is a temple dedicated to the goddess Eathasen or 
Eashtrasena. There is a branch post office in the town. 

Depgarh. — An estate in the north-west of Mewar, consisting of 
one town and 181 villages held by one of the first class nobles who 
has the title of Eawat and belongs to the Chondawat sept of the 
Sesodia Rajputs. The population fell firom 56,531 in 1891 to 25,146 
in 1901, or by more than 55 per cent. The principal castes are 
Mahajans (4,029), Rajputs (2,172), Balais (1,831), Brahmans (1,675), 
Gujars (1,368), Jats (1,242), and Mers (1,154), The annual income is 
about Es. 1,20,000, and a tribute of local Es. 7,142 (or about Imperial 
Es. 5,700) is paid to the Darbar. 

The femily claims descent from Sanga, the second son of 
Singha who was a grandson of Chonda (see Amet). After Sanga 
cameDudaji; Isii Das, who was killed in 1611 fighting against the 
imperial army under Abdullah; Hamir Singh; GoW Das I; Dwarka 
Das, who received Deogarh in 1692 from Eana Jai Singh H; 
Sangiam Singh; Jaswant Singh; Anup Singh ; Gokal Das II; Nahar 
Singh; Eanjit Singh; Elishan Singh; and Bijai Singh, Q?he last 
named is the present Eawat, was bom in 1891, succeeded by adoption, 
in 1900, and is being educated at the Mayo College. 

Deogarli Town. — ^The principal place in the estate of the same 
name, situated in 26® 32' N. and 73® 55' E. about sixly-eight miles 
north by north-east of Udmpur city. Population (1901) 5,384. The 
town is walled and contains a fine palace with a fort on each 
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skIc of it, A branch post ofTico and n dharmshCiki for tmvcllore. Tho 
place wag originally inhabited by people called Baids who followed 
thagl ns a profession, and a quarter of tho town is still called after 
them. Three miles to the cast) in tho village of Anjnil is a monastery 
of tho ^7ltha sect of dovolocs, who are. the .qurRs of the Riwat of 
Dcogurh; a rcligioug fair is hold hero annuall}'. 

Dovasthan. — A sila or district situated in about the centre of 
Mewar and containing 102 villngcs. It is dividcfl into six iafieils— 
Bnn-lcfi-lchem, Borsann, piinnenn, Knilaspiiri (or Eklingji), Karbor 
and Pnllana — each of which is under a naib-lnlkim. The population 
decreased from 41, GOG in 1801 to 23,G22 in 1001, or by more than 43 
per cent. Tho principal castes are Rajputs (3,017), Bliils (2,6G6), 
Mahajans (1,082), Jilts (1,G58), B,ilaig (1,374), and Giijnrs (1,350). 
This is one of tho districts in which a revenue settlement was not 
introduced ; tho most interesting places in the zila arc IShlingji and 
Nugda, 

Eklingji (or Kailaspitri), — A small village situated in a narrow 
defile twelve miles to tho north of Udaipur city. Here Bapa 
Rfiw.al had tho good fortune to meet tho sago Hurita, with whose 
permission he built a temple to Mahiidco (worshipped hero under the 
epithet of Elding i.€. with one lingam or pkalbia), and by whose 
favour, tradition adds, he captured Chiton Subsequently Eapfl, became 
an ascetic (Sanyfisi) and died hero in the eighth century; a small 
shrine in the hamlet of Batata, about a mile to the north of Eklingji, 
marks the spot whore his remains arc said to have been interred. 
Tho temple erected by Bfipfi was destroyed by the Muhammadans, 
but was rebuilt by Runa Rai Mol as recorded in a fine inscription 
dated 1488. It is of unusual design having a double-storeyed porch 
and sanctuary, the former covered by a flat pyramidal roof composed 
of many hundred circular knobs, and tho latter roofed by a lofty 
tower of more than ordinaiy elaboration. Inside the temple is a four- 
faced image of Mahadeo made of black marble. Since Bilpa’s time 
the chief of Mewar has been DZw&n or vice-regent of Eklin^i and as 
such, when ho visits tho temple, supersedes the high priest in his 
duties and performs the ceremonies. A picturesque lake lies in the 
vicinity, and numerous other temples stand close by, that dedicated to 
Vishnu and built by Miran Bai, the wife of Bhoj Rfy son of Ranfi 
Sanga, being of great elegance. 

Nagda (or Nagahrida). — One of tho most ancient places in 
Mewar and quite close to EkHngjL It is said to have been founded 
in the seventh century by Nagadi^, an ancestor of Bapa, and it was 
for some time the capital of the Gahlots but is now in ruins. The 
principal temples are the Sas Bahu pair, supposed to belong to the 
eleventh century and dedicated to Vishnu. They ara most beauti- 
fully carved and adorned with artistic figures and- sculpture in the 
very best taste ; indeed the one to the south has been described os a 
perfect gem of its kind and unsurpassed by any old building jn Mewar, 
not excepting the Ghatesbwar temple at Barolli. The Jain temple 
known as Adbudji's (or correctly adbhiit, meaning wonderful or 
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cunou?) is ronmrkablc only for the groat sire of the images it con- 
tains, the largest, that of Santinulh, being GJ feet by 4 feet. Other 
objects of itjtercst arc two .small temple.^ to Vishnu on the causewny 
.across an ann of the lahe.one of tvhieli i.*: wcll-c.an*cd and hag a beau- 
tiful little ?<>ran in front; and the iomplo hnown .as Khumfin KuwaVs, 
which is rurion.*: r.« having two or porches. K human was 

one of r.:'ijia V .cucec'jsor? fui the of Chilor, hut there npj)car to 

have been three of this name jn the eighth .and ninth renturic.'*, and it 
is not known which <if them is referred to. [IJ. Cotiscns, J^rogress 
Ji^port of ihr Arrho oiogica! l^nrv'V f>f HVstej'?? Inflict for the year 
enaing JjOlh June It'O.Vj 

Glnva. — A rj?4a or district .'-itualed in .about the centre of the 
St-ato and containing oif’ lov.n (I/daipnr city) and 489 \'illngc.'’. It 
is divided into live tah'-Uf — Ginvii, J,a‘-:iria. Maoli, X.ai and Untfd.a — 
each r‘f which (cscepl Isai) is «nd<'r a ruiUfhnhitn- The population 
fell from Jb^.Olil in JiSl'l to J24,2G7 in 1901, or by more than 31 per 
cent. 'J'lii' princijial ra-tes are 15ralunans (13.G28). iilahajans (]2,CG0), 
JShils j,(iu7), ItingiK (iVt7!*). Hajpul'' V.',22U), Minas ((>,955), .and 
(jadris tOfOlU). A revctiai* relllotm nt was introduced in two of the 
live tohsiir{y\n<Ai :mti Unt/ila jin JSf'S l.ira jx-ncid of twenty yc.ars, and 
the land revenue of thetntireri/o i,« taal to avenige about a lakh ayc.ar. 

Udaipur City. — Tiie capital of the Mewar or Udaipur Istatc and 
lilt lK'ad(juartei>< of the (Jirwa rall> d .after I’Ana Uilai .Singh who 
fonndtd jt in or about l.a.'i','. Jt lies in 24 N. and 7,'5' 42' J3., 
near the Itnimius <tf tla- Udaijiur-CliUor K.ailw.iy, G97 mile.s north of 
Boiilbay. 'J’lie city is the fifth largest iii Hajjiutnna and in 1901 had 
a jiujiulation of 40,970 as coinjiaix-d with 3S,214 in JWtSl and 4G,G93 
in leOl. At the last census more than sixty-lhreC! per cent, of the 
inhabitants were Hindus, twenty per cent. Musalman.s and netirly 
ten percent. .Inins; and the principal c.'i.sle.s wi-re Hnihinans (G,03oJ, 
Mahajaiis (0,939), l{ajput« (3,1 oG), anil fcjhcikhs (2,9.")3). Christians 
numbered JOO of whom 124 were nalive.s, and of the latter 78 w’crc 
J'resbylerian.':. The United Free Churcli Mis-sinn Jins had a branch 
here since 1877, and maintains an oxccllcnt hospital and throe schools 
for boys and girls. 

Tlie picturesque situation of Udaipur forms its jirincipal charm. 
The city stands on the slojic of a low ridge, the summit of wliich 
is crowned by the ItlnhuruinVs palace, aiul to the north and west the 
houses extend to the bank of a beautiful piece of water known as the 
Fichola lake. The view from the eiiibankimmt across to the dark 
background of woodeil hills, which close in round the western sides of 
this lake and supply the water, is ns line .as anything in India, The 
city proper i.s surrounded by a woll with circular bastions atintcn'als, 
except on the west where it rests on the lake ; and the wall is further 
protected by a ditch. Tlie principal gates arc the Chand Fol at the 
north-west corner, the Uulhi Fol on the north, the Delhi gate on the 
north-east, the Simaj Pol on the cast and the Kishan Pol on the south, 
all remarkable iu their way as specimens of architectural fortification. 
Among temples may he mentioned the Jagannfilh Kayi-kfi-mandir, 
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'H;-' :iU'iU -SOU fct t Jiom Uic .’-lion; ;\tui consists of a 

coUix'tKui <jt court'; gariJi-us'. Tiic lulter are 

fillt.d v.'jju oiaiigi'. iitrmgo ainl olh* r fnnt-tJi foriniug a p'.-rlt ct roof 
t'f igji'fij fvliagc, Inob-ii only occ-i-iujially liyn trill jv.ilm or cyjtrcrs 
and by tin; br^ad-b ab tl |i1:u>Uuti. 

Of lUc.'-o tvvo i«-!:mds I'vijjus'OJi h:us wriUvn ibal ibfc only objocta 
in Eiiri*|)f to In; cuinjiarcd with tln.-m •':vrir the Jlorronicriu islandi in 
tin* ]-'‘go Mtiggiuri,*, but 1 nocd wirccly Kiy ilnir Indian rivals lose 
nothing by the conipariFijn — they arc as f!U|Krior to tlioin :us tho 
JDuuinu at .Milan is to Ihidiingliain l*u|iiev. indeed, I know of nothing 
that will bear comparison wiili them anywhere/’ 

Anoiln r fine lake connected by a small canal with, and lying to 
the north of, the Pichola is the Fateh f?agar, constructed by and called 
after the present Maliarima. It is Ik iiults long by one iinlc broad 
and its embankment, S.SUO feet long% is naiiiod after 11. li. 11. tho 
Duke of Connaught who laid the foundaiion-stoin* in ISSU. The lake 
is fed by a ctinal, four miles in length, from the Ahiiv river, line a 
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catchment area of nine square miles and can store 568 million cubic 
feet of water. 

Among other objects of interest are the Sajjan NiwUs gardens, 
well laid out and kept uj) ; the Victoria Hall, a handsome building 
used ns a library, reading-room and museum, in front of which stands 
a statue of Her late idfijesty ; the fortified hill of Eklingarh (2,469 
feet above the sea) about two miles to the south, containing an enor- 
mous piece of ordnance wliich is said to have been mounted in 1769 
when Sindhia laid siege to Udaipur ; the Klifis Odi at the southern 
end of the Pichola lake where wild pig daily assemble to be fed : the 
Sahcli-ka-bagh or slave girls' garden ; and the Sajjangarb hill and 
palace, about 3,100 feet above the sea, close to which, on the north- 
west, is the small but beautiful lake called Bari taiao. 

[The quotations from'JIr. Fergusson are taken from his Piciur- 
csqvLC illustrations of ancient ardiitccttire, (1848),J 

Ahar. — A village in the Girwa sila, situated on the banks of a 
stream of the same name in 24° 35' N. and 73° 44' E. about 
two miles east of Udaipur city. It contains a small Mission 
school, but is chiefly noteworthy ns possessing the Mahasatl or gi-oup 
of the cenotaphs of the chiefs of Mewfir since they left Chitor. 
That of Kuna it mar Singh II is the most consjiicuous, but almost all 
.arc elegant structures. To the cast arc the remains of an ancient city 
which, according to tradition, was founded by Asaditya on the site of 
a still older place, Tambavati Hagri, where dwelt the Tonwar 
ancestors of Vikramuditya before he obtained Ujjain. The name 
^ was changed first to Anandpur and aftenvards to Ahar. The ruins are 
known as DhAl kot (the ibrt of ashes), and four inscriptions of the 
tenth century and a number of coins of a still earlier date have been 
discovered in them. Some ancient Jain temples are still to be 
traced, and also the remains of an old Hindu temple, the outside of 
which shows excellent carving, 

GogundE. — ^An estate in the west of Mewar consisting of seventy- 
five villages held by one of the first class nobles who is styled Kaj and 
is a Jhala Rajput, The population in 1901 numbered 7,708 as com- 
pared with 13,972 in 1891, or a decrease of nearly 45 per cent. The 
principal castes are Rajputs (1,601), Bhfls (1,357), and Jlahajans 
(1,306), The annual income is about Rs. 24,000, and a tribute of 
local Rs. 2,652 (or about Imperial Rs. 2,040) is paid to the Darbar. 

The family is connected with those of Bari Sudri and Delwara, and 
is descended itom' Chfaatar Sal, the son of Raj Eana Man Singh II of 
Uehvara. Chhatar Sal was killed near Gogunda fighting against the 
imperial forces about 1680, and his son Kan Singh was subsequently 
granted the estate. His successors have been Jaswant Singh; Earn 
Singh ; Ajai. Singh; Kan Singh II; Jaswant Singh 11; Chhatar Sal 
II ; Lai Singh; Man Singh; Ajai Singh II; and Prithwi Singh. The 
last named is the present K&j, was born in 1858 and succeeded on the • 
death of his brother without issue in 1901, 

The principal place in the estate is the email town of the same 
name, situated in the AjavaUi hills 2,767 feet above the sea in 24° 46' 
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N. and 73® 32' TS. abont sixteen miles north-'west of tJdmpur 
city. Population (1901) 2,463. The country around is open and rm- 
dulatin^, and there is a good sheet of water to the south-east. The 
climate'is healthy, and the people are said to he comparatively longer- 
lived than those of the neighhourhood. Ahont fifteen miles to the 
north is the highest peak of the Aravallis, 4,315 feet above the sea, 
known as the Jargo range. 

Hurra. — A pargana of Me\Var, situated in the extreme north and 
consisting of 166 villages. The population fell from 53,986 in 1891 
to 35,799 in 1901, or by more than 33 per cent. The principal castes 
are Gujars (4,554), Jats (4,402), Mahajans (3,295), and Brahmans 
(2,776). A revenue settlement was introduced in 1888 for a period 
of twenty years, and the average annual receipts from the land are 
said to be about Es. 54,000. 

The headquarters of the pargana are at the small town of the 
same name, situated in 25® 54' N. and 74® 42' E., three miles 
from Bari station on the Eajputana-Malwa Eailway. Population 
(1901) 3,082. 

Jahazpur. — A siXa or district in the north-east of Mewar, contain- 
ing one town (Jahazpur) and 306 villages. It is divided into two 
tahsils, Jahazpur and Eupa, each of which is under a naib~hahim. 
The population decreased from 85,637 in 1891 to 42,150 in 1901, or by 
more than fifty per cent. According to the census tables for 1901, the 
district contained 9,122 Bhlls jmd only three Minas (the latter all 
females), hut this is obviously a mistake, for it is well known that a large 
number of Minas reside here (see page 37 supra). Other numerous 
castes are Gujars (3,950), Brahmam (3.264), lifehajans (2,993), Dhakars 
(2,657), and Eajputs (2,209). The northern portion of the eila is included 
in the rugged tract of country known as the Mina Kherar, which is 
under the general supervision of the Political Agent, Haraoti and Tonk. 

Jahazpur was taken possession of by Zalim Singh, the famous regent 
of Kotah, in 1806, hut Captain Tod negotiated for its surrender and it 
was given up in 1819 ; it was managed by the Political Agent and was 
subsequently assigned in 1821 for the liquidation of the arrears of tri- 
bute to the British Government. In 1826-27 it yielded a revenue of 
Es. 1,18,000 and maintained an efficient body of 400 foot and 100 horse, 
but on being restored to the Darbar, it was mismanaged and in 
1829-30 requned Es. 20,000 berides its revenue to cover expenses. A 
revenue settlement was introduced in 1892 for a term of twenty years, 
and the annual receipts from the land are said to be about Es.*92,000. 

Jahazpur Town. — ^The headquarters of the sila of the same name, 
situated in 25® 37' N. and 75® 17' E. about twelve miles south-west of 
the cantonment of Deoli Population (1901) 3,399. The town con- 
tains a branch post office, a small jail, a vernacular primary school a-ntl 
a hospital with accommodation for ten in-patients. On a hill to the 
south stands a large and strong fort consisting of two ramparts, one 
■mthin the other, each having a deep ditch and numerous bastions; it 
was probably one of the many forts erected by Eana Kumbha to pro- 
tect the frontiers of Mewar. In the town is a group of temples dedi- 
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catcd to Siva and called the Barah Deora, while between the town and 
the fort is a mosque known ns the Gaibi Pir after a Muhammadan 
saint named Gaibi who is said to have resided here in Akhar’s time. 

According to tradition, Janmejaya, grandson of Yudhisthira, 
performed some sacrifice at this place whence it came to be called 
Yfijnapur, a name subsequently changed to Jfijpur and Jahnzpiir. The 
town was taken by Akbar from the Banfi about 1567, and seven rears 
later was given by him in jagTr to Jag Mai, a younger son of Bana 
tJdai Singh, who had gone over to the imperial rourt in consequence 
of some disagreement vrith his elder brother, Eana Pratnp Singh 1. 
In the eighteenth century it was held for short periods by the Baja of 
Shahpura, and in 1806 it was seized by Ziilim Singh, the minister of 
Kotah, who, at the intervention of the British Government, gave it up 
in 181 D when it was restored to the Maharuna. 

Kachola. — An estate in the north-east of Ifcwar, consisting of 
ninety rillagcs held by the Baja Dhirsij of Shiihpura who belongs to the 
Bnnawat sept of the Scsodia Bujputs. The population decreased from 
26,227 in 1891 to 12,515 in 1901, or by more than 52 per cent. The 
principal castes are Jats (1,565), Gujars (1,270), Bajpnts (1,048). and 
Brahmans (1,039). The annualincorac is about Bs.50.000, and a tribute 
of local B.s. 3.000 (or about Imperial Bs. 2,400) is p.iid to the D.irbfir. 

The family is descended from Bana Amar Singh I, who.se younger 
son, Suraj Mai, received the estate as his portion. His successor 
Sfyan Singh is said to have severed all connection with Jlewar and 
proceeded to the imperial court, where ho received from Shah Jahan 
in 1629 a grant out of the crown lands of Ajmer of the panjavn of 
Phulia (now called Shahpura). His estate in ^Ic;wnr wa.s of course 
resumed by the Ib'ma, but app'^-ars to have l)cen regmnted about one 
hundred yc*.ars later tei one of his successor.®, Bnia Timed Singh. The 
Inttor, nccorrling to Tod. treacheroasly mnrflored the hlnimia cl)ief of 
Amargarh and refused to nttf’nd the .summons to Ud.alpur, and a.s a 
punishment was doprivr-d of all hi.s land.®, but he subsequently did good 
pervice and was killed fighting for Biina Ari Singh IT against Sindhia 
at Uiiain in 1 769, The estate was re.stored to hi.s son Barn Singh, and 
ti.T.® iwen held bv the suh=eouent Bilias of Shnhnura. n-omelv Bhim 
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Kankroli. — An estate consisting of twenty-one villages situated, 
in different parts of Mcwur and held "by the Gosain of the Dwnrha 
Dhlsh temple as a muafi or free grant from the ^laharana. The 
population decreased from 8,294 in 1891 to 4,995 in 1901, or hy nearly 
forty per cent. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated in 25° 4' N. and 73° 53' E. about thirty-six miles north-east 
of Udaipur city. It contained 3,053 inhabitants in 1 901. Immedia- 
tely to the north is the lake called Euj Samnnd (described at page 9 
supra), and at one end of its embankment is the temple of Dwarka 
Dliish, one of the .coven forms of Krishna. The image now in use 
there is said to he the identical one brought to Kajputana in 1669 hy 
the descendants of Vallahhrichfir 3 *a when the}' loft Muttra from fear of 
Aurangzeb. Bana Baj Singh I invited them to Mewarin 1671 and 
set apart the village of Asoti^'a (about a mile to tlie east) for Dwarka- 
nath. When the inaugural ceremony of the Baj Samand was 
celebrated in 1676 the image of Dwarkanath was moved from Asotiy’a 
and seated in the present temple. The Gosain of Kankroli is a des- 
cendant of the third son of Bithal Kath, eldest son of Vallahhaoharya 
who lived in the sixteenth century. 

On a hill to the north-east arc the remains of a large Jain 
temple said to have been built by Dayfil Sfib, the minister of Bana 
Rilj Singh I. Its spire was partly destroyed by the Marathfis and 
replaced by a round tower, but it is still a picturesque ruin. 

Kanor. — An estate in the south of Mcwur consisting of 110 
villages held by one of the first class nobles who is termed Bawat and 
belongs to the Sarangdevot sept of the Sesodia Rajputs. The popula- 
tion decreased from 19,952 in 1891 to 11,249 in 1901, or by more than 
43 per cent. The most numerous castes arc Bhils (1,748), Mahajans 
(1,371), Bn'ihmnns (1,068), and Bajputs (931). The annual income is 
about Rs. 32,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 3,166 (or about Imperial 
Bs. 2,500) is paid to the Darbar. 

The farail}’ is descended from Sarangdeo, a son of Ajja who was 
the .second son ofBana Lukhii. Sarangdeo was succeeded by JagajI; 
Narbad; Netaji; Bhanji; Jagannath; Man Singh; Maha Singh, who was 
killed in the battle of Hurni fighting against Mewati Ram Baz Khan 
in the time of Rana. Sangram Singh II; Sarangdeo 11, who was 
given the fief of Kanor; Frith wi Singh; Jagat Singh; Zalim Singh; 
Ajit Singh; Umed Singh; and Nahar Singh, The last named is 
the present Bawat, was born in 1859 and succeeded his father in 1884. 

The principal place in the estate is the small to^vn of the same 
name, situated in 24° 26' N, and 74° 16' E. about thirty-eight mile? 
east by south-east of Udaipur city. It is a well-built town, 1,635 feei 
above the sea, and in 1901 contained 4,300 inhabitants. 
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^2,752), and Bhiis (1,290). A revenue settlement was introduced 
in 1 886 for a term of twenty ye.ars, and the yearly receipts from the 
land are said to bo about Rs. 1,17,000. 

The headquarters of tlic zita arc at the town of Kapusan, 
situated in 24° US' N. and 74® 19' E. about two miles north of Kapusan 
station on the Udaipur-Chitor Railway and forty-five miles north-cast 
of Udaipur cit}'. Population (1901) 4,591. The place possesses a 
bivinch post office, a vernacular primary school and a small hospital 
with accommodation for five in-patients. To the north is a fine 
tank, 

KhamnoP, — A par^ana situated in the west of the State 
consisting of fifty-five villages. The ijopulation fell from 34,249 in 
1891 to 20,810 in 1901, or by 39 per cent. One-third of the inhabi- 
tants are Rajputs, and other numerous castes .are Brahmans (2,408), 
Mahfijans (2,166), and Bhiis (2,140). The land revenue of the pargana 
is about Rs. 22,000 yearly, and the headquarters of the Halcivu are at 
the village of Khamnor, situated close to the right bank of the Banos 
in 24° 55' N. and 73° 43' E., about twenty-six miles north of Udaipur 
city. 

Khepwara. — A bhUmat or district held on the bham tenure by a 
number of petty Girasia chicRains. It is situated in the south-west of 
the State, contains one to^vn (Kherwfira cantonment) and 119 villages, 
and is said to have an area of 900 square miles. The population 
decreased from 48,163 in 1891 to 17,5.')8 in 1901, or by no less than 
63 per cent., but it must be remembered that in 1891 the Bhiis were 
not regularly counted, their number being roughly estimated at 
34,169. Nevertheless the district is known to have suffered terribly 
in the famine of 1899-1900, and the loss of population was un- 
doubtedly very great. At the last census about sixty-two per cent, 
of the inhabitants were Bbils and eleven per cent. Patels. 

The bhfvTfiat is held by the Raos of Jawas, Para and Madri and 
the Thakurs of Ohani and Thana, who enjoy between them an income 
of about Rs. 30,000 a year and pay a fixed sum yearly to the Darbar 
as tribute or quit-rent. The land revenue is collected by the Gametis 
or headmen of villages, and is generally taken in kind, the usual rate 
being about one-fourth of the produce. The district forms part of the 
Hilly Tracts of Mewar and is directly under the political supervision 
of the Commandant of the Mewar Bhil Corps, subject to the general 
control of the Resident. 

Khepwapa Cantonment. — A cantonment included in the 5th or 
Mhow division of the Western Command of the Indian Army, and 
situated in 23° 59' N. and 73° 36' E, about fifty miles south of 
Udaipur, It stands in a valley 1,060 feet above the sea, and on the 
banks of a small stream called the Godavari, Population (1901) 
2,289. Kherwam is the headquarters of the Mewar Bhil Corps 
(see Chapter XVI) and of the Political Superintendent of the Hilly 
Tracts of Mewar. The Church Missionary Society has had a branch 
here since 1881 and maintains three vernacular primary schools for 
boys, one in the cantonment and two in, the district (at KAgdar and 
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Kalbai). Besides the regimental school and hospital, the place 
possesses a post office, a travellers’ bungalow and a hospital with 
accommodation for ten in-patienls, which is kept up partly by Govern- 
ment and partly from private subscriptions. There is also a church 
(A.11 Saints’), built of the dull green serpentine stone found in the 
neighbourhood. 

Kotharia. — An estate in the west of Slcwar consisting of eighty- 
one villages held by one of the fiist class nobles who is termed Eawat 
and belongs to the Chauhan clan of Kfij^juts. The population 
decreased from 15,364 in 1S91 to 8,053 in 1901, or by more than 47 
per cent. The princip-al civstcs arc Rajpjits (1,358), Bmhmans (749), 
Balais (632), Jats (630), and Chnkars (627). The annual income is 
about Rs. 32,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 1,502 (or about Imperial 
Rs. 1,200) is paid to the Durban 

The founder of the famil}’ was Munik Chand who fought for Rana 
Sanga against Babar in 1527 ; he is said to have attacked the latter’s 
vauguaid and earned away the advanced tents which he presented to 
the Runa, since when the use of red tents by the chiefs of Mewar has 
been cun'cnt. His successors were Sarang Deo ; Jai Pal ; Khanji 
(killed at the siege of Chitor in 1567) ; Tattar Singh ; Dharmangad ; 
Sahib Singh, described as a gallant soldier in the time of Ranas 
Pratap and ibnar Singh ; Prithwi Raj ; Rukmangad, who fought for 
Ranil Raj Singh against Aurangzob ; Udai Bhan ; Deo Bhan ; Budh 
Singh; Fateh Singh: Bijai Singh; Mohkam Singh; Jodh Singh; 
Sangrum Singh ; Kesti Singh ; and Jawan Singh. The last named 
is the present Rawat, was bom in 1886 and succeeded by adoption 
in 1888. 

The principal place in the estate is the small towm of the same 
name, situated on the right bank of the Banas in 24" 58' N. and 
73° 52' E., about thirt}' miles north by north-cast of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901) 1,586. 

Kotra. — A bhwmat or district held on the bhUm tenure by some 
l)etty Girasia chieftains. It is situated in the south-west of the State, 
contains one town (Kotra cantonment) and 242 villages, and is said 
to have an area of 650 square miles. The population decreased from 
21,631 in 1891 to 17,641 in 1901, or by about eighteen per cent., but 
the figures for 1891 are unreliable and the decrease was probabl}’^ 
greatei'. At the last census sixty-eight per cent, of the inhabitants 
were Bhils and nine per cent. Rajputs. 

The bhiimdt is held by the Raos of Jura and Oghna and the 
Ranna of Panarwa, who enjoy between them an income of about 
Rs. 20,000 a year and pay a small sum annually to the Darbar as 
tribute or quit-rent. The district forms part of the Hilly Tracts of 
Mewar and is directly under the political supervision of the second in 
command of the MewiLr Bhil Corps, subject to the general control of 
the Political Superintendent at Kherwara, whose Assistant he is. 

Kotra Cantonment. — A cantonment situated in a small valley 
near the confluence of the Wakal and Sabarmati rivers and sur- 
rounded by high, well-wooded hills which, on the east, attain an 
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olcvntion of over 3,000 feet above the sea. It lies in 24° 22' N. 
and 73° IT E. about thirty«cight miles south-west of Udaipur city 
and thirty-four miles south-east of Kohora station on the Rajputana- 
Mtihva Railway. Population (1903) 903. 

Two companies of the Mewur Bhfl Corps are quartered here, and 
the officer commanding the detachment is Assistant to the Political 
Superintendent of the Hilly Tracts. Kotra contains a post office, 
a vernacular primaiy school for boj’s, a hospital for the detachment 
and another for the civil poimlation. The institution last mentioned 
is maintained partly by Government and pai'tly from local funds, and 
has accommodation Ibr eight in-patients. 

Kumblialgarh. — A.pargana situated in the west of the State in 
the Arfivalli hills and consisting of 165 villages. It is administered 
by a HaJeim whose headquarters arc at Kelwfira, while those of 
his assistant (vaib~hdkim) arc at Rincher. The population fell 
from 51,765 in 1891 to 28,003 in 1901, or by nearly 46 per cent. 
The principal castes are Rajputs (10,198), Bhils (3,450), Mahfijans 
,(3,109), and Brahmans (2,055). The land revenue of the pargana is 
said to be about Rs. 41,000 a year, but no regular settlement has 
been introduced. 

The district takes its name from the well-known fort of Kum- 
bhalgarh or Kiimbhalmor, built by Rnna Kumbha between 1443 and 
1458 on the site of a still more ancient castle which tradition ascribes 
to Samprati, a Jain prince of the second century B.O. It is situated 
in 25° 9^ N. and 73° 35' E., about forty miles north of Udaipur city, 
and stands on a rocky hill, 3,568 feet above sea-level, commanding a 
fine view of the wild and rugged scenery of the Aravallis and the 
sandy deserts of Mfinvar. It is defended by a series of walls with 
battlements and bastions built on the slope of the hill, and contains a 
number of domed buildings which are reached through several gate- 
ways along a winding approach. Besides the Ai'et Pol or barrier, 
thrown across the first narrow ascent about a mile from Kelwura, 
there is a second gate called the Halla Pol intermediate to the 
Hanuman Pol, the exterior gate of the forti-ess, between which and 
the summit there arc four more gates. A temple to Niikanth 
Mahadeo and an altar were built with the fort ; the altar was used for 
the Agni hotra ceremony at the inauguration, and the large double- 
storeyed building in which it was situated still exists. 

At some little distance outside the fort is a fine Jain temple, 
consisting of a squai’e sanctuary with vaulted dome and a colonnade 
of elegant pillars all round, while in the vicinity is another Jain 
temple of peculiar design, having three stcareys, ' each tier being 
decorated rvith massive low columns. 

According to Firishta, Mahmud Khilji of Malwa visited Kumbhal- 
garh about 1458 and ascended the hill for some distance on the 
eastern firce of the fort; he formed the opinion that nothing but a 
close siege for several years could effect ite reduction, so he marched 
away to Dungarpur. The place was, however, taken about 1578 by 
Shahbaz KJian, one of Akbar’s generals, after a gallant resistance, on 
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the p:irt of Rfinfi Pmtai) Singh. During tlio JIamthfi disturhances 
the armed band of Sanyasis or ascetic-s, who formed the gaixison, 
revolted, but in ISIS Captain Ted, then Political Agent, obtained 
possession of the place by airanging for the arrears of pay due to them, 
and the fort was restored to the Muhamnfi. 

Kelwara. — The headipiarturs of the Kumbha Igarh pargana 
situated in the heart of the Amvalli hills in 25‘ 7' N. and 73" 36' E., 
about 21 miles south of the Kumbhalgarh fort and thirty-eight miles 
north of Udaipur city. It lies at the he.ad of the Unthidara Nal or 
pass loading to Ghfinerao in Jodhpur. Population (1901) 1,204'. It 
was here that liana Ajai Singh found refuge when his father, Rana 
Dikshmau Singh, and hi.? seven brothers had been killed defending 
Cliitor against Ala-ud-din at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
According to Firishta, JIahmud Khiiji of Malwa. took the place about 
1441, though not without heavy loss. 

Kurabar. — An estate in the south of Hlewar, consisting of sixt}’- 
ninc villages hcUl b\’ one of the first class nobles who is termed Rfiwat 
and belongs to the Chondawat .^ept of the Scsodia Rajputs. The 
population decreased from 25,4.62 in 1891 to 12,643 in 1901, or by 
fifty per cent. The princip.il castes arc Rajputs (2,313), Diiugis 
(1,603), Mahajans (1,545), and Minas (1,437). 'Phe annual income of 
the estate i.? about Rs. 40,000, an<i no tribute is paid to the 
Darbilr. 

The family is descended from Arjnn Singl), a younger son of 
Rawat Kesri tJingh of Salumbar, who received Kuifibar in fdgir from 
Ranfi Jagat Singh II in 1747. His .successors have been Jawfm 
Singh ; Isri Singh ; Ratan Singh ; Jet .Singh ; and Kishor Singh, 
The last named is the pre.?ont Rawat, was born in 1879 and succeeded 
his i)i tiler in 1895. 

The princiiial place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated on the left bank of a stream called the Godi in 24° 27' 
N. and 73° 59' E., about twenty miles south-east of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901) 1,763. 

Magra. — A ci/a or district in the soutli and south-west of the 
State, consisting of 328 villages and divided into four iahsils, Sarara, 
Kherwam, Kalyanpur and Juwar, each of which is under a naib- 
haJdm. The population decreased from 93,538 in 1891 to 48,460 in 
1 901, or by 48 per cent., but the figure for 1891 is unreliable as the 
Bhils were not regularly counted. At the last census Bhils numbered 
17,456 (or thirty-six per cent, of the population), and other numerous 
castes were Dangis (5,381), Rajputs (4,899), Mahujans (3,946), and 
Brahmans (3,788). As the name implies, the countiy is hilly and 
rugged ; the wild tribes are apt to give trouble, and for the purpose 
of overawing them the Darbar maintains a considerable body of 
troops including a mountain battery of six small locally-made guns. 
The lead and zinc mines of Jawar, described in Chapter VI, are 
in this district. 

The headquarters of the Hakim are at Sarara, a small town 
possessing a post oKce and a hospital. 
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Rfikhabh Dsv. — A walled village in tl»c IMagm ziUi, situated in 
the midst of hills in 24" 5' N. and 73" 42' E. about forty miles south 
of Udaipur city and ten miles north-east of the cantonment of Kher- 
wara. Population (1901) 2,174. The village possesses a post oflicc 
and a vernacular primary school, originally started for the benefit of 
the Bhils and attended by about fifty boys, half of whom are of this 
tribe. Serpentine of a dull green colour is quan'ied in the neigh- 
bourhood and worked into effigies and vessels of domestic use, which 
are sold to the numerous pilgrims who visit the place. 

The famous Jain temple sacred to Adinath or Bakhabhnuth is 
annuallj? visited by thousands from all parte of Bnjputfina and Gujarat ; 
it is difficult to determine the age of this building, but three inscrip- 
tions recoixl deeds of piety and repairs in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The principal imago is of black marble and is in a sitting 
posture about three feet in height; it is said to have been brought 
here from Gujarilt tow’ards the end of the thirteenth century. Hindus, 
as well as Jains, woinhip the divinity, the former regarding him 
as one of the incarnations of Vishnu and the latter as one of the 
twenty-four tlrihanhurs or hicrarehs of Jainism. The Bhils call 
him Kfilnji from the colour of the image and have great faith in 
him ; an oath by Kfdfyi is one of the most solemn a Bhil of 
these parts can take. Another name is Kesar^'aji from .the s.afiron 
{hesar) with which pilgrims besmear the idol. Every votary is 
entitled to wash otf the paste applied by a previous worshipper, 
and in this way saffron worth thousands of rupees is offered to the 
god annually. 

Mandalg'arh. — A zila or district in the north-cast of the State, 
containing 258 villages and divided into two iahails, Kotrt and 
Aliindalgai-h, each under a naib-hakim. The population decreased 
from 84,472 in 1891 to 33,619 in 1901, or by sixty per cent. The 
piincipal ciistes arc Brrihmans (4,010), Mahajans (2,916), Gujars (2,740), 
Jats (2,561), Rajputs (2,494), and llhukars (2,009). Iron mines arc 
still worked at Bigod and other places. A revenue settlement 
was introduced between 1889 and 1891 for a term of twenty years, 
and the yearly receipts from the land arc about Rs. 43,000. 

The headquarters of the zila are at the small town of the same 
name, situated in 25° 13' K. and 75" 7' E., about a hundred miles 
north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,462. The town 
possesses a post office, a vernacular primary school and a dispensary. 
To the noilih-wcst is a fort, about hall' a mile in length with a low .• 
rampart wall and bastions eircircling the crest of the hill on which it 
stands ; it is strong towards the south but is assailable from the hills 
to the north. The fort is said to h.ave been constructed about the 
middle of the twelfth century by a chief of the Balnote clan of Raj- 
puts (a branch of the Solankis). 

According to the Musalman historians, Muzaffar Shah I of Guja- 
rat "besieged Uandalgarh with battering-rams and catapults and 
caused subterraneous passages to be dug in ordeisto enter the fort by 
that mehus, but all his endcaYOurs would have proved futile had it 
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Kftrauli, Kotnh, Partilbgixrh and clscwhoro, and a villa/yc in tho 
Ajmor District originally granted by Dankt Kao Sindliia. The 
annual income of his cslalos is about two Jahhs, and the offerings 
received at the shrine in Nfithdwara town are estimated at between 
four and five laldis ycarl}^. The Ufaharaj Gosain is the liead of the 
Vallabhacharya sectoflBriThmans and is descended from tho eldest son 
of Bithal Nath, who was in turn the eldest son of Vallabhachfirya. 
The present hlahiTraj is Govai-dhan Lrdji, who was born in 1862 and 
.succeeded lys father Giitlharji in 1876, on the deposition of the latter 
for contumacious conduct towai-ds the D.arbar. 

Nathdwara Town. — A. w.alled town situated on the right bank of 
the Banas river in 2‘1'’ .56' N. and 7.^" 49' E., .about thirty miles north 
bjf north-east of Udaipur city and fourteen miles north-west of Hlaoli 
station on the Udaipur-Chilor Kailway. It is the chief place in the 
estate of tho same name, and in 1 901 contained S,.591 inhabitants, 
more tluni eighty-three per cent, being Hindus, but in a place of pil- 
gj'imago like this tho jjopiilation varies almost weeklj'. There is a 
combined post and tclegi-aph office, and the Mahanij Gosain main- 
tains a dispen-sarj' and a vorn.acular .school. TJie onlj' manufactures 
are sm.all jewels or charms of gold or silver, very art istically decorated 
with coloured enamel ; the}' .are sold to the pilgrim.s. 

The town possesses one of the most famous Vaishnnva slirines in 
India, in which is an imago of Krishna, popularly said to date from 
the twelfth century B.p. This image was placed by Vallabhacharj'n - 
in a small temple at Muttra in 1 49.5 and was moved to Gobardhan in 
1519. About 150 years later, when Aurangzob endeavoured to root 
out the worship of Krishna, the descendants of ValiabluTcharva left 
the Muttra Disti'ict with their respective images and ■w.andered .about 
Rajputana till 1671, when Rnna Raj Singh invited three of them to 
Mewar. - For Sri Nathji’s worship he set apart the village of Siar ; a 
temple was in due course erected for his reception, and to the south a 
tow'n w'-as built and willed Nathdwui’a (the portal of the god), Within 
certain limits ai’ound the temple thei-e was till fairly recent times 
sanctuary for .all classes brought by crime or misfortune within the 
pale of the l.aw. ' > .■ _ 

Parsoli. — An estate in the east of Mewar, consisting of forty 
villages held by one of the first class nobles, who is termod Rao and 
is a Chauh.an Rajput. The population decreased' from 8,477 in 1891 
to .8, .388 in 190li or by sixty per cent. The most numerous castes 
are Gujars (648), Dhakars (280), Juts (262), .and Rajputs (262). The 
annual'income is about Rs. 20,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 926 (or 
about Imperial Rs. 740) is paid to the Darbar. The family is 
descended from Rao Ram Ch.andra II of Bcdla whose second son 
Kesri Singh received Parsoli from Rana Raj Singh II. Kesri Singh’s 
successors hsive been Nahar Singh ; Raghunath Singh ; Raj Singh ; 
Sangram Singh ; Samant Singh; Lai Singh I ; Lakshmnn Singh; Ratan 
Singh ; and Lai Singh II. The last named is the present Rao, was 
born in 1897 and succeeded in 1903, The principal place in the 
estate is the small town of the same name, Bitu.ated in 25° 7' N. 
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and 74® 53' E. about eighty-four miles north-east of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901) 831. There is a post oflSce here. 

Rajnagar. — Apargana in the west of the State consisting of 123 
Tillages. The population decreased from 39,868 in 1891 to 22,064 in 
1901, or by more than 44 per cent. The principal castes are Brah- 
mans (4,308), Rajputs (3,680), Gujars (2,221), and Mahajans (1,737). 
A land settlement was made in 1888 for a term of twenty years, and 
the yearly land revenue of the pargana is about Rs. 25,000. The 
Sdkim has his headquarters at the small town of Rajnagar, situa- 
ted in 25® 4' N. and 73° 52' E. about thirty-six miles north 
by north-east of Udaipur city and a mile to the west of the 
' lake called Raj Samand. Population (1901) 2,311. The town was 
founded by and named after Rana Raj Singh in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, and possesses a vernacular primary school 
for boys. The marble quarries in the neighbourhood are famous. 

Rasmi. — A eila or district in the centre of Mewar consisting of 
one hundred villages and divided into two talisils, Rasmi and Galund, 
each under a naw-hdkim. The population decreased from 46,757 in 
1891 to 26,897 in 1901, or by more than 42 per cent. The principal 
castes are Jats (4,363), Brahmans (2,682), and Mahajans (2,672). A 
land settlement, introduced in 1885 originally for a term of twenty 
years, is still in force ; the average receipts from the land are about 
Rs. 1,12,000 yearly. The headquarters of the sila are at the small to'svn 
of the same name, situated on the western slope of a hill (1,823 feet 
above the sea) close to the right bank of the Banas river in 25® 4' N, 
and 74° 23' E. about fifteen miles north of Kapasan station on the 
Udaipur-Chitor Railway. Population (1901) 2,173. The town contains 
a vernacular primary school and a dispensary. 

Four or five miles to the south-west is the village of Kundian 
possessing many temples and a pool called Matri Kundia. The latter 
is celebrated, as it is said that the sins of Farasurama, the would-be 
matricide, were washed away on bis bathing in its w’aters. A fair, 
lasting for three days, is held here in May and is largely attended 
by pilgrims who bathe in the pool. 

Sahran. — A sila or distnet in the north-west of the State, con- 
sisting of 274 villages and divided into three tahsUs Sahran, Raipur 
and Relmagra, each under a naih-hdkim. The population decreased 
from 99,929 in 1891 to 53,850 in 1901, or by 46 per cent. The 
principal castes are Mahajans (6,243), Jats (5,775), Brahmans (5,433), 
Gujars (4,356), and Rajputs (3,081). A land settlement was made in 
1885 for a term of twenty years and is still in force ; the average 
annual land revenue of the district is about a lakh of rupees. The 
headquarters of the Hdhim are at the small town of Sahr^ situated 
in 25° 12' N. and 74° 14' E. about fifty-five miles north-east of 
Udaipur ciiy. Population (1901) 1,251. The town contains a verna- 
cular primary school and a dispensary. 

Saira . — A pa/rga/na in the west of the State among the Aravalli 
hiRs, containing fifty-eight villages. The population decreased from 
23,543 in 1891 to 12,989 in 1901, or by nearly 45 per cent. The 
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I)rincipnl wisfcs nro llnjiiutn limhnmns (1,825), Mftljryans 

(1,82‘V), and UliJln (1,759). Than' hsm Iwcii no liuid soUlcinent in tins 
par{/(nift, and ihc; lanrl revenue, i;ol|i;clfd laontly in kind, is .•uiid to 
iivorajjc ubniil R«!. 15,000 i| year. Tho hi;.ad(|iiartORiof tho //afcivnarp 
vill«/o; of Saira, jJitnaled in 2-1' .09' and 7H' 2G' E, abotit 
thirty-1 hn,'C' Jnili‘.‘inorlh-\vi'*5tufUd!ii|mrcily. I’ojndat ion (1901) 1,019. 

Salunil)<ir. — An est.ate in the aonth iTf iMrovAr, consistin)' of one 
town (Salfunhar) and 2117 vill.ajjes hold by oii'; of thn first cla^s nobles 
wlio is .styled llnwat and is the l«e;id of the Uliondawnt .«ej#t of tht; 
So.sodia Itajpnts, or of llie bnindi w'birh c1aini.s descent from Ciionda, 
tin; oldest son of Kanfi J/ikba (sec in lld.s connection pages 1(» and 
.'IG Kitjira). 'I'lje jiopulation decreased from G:i,2G2 in ISUI to Ill.O.jK 
in IllOI.or by more than fifty nor cent. The principal ciistos an; 
Iliiils (G,399), IJangis (.'1,992), Alalmjnns (3,512), nud Itajpnts (3.182). 
'riio annual income «if tlic e.sUito is about Us. 80,090, and no tribute 
is p.aid to tlio D.irbar. 

Tim Ib’iwats of Salfirnbar, a.s ulneidy .statesl, are the direct descon- 
flrtiits of Clmnd;! who, at the end of the fourteenth centuiy, .surron- 
ilercd hi.s right to iliv f/m/t/i of Minvnr in favour of his younger and 
bidf-broLln;r Alokal. 'Tlie .succc.ssors of Cboiubi have been Kaiidbnl; 
Riilan Singh (killed nt. the battle of Khamm fighting against Bi'ibar 
in 1527); Sain Das (killed, along with his son, nt Chitor during 
Akbar’s siege in 15(57); )(hengar|i ; Ki.sbnn Das; Jet Singh (slain 
at Unlfila fighting for Unnu Anmr Singh I n£(!tinst Jahangir) : Man 
Singh ;■ Prifliwi Singh; Itaghunath Singh, in whose time the estate 
is s,aid to have hoen resumed by the Dnrhfir; Uat.an Singh II: Kfm- 
clhal JI ; Ke.sri Singh, to whom the estate was restored by liana Jai 
Singh^ II ; Knnwar' Singh ; Jet Singh 11 (killed in battle with Appaji 
Sindhia); Jodh Singh, who i.s .•s.nid to have been poisoned by liana 
Ari Singh II at Hie Nfdiar JIagrii hill; Pahar Singh, who fought 
ngniiist the Mara thus at Ujjnin in 1709; Blum Singh; Bhawaiii 
Singh; Padani Singh; Kesri Singh II; Jodh Singh li; and Unur 
Singh. The last named is the present liawat, was born in 1864 and 
snccoedcd by adoption in 1901. 

Copper is found in the estate, and from the time of Pndam Singh 
(1804-18) till about 1870 the llfnvats coined money, knoum as P.adam 
Shilhi jouim or Snlumbnr dhivrfla, but the mint was then closed by 
order of Govenimont. 

Salumbar Town. — ^The principal place in the estate of the same 
name situated on the right bank of the Sarni, a tributary of the Som 
rivci", in 24“ 9' N. and 74“ 3' E., .about forty miles south-east of Udai- 
pur city. Populnlion (1901) 4,692. A masonry wall surrounds the 
town, whicli is protected on the north hj' lofty and picturesque hills, 
one of which, immediatclj' overlooking it, is suimountcd hy a fort and 
outworks. The palace of the Rfnvat is on .the edge of a lake to the west, 
and the scenery is altogether very charming. There is a post office here. 

SardaPg'arll. — ^An estate* in the w(?st of. Mewfir, consisting of 
twenty-six villages held by one of the fii'st class nobles who is styled 
Tbiikur and is a Dodiu Rajput, The population decreased fioin 6,583 
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in 1891 to 3,340 in 1901, or by more than 49 per cent. The principal 
castes are Mahfijans (471), liujputs (384), dats (246), and Chakars 
(231). The annual income is about Ks. 24,000, and a tribute of local 
Rs. 1,740 (or about Imperial Rs. 1,400) is paid to the Darbar. 

The Thukui-s have the licrudiiary privilege of guarding the Maha> 
rana’s pemon in time of war, and are descended from one Dhawal who 
came to Mcwar from Gujariit in 1387 and was subsequently lulled 
while fighting agjunst one of the Tughlak kings at Radnor. His ten 
immediate successors all fell in battle, fighting for the Ranas, namely 
Sabji; Nahar Singh (at Slandalgarh, when Mahmud Khilji was taken 
prisoner); Krishna Singh (fighting for Rana Rai Mai against Ghiyas- 
ud-din of Malwa) ; Karan Singh (at Khanua in 1527) ; Bhanji (at Chi- 
tor in 1534) ; Sanda (at Chitor in 1567) ; Bhim Singh (at Haldighat in 
1576) ; Gopal Das (near the tefaiple of R5napur in the Aiavallis in the 
time of Rana Amar Singh I) ; Jai Singh ; and Kawal Singh. The 
subsequent Thakurs have been Indra Blian ; Sardar Singh, who built 
the fort of Sardargarh ; Sumant Singh, in whose time the fort was seized 
by Shaktawat Sangram Singh ; Ror Singh ; Zorawar Singh, who was 
made a noble of the second class in 1848. the fort being restored at the 
same time : Manohar Singh, who received some additional villages 
from Mahtmina Shambhu Singh, was created a first class noble by 
Maharana Sajjan Singh, and served as a member of the Mahendraj 
Sabha ; and Sohan Singh, the present Thakur, who was bom in 1872 
and succeeded by adoption in 1903. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated on the right bank of the Chandrabhaga river, a 
tributary of the Banas, in 25’ 14' N. and 74° E, about fifty miles north 
by north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,865. The place 
is shown on most maps as lAwa, and it was so called till about 1738 
when Rana Jagat Singh changed the name to Sardargarh after Thakur 
Sardar Singh. A strong fort-, surrounded by a double wall, stands on 
a hill to the north, 1,984 feet above the sea ; and in the vicinity is a 
large tank constructed by the late Thakur during the famine of 1899- 
1900. 
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Dungarpur State. 




OHAPTEE I. 


Physical Aspects, 

The State is situnted in the south of Bajputana between 23® 20' 
and 24® 1' north latitude, and 73® 22' and 74® 23' east longitude, and 
has an area of 1,447 square miles. It is thus, in regarf to size, twelfth 
among the twenty States and chiofships of the Province. 

It is bounded on the north by Udaipur; on the west by Idar; on 
the south by Lunawara, Kadana and Sunth ; and on the east by 
Banswfii-a. Its greatest breadth, east to west, is about sixty-four 
miles, and length, north to south, about forty-five miles. 

According to some authorities, the word Dungarpur is derived 
from dwngar, meaning a hill or mountain, while others say that the 
State tabes its name from its capital, Dungarpur, which was so called 
after a Bhil chieftain, Dungaria, whom Bawal Bir Singh caused to 
be assassinated in the fourteenth centuiy. 

The country, though fairly open in the south and east, consists for 
the most part of rocky hills co%'ered with a low jungle of cactus, and 
such trees as the gum-producing solar {Boswellia thurifera), mahua 
(Bassia "Latifolia), her (Zizyplnis jvjuha), and other varieties requir- 
ing neither a deep soil nor much moisture. The hills attain no great 
height, the highest peak being in the extreme north-west, 1,811 feet 
above the sea. In the eastern half the land slopes gradually to the 
Mahi river, and much of it is very fertile. 

The only perennial rivers are the Mahi and the Som, but there 
are several minor streams such as the Bhadar, Moran, Majam and 
Vatrak. 

The Mahi (the Mophis of Ptolemy and the Mais of the Peri- 
plus) rises in the Gwalior State about 1,850 feet above sea-level 
(22° 34' N. and 75° 1' E.), and flows for about a hundred miles through 
the south-western comer of the Central India Agency, at first north, 
next west, and lastly north-west. It then enters Banswara and con- 
tinues in a northerly direction till it reaches the Udaipur frontier, 
where the hills turn it to the south-west. For the next seventy miles 
or so, it forms the boundary between DOngarpur on the one side and 
Banswara, Sunth and Kadana on the other, and it then passes into 
British territory, eventually falling into the Gulf of Cambay (22° 14' N. 
and 72° 38' E.). Its bed in Dungajj)ur is, as a rule, rocky and from 
three to four hundred feet broad, while the banks, which are steep and 
in places fifty feet high, are generally thickly lined with the wild 
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peijper shrub, locally called hma (Vitex U-ifoUa), which affords cover 
in the hot weather to tigers and other wld beasts. Tlie river never 
actually dries up but at times ceases to be a running stream; it is 
always fordable except in the rainy season when the waters rise to a 
great height. No feriy-boats are kept up, but rude rafts are to be 
found at most of the crossings during the monsoon ; they cannot, how- 
ever, ply when the river is at full flood. There is a celebrated temple 
dedicated to Mahfideo at Baneshwar where the Som joins the Mahi, 
and an important and largely attended fair is held here yearly in 
February or March. Both the Dungarjmr and Banswura Darbfirs 
claimed the iflace, but at an enquiry held in 1864 the proprietary 
right was found to lie with Diingaipur. 

According to legend, the Mahi is the daughter of the earth and 
of the sweat that ran from the body of Indradyumna, the Idng of 
Ujjain. Others exjilain the name thus. A young Gujar woman was 
churning curds one da}', and an importunate lover, of whom she 
had tried to rid herself but who would not be denied, found her thus 
engaged. His attentions becoming unbearable, the girl threw herself 
into the chura, was at once turned into water, and a clear stream 
flowed do^vn the hill-side and fonned the Mahi or curd river. A more 
likely derivation, however, is. from the name of the lake whence it 
springs, the Man. or Mahu, as well as the Menda. The height of its 
banks and the fierceness of its floods; the deep ravines through which 
the traveller has to pass on his way to it; and, perhaps above all, 
the bad name of the tribes who dwell about it, explain the proverb: 
“When the -Mahi is crossed, there is comfort.” It is interesting to 
note that this river has given place to the terms Mewas, a hill strong- 
hold, and Mewasi, a turbulent or thieving person. The latter word was 
originally Mahivasi, a dweller on the Mahi, and the following Sansla-it 
sloka shows the predatory character of .the inhabitants from the earliest- 
time: " The river Mahi is one of the most excellent in the world. There 
reside only thieves; children even are thieves, the young men are also 
thieves, and except thieves women give birth to none other.” ' 

The Som has already been mentioned (page 8 supra); it flows 
south-east from the hills near Bichabhera in Mewar till it meets the 
Ejungaipur border, and then generally east for about fifty miles along 
that border, but on receiving the Jakam river on its left bank, it 
enters Dungarpur territoiy and about ten miles lower down falls into 
' the Mn-hT at Baneshwar. In several places the water runs in a sub- 
terranean channel, suddenly disappearing and emerging again. The 
river presents many of the same natural features as the Mahi but it 
is, of course, much smaller and its banks are not so high. 

The Bhadai- is a'-small stream which rises in the south near, 
Dhambola and fiows south by south-w'est till it joins the Mahi in the 
TTniipnn. State. Its length in Dungaipur is about seventeen miles, 
and for another five miles it forms the boundary Avith Sunth. 

The Moran rises in the hills south of the capital, ■ivinds through 
the centre of the State and, after a south-easterly courae of about 
forty miles, falls into the Mahi, a little to the north of Galiakot. 
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The Majara and the Vatrak are two unimportant streams which 
flow south-west into the Mahi Kantha, where they unite and eventu- 
ally join the Sabaiinati near Dholka. 

The cultivators make use of the Som and minor streams to irrigate 
the flelds which lie along their hanks, but the Mahi with its deep bed 
is of no assistance save as a never-failing reserve of drinking water for 
men and cattle. 

There are no natural lakes, but small artificial tanks are found 
almost everywhere, though many of them are in need of repair. The 
largest tank is the Geb Sagai-, situated at the foot of the hill which 
overlooks the capital; it is, when full, over a mile in length and 
breadth. 

The geological formations belong to the azoic and igneous groups, 
and consist of granites, gneisses, metamorphic schists, quartzites and 
clay slates. The first three ci-op up largely in the west and are 
associated with diorites and tmps, while in the centre clay slates are 
abundant and are largely interstratified with veins of quartz and, here 
and there, of pegmatite granite. The slates and schists have a general 
strike running N. N. E. and S. S. W., and dip at various angles often 
forming synclinals and anticlinals. Veins of massive white milky 
quartz are commbn both in the granites and slates; some of them are 
mineralised with pyrites and iron oxides, but assa3's ha%'e as j^^et failed 
to detect more valuable metals in association. The commonest 
accessory minerals in the rocks of these groups are hematite, 
titaniferous iron, and magnetite, the latter being specially abundant 
in the diorites. 

In addition to the usual small game, panthere and hj’^mnas are 
fairly numerous, and sdmbar (Gervus unicolor), plentiftil in the 
Antri jungles before the famine of 1899-1900, are now again on 
the increase. Tigers, though scarce, are still occasionally found, while 
nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamelus) are being graduallj' exterminated 
bj"^ the Bhils who value their flesh for food and their hides for shields. 
In the cold w'eather excellent duck and snipe shooting is usuallj’^ 
to be had. 

Nearly a centur}' ago Sir John Malcolm wTote: “From its extensive 
and thick forests, fevers of a malignant nature are prevalent duiing 
the two months succeeding the rainy season, nor can the climate at anj’- 
period of the j-ear be deemed pleasant or salubrious” and, though 
the forests are less dense than they w'ere, this account is fairlj" accurate 
at the present time. The climate is dry and hot from April to June 
and damp and relaxing during the rains, while September and October 
are generall}’- very unhealthy. The cold weather is described as 
pleasant but not really bracing. No reliable statistics relating to 
temperature exist, but the average mean at the capital is I’eported 
to be about 75°, w’ith an annual range of about 25°. 

According to the Settlement Report (1905), the total amount 
of rain received at the capital during the fourteen j^ears ending 1904 
■was 378 inches, or an annual average of twentj-^-seven inches. This 
is much the same as the foil at the cantonment of Kherwara, onlj’^ 
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fifteen miles to the north-west, and the distribution is very similar, 
namely about inches in June, nine in Jul^^.T-^in August, and four 
in September, lea\’ing two inches in the remaining eight months. 
The publication entitled Rainfall Data of India gives complete 
figures only fi:om 1899, a year of dire famine, and the annual average 
works out to 22| inches — see Table No. XX in Vol. 11. B. 



CHAPTER II. 


Historv, 

In olden days, the territory now comprising the States of 
Diingarpur and Bfinswfira was called the Bagar, the land, as a couplet 
tells us, “ of five gems, namely water, rocks, leaves, abusive language, 
and the looting of clothes.” It was occupied chiefly by Bhils 
and to a small extent by Rajputs of the Chauhan and Paramara 
clans, and was gradually taken from them by the Sesodias during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It is by no means clear 
when the Sesodias made their first appearance in these parts, but 
perhaps the following account is as probable as anything that can 
be presented. 

Karan Singh was Rawal of Mewar, with his capital at Chitor, 
towards the end of the twelfth centuiy and had two sons, Mahup and 
Riihup. As his countiy was being ravaged by Mokal, the Parihiir 
Raua of Mandor (in Jodhpur), he sent Mahup to expel the invader 
and, on his failing, entrusted the task to Kahup who speedily brought 
the Parihar back a prisoner and was thereupon declared heir apparent. 
Displeased at this, Mahup left his father and, after staying for a short 
time at Ahar (near Udaipur), proceeded south and took up his abode 
with his mother’s people, the Chauhans of Bagar ; and by gradually 
driving back the Bhil chieftains, he and bis descendants became masters 
of the greater part of that countiy. In support of this tradition we 
know that Rahup, a yoimger son of Karan bingh of Mewar, was the 
first of the Raua branch of that family (see page 15 supra), while 
against it is the fact that in none of the inscriptions discovered in 
Dungarpur does Mahup appear as a chief of the Bagar; nevertheless, 
it is quite possible that Mahup migrated in the manner describedj 
and contented himself 'with an idle hfe among his maternal relations, 
and for this reason has been omitted fi-om the inscriptions. 

Another account is that after Rawal Ratan Singh of Mewar had 
been killed during Ala-ud-din’s siege of Chitor in J.303, such of his 
family as escaped slaughter fled to the Bagar where they set up a 
separate principality ; and if this be correct, it necessitates our assum- 
ing that the first nine chiefs of the Bagar ruled altogether for about 
ninety years, as we kno'w firom an inscription at Desan that the tenth 
chief (Karan Singh I) was alive in 1396, 

It may, however, be said -with certainty that the chiefs of Bagar, as 
now represented by the Maharawals of Dungarpur and Banswara, were 
Rajputs of the Gahlot or Sesodia clan, that then* ancestor on migrating 
to these parts in the thirteenth or fomteenth ' centuiy, (preferably the 
former), assumed the title of Rawal and the clan appellation of Ahariya 
(ii'om the village of Ahar), and that they claim descent from an elder 
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branch of the family now ruling at Udaipur. This claim, Sir John 
Malcolm wrote in 1832, "is tacitly admitted by the highest seat being 
always left vacant when the prince of the latter country (Udaipur) 
dines but the Mewar authorities assert that such a custom was never 
- in vogue, that no special respect has ever been paid to the Dungarpur 
family in consequence of its descent from an elder branch, and that 
Mahup was deliberately disipherited fay his father because he had 
proved himself unfitted to contend with the enemies of his country. 

Table No. XXI in Vol. II. B., the firat portion of which has been 
prepared from four different inscriptions found in the State, gives 
a fairly reliable list of the chiefs. Rawal Sehdi is said to 
have extended his territory to the north-east by defeating and 
killing Malik Ohorsi, one of the thUnada/rs of the kings of Delhi 
about 1279, and his son Dcda, after a well-contested fight with the 
Paramaras of Galiakot, seized that town in 1308 and made it his 
residence. It was the capital of the State for half a century, and 
its ruined castle, occupying a commanding position on the banks .of 
the Mahi, still stands in testimony of its former importance. 

In Rawal Bar Singlr’s time, the country in the vicinity of the 
present town of Dnngarpur was held by a powerful and more or less 
independent Bhil chieftain, Dungaria, who aspired to mai^ the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy Mahajan named Sala Sah. The latter, while simulating 
consent, fixed a distant date for the wedding, and in the meantime 
arranged ivith Bir Singh to have the whole marriage party, including 
Dungaria, assassinated while in a state of intoxication. This was 
successfully carried out ; Bir Singh took possession of Dungaria’s pal 
or village in 1358, and founded the toivn of Dungaiqiui’. The Bhil’s 
widows, before becoming sail, were about to imprecate curses on Bir 
Singh when ho begged them to desist and promised to porpetuate their 
memoiies by building teraiiles in their honour; these shrines still exist 
on the hill overlooking the town and are visited as sacred places by 
Hindus. Ho further promised that a portion of the installation 
ceremonies of future RaAvals should be performed by a descendant of 
Dungaria, i.e., that one of the latter should take blood from his finger , 
and mark the tilak on the forehead of each new chief of Dungarpur ; 
this custom was obseiwcd till fairly recent times. 

Of the eight immediate successors of Bir Singh, ver^ little is 
known. An inscription dated 1‘396 mentions Rawal Karan Singh I as 
then ruling, while Rawal Gepa or Gopinath must be the “Ganesa 
Raja” who, according to the 2’abaJcdt-i-AlAa'n, fled on the approach of 
Ahmad Shah I of Gujarat in 1433, but subsequently "repented and 
returned to wiiit upon the Sultan, when he was received as an adherent, 
and offered a befitting tribute.” Ahmad Shah’s successor, Muhammad 
Shah, is said to have “ plundered and wasted the country of Bagar 
and to have received the submission and tribute of this same "Ganesa 
Raja” about 1446. Firishta tells us that Mahmud Khilji of Malwa. 
marched to Dungarpur in 1458, encamping on the border's of the lake. 
“Rai Sham Das fled to Kohtahna whence he sent two lakhs of tan/cds 
and twenty-one horses,” ■■ 
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We now come to Eawal Udai Singh I, who succeeded to ^Qgaddi 
in 1509 and was killed at the battle of IDianua (in Bharatpur) in 
1527, fighting for his kinsman, Kilna Sanga or Sangram Singh, 
against the empenw Babar. Some of the Muhammadan historians 
call him Eiiwal Deo Eajfi of Bfigar. After his death, his territory 
was divided between his two sons, Frith wi Eaj and Jagmal, the 
former getting the countr}- to the west, and the latter that to the 
east, of the river Main. I'hree accounts are given of the manner in 
which this came about. One is that Udai Singh ordered it before his 
death; the second is tlic Muhammadan version, namely that in or 
about 1531 Bahadur Shfih ofGujariit^ “gave half of Bagar to Prithwi 
Eaj and the other half to Chaga while the third is to the effect that 
Jaginfil was left for dead at Khanua but recovered, and on returning 
to his countiy was treated as an impostor. He thereupon betook 
himself to the hills north of the present town of Banswara and proceeded 
,to harass his elder brother. Prithwi Eaj. Finding this continual border 
warfare intolerable, the two brothers agreed to abide by the arbitra- 
tion of the Baja of Dhar who, in 1529, fixed the river Mahi as the 
boundary between the two States then formed. 

When the Mughal empire became fairly consohdated the Dungar- 
pur chief oitcned commumcation with the court, and Bawal Askaran 
is mentioned as waiting upon Akbar in 1577 and being “right royally 
received.” His successors paid tribute and did military service, 
maintaining relations with the impeiial governor in Gujaiut, but after 
the. fall of the l\Iughal dynasty they became tributary to the Marathas 
by whom they were gi-ound down and oppressed. One of the Eawals, 
Jaswant Singh I, had to tiy for Ms life to a Bhil settlement, and 
Sindhia’s troops held imdisturbed possession of the capital for sis 
yeai-s when, with Holkar's aid, they were expelled and defeated at 
Galifikot. Subsequently, to save his State from Pindari and other 
freebootei's, the Khwal entertained bands of Arabs and Sindis who, 
soon despising his authorit}^ laid waste the countiy* thej* were hired 
to protect. 

From this state of bondage Dungarpur was rescued by the British, 
the treaty being dated 11th December ISIS. The State was taken 
under protection, was guaranteed against external aggressions, and the 
British Government agreed not to countenance the connections of the 
cMef who might be disobedient but to afford him aid in bringing 
them under due control. The Maharawal on his part engaged to 
discharge all Arabs, Makranis and Sindis, and to pay to the British 
Government all arrears of tribute due to Dhar or anj^"^ other State, as 
well as such further sum annually as the Government might fix, pro- 
vided it did not exceed three-eighths of the actual revenue. By' a 
separate agreement concluded in 1S20, a sum of Salim ShaM 
Es. 35,000 was fixed in lieu of all arrears (to be paid within six y'ears), 
and for the three years, 1819-21, the tiibute was settled progressively 
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at Es. 17,000, Ks. 20,000 and Es. 25,000. Subsequent]}'' tliis "Was 
raised to Salim Shfibi Es. 35,000, ■ivhicli .sura was paid in British coin 
at the rate of exchange current from time to time until July 1904, 
when the local currency was converted and the tribute was fixed 
at Imperial Es. 17,500 a year. 

As in other States inhabited by -wild hill-tribes, it became neces- 
sary at an early period of the British .supremacy to employ a military 
force to coei’ce the Bhfls who had been excited to rebellion by some 
of the disaffected nobles. The Bhil chieftains, however, submitted 
to terms in- 1825 before actual hostilities commenced. The MaharaAval 
at this time was Jaswant Singh II, described as being “incapable as 
a ruler and addicted to the lowest and most degraiing vices.” For 
• his incompetency and the disturbances of the peace which he created 
he was deposed in 1825, and his adopted son, Brilpat Singh, grandson 
of Sawant Singh, chief of Partabgarh, was made regent. In 1829 the 
regent put forward a proposition to be relieved fi’om a demand on 
account of a police corps entertained by our Government and from 
which he said that Dungaipiir derived no benefit. The object of the 
corps was partly to keeii open .the road between Mfilwa and Gujarat, 
and as the advantage of this to the State was too indirect to be very 
apparent arid as it had no voice in the measure, the whole amount 
le^ded from it (Es. 45,150) was refunded in 1832. In 1830 the Assis- 
tant Political Agent from Gujarat moved with a detachment of British 
troops to assist the regent in bringing to subjection the Bhils and 
other plunderers inhabiting the counti^', and the sen’-ice was effected 
without much difficulty. 

In 1844 the succession to the Partabgarh State devolved on 
Dalpat Singh and the question arose as to whether the two principali- 
ties, Dungarpur and Partabgarh, should be amalgfimated, or whether 
a firesh adoption should be made by the chief of Dungaqiur, or whether 
Partabgarh should escheat to the British Government. The Thakurs 
of Dungarpur showed themselves greatly averee to the two States 
being united, and eventually Dalpat Singh was permitted to adopt, 
as his successor in Dungarpur, Udai Singh, the infant son of the 
Thakur of Sabli,. and, while ruler of Partabgarh, to continue to be 
regent of Dungarpur during the boy’s minorit 3 ^ This decision was 
apparently not agreeable to the ex-Maharawal, Jaswant Singh, for he 
made an attempt to recover his authority and to adopt as his successor 
Mohkam Singh, son of Himmat Singh, Thakur of Nandli; but he 
was unsuccessful and was removed to Muttra, where he was kept 
under surveillance with an allowance of Es. 1,200 a year. 

The arrangement under Avhich Dalpat Singh was left in charge of 
Dungarpur while he resided at Partabgarh did not work, so in 1852 
he was removed from all authority in the former State, which was put 
under a Native Agent till Udai Singh attained his majority m 1857. 

Maharawal Udai Singh II did good service during the Mutiny and 
in 1862 received the usual sanad guaranteeing to him the right of 
adoption. The measures taken by him to relieve his suffering subjects 
in the fainine of 1869*70 were described as humane and judicious, but 
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his rule generally was marked by constant disj)utes with his Thakurs 
and, when he died on the 13th ITebruaiy 1898, he left the administra- 
tion in a very backward condition. 

He was succeeded by his grandson, Bijai Singh, the present chief. 
The latter is the son of Khumhn Singh, (son of Udai Singh 11), was 
born on the 17th July 1SS7, and has been studjdng at the Mayo 
College at Ajmer since September 1898. During his minority the 
State has been managed by a Political Officer mth the help of a 
Kdmddr and a Council, subject*{till 1906) to the general control of the 
Resident, and thp principal events of this period have been the disas- 
trous famine of 1899-1900, the inti-oduction of Imperial currency as 
the sole legal tender in 1904, the land revenue settlement of 1905-06, 
the establishment of several schools in the districts, and the organisa- 
tion of the police. 

The Maharawals of Dungai'pur are entitled to a salute of fifteen 
guns. 

The archajological remains are, it is believed, unimportant. At 
Baneshwar, where the Som joins the Mahi, is a ver}' sacred temple to 
Mahudeo, but its date has not been ascertained, while Galiakot 
possesses a mined fort which was built by the Paramaras at least 
eight centuries ago. 
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The People. 

Tho first enumeration of the population was token in J88I when 
the total number of inhabitants was rctnrnecl at 153,381 or 106 to the 
square mile. As in the Uflaipur State, the Bhils were not counted ; a 
rough estimate was made of the number of their huts and, by allowing 
four persons (two of either sex) to each hut, the number of Bhils 
worked out to 66,952, and this figure has been included in the total 
above given. 

At the next census (1891) there Avas not even a rough counting 
of the Bhil huts ; the old estimate of 1881 AY.as token and added to 
the actually^ enumerated population, giving a total of 165,400 inhabi- 
tants or an increase during the decade of nearly eight per cent. 

The last census took place on the night of the 1st March 1901, 
except in the Bhil hamlets, where it was taken duiing the da}-^ in the 
last fortnight of February because counting by night was found to be 
impracticable. The total number of inhabitants was 100,103 or 65,297 
less than in 1891, and the decrease in population during the decade 
was 39 J per cent. This decrease Avas most marked among the Bhils — 
more than forty-nine per cent. — though their actual number in 1891 
is of course not ItnoAvn ; but Hindus lost more than thirty-five, and 
Jains nearly eighteen per cent., the Musalmans alone remaining prac- 
tically stationary. The large reduction in population Avas due chiefly 
to the famine of 1899-1900 and to the epidemic of malarial fever 
which immediately folloAved it; also, perhaps, to some extent to 
improved methods of enumeration. 

The density per square mile in 1901 Avas only 69, and this Ioav 
figure is due to the hilly nature of the country and to the well-knoAvn 
preference of the Bhils for widely scattered habitations. 

At the last census the Stalte contained one town and 631 villages. 
The total number of occupied houses Avas 27,986, and the average 
number of persons per house Avas 3'6. The only town (the capital) 
contained 6,094 inhabitants, or six per cent, of the entire population 
of the State, and they Avere residing in 1,685 houses. Of the villages, 
only one (SagAvara) contained more than 4,000 inhabitants, while 
the rest had less than 500 inhabitants each. The rural population 
number 94,009 occupying 26,301 houses, and these figures give an 
average of 149 persons and forty-tAvo houses per village. 

As in Mewar, the people are not much disposed to leave the 
country of their birth. Complete statistics are not available for 1891, 
but the Census Keport shoAvs that 91’6 per cent, of the inhabi- 
tants Avere born in the State, whereas in 1901 the proportion 
had increased to 98'7 per cent., and another one-half per cent. 
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hailed from other States of Efijputrina. Indeed, the number of 
persons born outside the Province was onlj- G91, and most of these 
came from the adjacent Slates of Bomba)' and Central India. 

Births and deaths are registered only at the capital, and since 
April IPOl. The statistics are not very reliable. In 1905 the num- 
ber of births and deaths registered w.as tlie same, namely 115 or a 
ratio of nearly nineteen per thousand of the population, and seventy- 
two per cent, of the deat hs wore a.scril)ed to fever. 

The principal diseases treated in the medical institutions are 
malarial fevers, rheumatism, dysentery, jmeumonia, guinea- wonn, and 
other diseases of tlic skin. Epidemics of cholera are not common, but 
two have occurred during the last fifteen years, namely in 1896 and 
1900. In the year la.sl. mentioned there wero 1,404 cases and 630 
deaths at the capital during ^lay and Juno. The State is one of the 
few that linve not been visited by plague. 

The Census Bejiorls show 41 persons to have been afflicted in 1901 
as com]):irod with 124 in 1891. The nnniber of insanes fell from 
twenty-three to six, of blind persons from ninety-one to twenty-six, 
and of le]H'rs from ten to one, and these results are largely due to the 
recent famine in which the infinn were probably among the first to 
.sneenrab. 

At the last enumeration there wero three more females than males 
in the State ns a whole, and in the Siigwnm zila in the east and 
south-east females exceeded males by 1,047. Taking the population 
by religion, the percentage of females to males was 91 among Miisal- 
ranns, 96 among Animists, 102 among Hindus, and 106 among Jains. 
Among children imdcr five years of age, girls outnumbered boys by 
two, and this would seem to show that female infanticide is a 
thing of the j)ast, tliougli two cases were reported as recently as 
1898-99. Again, the excess of females over males is most marked 
among adults of forty yearn of age and over, and is perhaps due 
to their inherently gi-cater capacity for resisting the effects of 
famine. 

In 1901 .about forty-three per cent, of the people were returned as 
unmaiTied, thirty-nine per cent, as manied, and more than seventeen 
per cent, as widowed. Of the males about fifty-two per cent, and 
of the females thirty-four per cent, were single. Further, there were 
1,030 married females to 1,000 married males, and no less than 2,869 
mdows to 1,000 widowere — a remarkably high figure; indeed, twenty- 
six per cent, of the females in the State were returned as widows! 
Taking the population by religions, we find that, among the males, 
forty-five per cent, of the Jains, forty-seven of the Animists, forty- 
®ight of the Hindus, and fifty-one per cent, of the Musalmans were 
married or widowed, and that, among the females, the similar per- 
centages were Animists fifty-seven, Musalmans sixty-five, and Hindus 
^d Jains seventy. Child man'iage prevails to a small extent among 
Hindus and Musalmans, and polygamy is common among the Bhils. 

The language spoken by more than ninety-six per cent, of the peo- 
ple is Bhili or Vagdi, both dialects based on Gujarati. About 1'7 per 
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cent, speak Gujarati, and another one per cent. Labhnni, the language 
of the Labhanus or Banjilras, the great carrjdng tribe. 

Of castes and tribes the fblloiving were most numerous at the last 
. census : — Bhils (33,887) ; K.aIbIs'or Piitels (15,137) ; Brahmans (9,088) : 
Rajputs (6,999); and Mahajans (6,594). 

The Bhils formed jnore than one- third of the population and were 
all returned as Animists. They are found throughout the temtoiy, 
but are least numerous in the north-east. A separate account of them 
is given in Part V, of this volume. 

Tlie Kalbis or Piitels formed about fifteen per cent, of the popula- 
tion, and are bj'’ far the most e,vpert and painstaking agriculturists in 
the State. The name Kalbi is said to mean one descended from two 
families {kal or kul, a family, and be, two), and, .according to tradi- 
tion, the ancestors of these people were the children of Rajputs by 
some Bifibraan women of Gujaifit. In the khalstt villages, except 
those held exclusively by the Bhils. the Kalbis possess no less than 
forty-seven per cent, of the whole cultivation, and theii- preponderance 
is most marked in the Duugaipur and Sagwara silaB, though they 
still head, the list of ri/ots in Aspur. Their one gi’eat failing is 
cowardice; thej' never think of ofiFering armed resistance, but will 
allow anj’’ party of Bblls, however insignificant in numbers, to loot 
their cattle and household goods without raising a finger in self- 
defence. 

The Brahmans formed between nine and ten per cent, of the 
population, and .are priests, trjiders, agriculturists, and holders of 
revenue-fi:ee lands. As cultivators they are lazy and unskilful but, in 
the khalsa \illages, excluding those of the Bhils, they hold twenty-six 
per cent, of the cultivated area. 

Included among the Rajputs were 84 who i-etiirned themselves as 
Musalmans ; the rest belonged chiefly to. the Sesodia and Chauhan 
elans, and they hold land either as jagirdars or ordinary rifofB. As 
agriculturists thej^ are much on a par with the Brahmans and, unlike 
tire Kalbis, they are certainlj' not afisiid of raids by Bhils but are 
found living in all the most dangerous parts of the State. They hold 
sixteen per cent, of the cultivation in the pui-ely khalsa villages, and 
are most numerous in the Aspur sila. 

The Mjihajans or Banias are traders, money-lenders and agricul- 
turists, and a few are in the service of the State. The principal sub- 
di\'isions.of this caste found in Dungarpur are those known as Humar 
and Porwal. 

At the last census fifty-six per cent, of the people were Hindus, 
nearly thirty-four per cent. Animists, nearly six per cent. Jains, 
and four per cent. Musalmans. The various sects of Hindus were 
not recorded, but there is said to be one called Maoji which is 
peculiar to the State. It was foimded about a hundred years ago 
by a Brahman of the same name who lived in the village of 
.Sabla, and his on horseback is worshipped by Brahmaus, 

Rajputs and Bakis as an incarnation of Ekling Mahadeo. 
Animists were all Bhils, and their belief has already (pages 37-38) 
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been defined, ^rhilc of the 5,860 Jains, more than sixty-nine per 
cent, belonged to the Digambara®, thirty per cent, to the 
S\Yetanibara®, and one single individual to the Dhundia® sect. The 
Musaliuuns consisted of 2,565 Sunnis* .and 1,706 Shiahs*. The 
Christian community numbered three, all being Europeans, members 
of the Church of England and residing in the town of Dungarpur. 
There is no Christian Mission in the State. 

Nearly fifty-nine per cent, of the people returned some form of 
agriculture as their principal means of subsistence, and another 
2'S per cent, were either partially agriculturists or general labour- 
ers, supported to some extent b}- work in the fields. The industrial 
population amounted to 26A per cent., and pemonal and domestic 
services pro^•ided cmijloyment for nearly four per cent. The commer- 
cial and professional classes were spamely represented, forming only 
about lA and 2‘S per cenk of the population respectively. 

In the matter of food, dress, dwellings, disposal of dead, nomencla- 
ture, etc., there is vciy little to .add to what has been wi-itten in 
connection with Udaipur (pages 39-40 mpra). The general stan- 
dard of comfort is low as regards food, clothing and housing, and the 
Patels are the only people, among the masses, who have substantiallj'- 
built houses. Very few persons are seen wearing blankets or wann 
clothes in the coldest weather, and the staple article of diet is maize. 

As regards nomenclature, the Bhil child is usually named when 
about three months old, and if the parents hap 2 ‘)en to be living near 
Hindu influence, a Brahman is called in, but in the majority of cases 
his services are never thought of, and the ceremony is perfonned by the 
paternal aunt or raatcmal uncle of the infant. The latter maj' be 
named after the day of the week on which it was bom, c.g. Dita or 
Dit 3 -a from Ditvar (Sunday); Homa orHomla fromSomvar — inBhili, 
Homvar — (Mondaj*); M.angala or, if a female, Mangali from Mangalvar 
(Tuesday); and so on; or, if bom in times of prosperity, Kiipa (silver) 
or Moti (pearl); or, if in the rains, Vesat: or, as a term of affection, 
Kaura or Kauri (pet child); there is no fixed custom. The distinc- 
tivelj* Bhil practice of branding male children on the wiists and 
foreami (without which mark, on arrival at Bhagwan’s house after 
de.ath, the Bhil will be punished or refused admittance) takes place 
at an}' time from birth till the child is twelve years old. 

In the names of places the common suffixes found are: — -pitr, 
-piira, -u'dr, -wdra, and occasionally -gaon and -pal, all meaning 
habitation. 
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Economic. 

The greater part of tlio country is-hilly, and cultivation is confined 
to the intervening valleys and low ground where much of the soil is 
of a^ rich alluvial nature^ the eastem tract is more open, and a 
considerable portion, especially along the Jforan rivei-, is of great 
fertility. 

The soils may be grouped into four classes, namely lili, sirma, 
swhhi and ranhar. LlLi is the name given to imgable and other first 
class land ; sirma stands next in order of value and, though not irrig- 
able, receives from its position and natural qualities so much moisture 
that in an ordinary year it is able to produce a spring crop— usually 
gram — as well as an autumn crop. Sakld arid rankar are the two 
inferior soils and unfortunately form nearty half the cultivated area. 
The former is the better and yields one crop in the autumn every 
year; the latter is just worth tilling, and is usually left to the 
JBhIls who are quite satisfied if it brings in a meagre crop of maize, 
sufficient to keep them alive till the next rains come round. The 
Uli variety was for settlement purposes subdivided into (a) chahi or 
land irrigated by means of wells ; (b) ialdbi or land irrigated from ' 
tanks; (o) rolum or land situated within the bed of a tank, which 
only becomes culturable as the water dries up, and in a year of heaiy 
rainfall may never be sown at all ; and (d) digar or land irrigable by 
some means other than wells or tanks, e.g. from streams. In 1903-04, 
128 of the 251 khalsa villages were surveyed and, the soil of the 
cultivated area having been classified as above, it Avas found that Uli 
occupied 20'3 per cent., sirma 30'5, sukhi 43, and romlcar 6'2 per 
cent. 

Agricultural operations are of the usual simple land, and the 
implements arc all of a very primitive character. The walar or 
wdlra, system of cultivation, described at jrage 43, Avas till quite 
recently practised by the Ehils but has noAv- been prohibited. 

aSTeariy fifty-nine per cent, of the people Avere returned in 1901 as 
dependent on pasture and agriculture, and the actual Avorkers nuutbered 
forty per cent, of the male population of the State and betAveen six and 
seven per cent, of the’female. The principal cultivators are Kalbrs (or 
Patelsj, Bhils, Brahmans and Kajputs, and of these, the last three, , 
especially the Bhils, are indolent and unskilful. 

Agricultural statistics are available only for 1903-04 (a normal 
year) and 1905-06 (an indifferent one); and only for the 128 sur- 
veyed klialsa villages. The net area cropped in 1903-04 was 
38,207 acres or neaiiy sixty square miles, and in the remaining 123 
khalsa Bhil villages it Avas estimated at thirty square miles. Jdgw 
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null ?!'(?<(■•?( jtr-tiiiijK oni- iiiiu*In-t] V')u:ivi* inilfs of 

ciiUivotiou.ninl tho totnl cullivntod nro.i w-nild thus bo lOOpqtmrc miles 
or {hirticn I'- r ('ont. of llu' ni'"';* of the Stnlo. There is so much 
hilly nnd rorUy Innd thni cnliiv.ition. oven when full}’ developed in 
ihefiilure, will not encily expind beyond one-fifth or one-fonrfch of the 
],-n7 sjiinre miles whieh comprise nfimjarptir. 

A ri'ference to Talde ^Jo. XXIV. in Vol. IT. R will show thnt The two Imr 
in lP0:l-0-5 anitimn or hh'irlf crops wore snwm on an area nearly 
five times as larire as that occupied by spring or rnhi crops. The 
smallness of the m/o' tirea is *lne partly to insiifliciency of irrigation 
anti partly to the fact that the majority of the llhils will not take 
the tronhie to cultivate anythinir but tttai.te or small millets. 

The ])riticipal sprimi cn^ps are whe.at, pwm and harlev Avhich, Plains troin 
in the sur\-ey»d vilia'ies, covered respectively 110, J51 and 24 per 
cent, of the whole vvil-t' area: poppy w.as ip-own on 228 acre.s, 
cliiefiy in the snjicrior villasres of Sairwrira, and there wore a few 
acres under enmin-seod (:7r-r). mtistanl fs'n-son), and such vctfc- 


tahles as onions, y.-nns. sweet potatoes, errtr-plants, and r.idishes. 

Of .antnmn erops. mai?e by fur the most import ant. and in Antnmn 

the .surveyed villatres ncenjilct! mor.‘ than nne-thinl of the cnlti- coip--. 

v.ated area, beini: partienlmlv prominent in th*' Aspnr zi/fi. Next 
come 5??(7? ro/^fcrmo) ami other minor millets sneh as hoflnt 

(Viispfilviri i>i'rc,7,{rvl<ttvm) ami hnri (Pnvinr,n wiH'icriim), and 
then fi7 iS'jt-nnuw nee, and the pulses e.alled Virl 

(Phnai'rijiiv ri'fJi'itv!-'), irtv-on {P. muvfjri). and fimrilr {Cj/anop'>lii 
psor<t?>ee/e«). Jmpfir I Ai^flrnpninu sorphiim) w.as finind in 421 
acres, snirar-cane in 2('8, and cotton in not more than 80 .acres. The 
millets above mentioned oecn]iied ne.irly twenty-six, (if and rice 
each .about fourteen, .and the varioJis pnlcr-s ton per cent, of the 
entire J-hnvif area. Ibce is a much more important crop in the 
Duntrarptir (twenty-nine per cent, of the erojiped areal than 

in Patrwara (sixteen per cent.) nr Aspnr (only ,«oven per cent.), 

while two-thinls of the cotton wore "rown in SuEtwara, which dis- 
trict seems eminently .snitable for this fibre. The cultivation of 
cotton w.as only siartod a few years a;jo. and cfTorfs have been 
made to ]in])nlarise it but, boinir a new departure, the rpoie will 
have little or nothin^ to do with it. 

lleoarrlinp the avempje yield of the more important crops very Avorageyield 
little is knoAvn, but enquiries made duriii." the recent settlement P®*" 
operations {rave the follownng residts (in cwts. per acre): maize fia-o 
to eleven ; pram about six ; wheat and barley .«ix to nine ; and 
rice and mo? from seven to twenty, with an average of cloven. 

Since the State came under management in 189S it has been Loanstoagri- 
tbe custom to advance small sums of money to the ngriciilturists culturist*. 
to enable them to construct or repair wells and lanlw and pur- 
chase bullocks, especially in adverse seasons; thus in 1899-1900 
Ps. 8,800 were distributed, in 1901-02 Rs. 1,000, in 1903-04 
Rs. 2,000, in 1904-05 nearly Rs. 7,000, and in 1905-06 about 
Rs. 5,400. These sums arc iu-significant, but the State is at 
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present heavily in debt. The loans are given on the security of the 
headman of the village, and are sometimes free of interest and at 
others bear a rate of six per cent, per annum. 

The number of plough-cattle in the surveyed villages was re- 
corded as 12,166, which is rather less than one- pair of bullocks 
per holding, the average area of which was acres; and if these 
figures are reliable, it is clear that the number of plough-bullocks 
is short of requirements. The breed is rather a good one, though' 
not up to the Gujanit standard. Other cattle, including sheep 
and goats, numbered 46,760 in the surveyed villages; a consider- 
able trade is done in gM, the people keeping herds of buffaloes 
for this purpose. The average prices of the various animals are 
reported to be: sheep or goat Its. 3; cow Rs. 15; bullock Bs. 25; 
pony Rs. 35; and buffalo Rs. 45. 

At the fair held at Baneshwar at the junction of the Sora 
and Mahi rivers in February or March a few cattle and ponies 
change hands, but the goods brought for sale arc chiefly cotton 
cloths, utensils, sweetmeats, glassware, etc. 

The total irrigated area of the surveyed villages in 1903-04 
was 7,753 acres or twenty per cent, of the entire area cultivated, 
and ranged from twenty-eight per cent, in the Dungarpur zila 
to sixteen per cent, in Sagivara. The hilly nature of the country 
and the deep beds of the larger rivers prevent the possibility of 
any extensive system of canals, and the means of irrigation are 
therefore reduced to wells and tanks. 

The wells of the State are said to number about 2,500, of 
which 700 are in disuse but are being gradually repaired and 
deepened. In the surveyed villages 1,299 wells were recorded by 
the settlement officials, namely 1,147 masonry or pnleJca and 1.52 
unlined or kachchd, and in 1903-04 they irrig.atcd 3,229 acres or 
an average of 2} acres each. In the purely Bhil villages wells for 
irrigation are Yory rarely found. The average cost of a masonry 
well is about Rs. 600 and of a hacliclid one Rs. 150. Water is tisu- 
ally raised by means of the Persian wheel which is worked by a 
pair, or sometimes two pairs, of oxen, but in shallow wells, whore 
the water is within ten feet' of the surface, recourse is often had 
to the cheaper form of lover lift, (dhenJcH), already described at page 
48. Persian wheels are much used over holes dug in the bed of 
a stream close under the bank, which is usually faced with .stone 
to prevent the earth from slipping and filling up the hole. 

The existence of small tanks throughout the State shows how Ihc 
people of former days recognised the value of storing M’alor, but 
unfortunately the dams wore not made sufficiently strong or no pro)icr 
e.scape outlets were provided or neccssaia’ repairs wore neglected with 
the result that, at the pre.sont time, out of .340 tanks, 1.34 are of no 
use while 206 hold up w.ater. The area im'gated from tanics in the 
sun'cycd villages in 1903-04 was 3,992 acres (chie6y in the A.spur ziht) 
or more than "fifty-one per cent, of the total area im'gated. On the 
recommendation of the IrrigatioJi Commis-sion.thc Glovernmcnt of Indt.'i 
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sanctioned the preparation at its own cost, ’of 

estimates of several projects suggested as worth 

work was started in December 1901 and completed m 

year. Subsequently Sir Swinton Jacob and Mr. iL'innera Sini .\yr ' 

in the State and compiled a most valuable repvwt on . ® 

of irrigation in Dungarpur ; the question of canying out tne^ 

recommended by them is still under cousideiution, financial g.i.jv > 

as usual standing in the way. 
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In consequence of the present Mahurawal being a minor, the 
administration has, since 1898, been can-ied on by a Political 
Officer assisted by a Kamdar and a Council The Political Officer 
was styled Assistant to the Resident in Mowar until 1906, when 
it vvas decided to sever Dungarpur, Banswara and Partabgarh 
from the charge known as the Mcwfir Residency, and to place them 
under a separatc_ Political Agent immediately subordinate to the 
Governor Oicneraf’s Agent in Kajputana. This arrangement has 
since been carried out, and the new charge is called the Southern 
Rajputfina States Agency. The headquarters are, for the time being, 
at the town of Banswara, 

The Council consists at present of four members including the 
Political Agent and KamdaT, and a responsible official is in charge 
of each of the various departments, such as the Revenue, Judicial, 
Customs, Police, Public Works, etc. 

For revenue purposes the State is divided into three* districts 
or zilas — Dungarpur, Aspur and Sagivara — each under an official 
termed zilad&r, who is directly subordinate to the Revenue Super- 
intendent and who also exercises minor civil and criminal powers. 

In the administmtion of justice the Codes and Acts of British 
India serve as guides to the various courts. Each ziladdr is a 
third class magistrate and can tiy civil suits the value of which 
does not exceed Rs. 100; appeals against their decisions lie to the 
Faujdar who is a first class magistrate with powers in civil suits 
up to Rs, 10,000. The Council, with the Political Officer (or, in 
his absence, the Kamdau’) as President, hears appeals against the 
orders of the Faujdar and tries all cases beyond his powers, but 
sentences of death or transportation require the approval of the 
Governor General’s Agent in Rajputana before they can he carried 
out. The criminal work of the Council and zilada/rs is light, and 
the civil suits usually relate to small money transactions. 

In former times some of the more important Thakurs exer- 
cised judicial powers, but these appear to have been withdrawn 
about JS71, and all cases, whether occurring in jaglr or mvaji 
villages, are now tried by Darbar courts. 

In some old records of Government the aimual revenue of the 
State in the time of Eawal Sbeo Singh (1735-90) is said to have 
been just oyer five lakhs while, according to Sir John Malcolm, 
the actual receipts in 1819 were rather less than half this sum, 


Since reduced to two, the Aspur and SSgwara *i7oa having just been amalgamated. 
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nnmclv Ks. 2.44,000; ngain ui ISHO, wlirn l^rin^virnnr w.'i', inirtt-r 
British sujiprint<'ntif‘nc''>, Iho I’hnl^n riH-r-nti.' «•«•' "iih- lh‘ 1,25.012, 
and it romaint’d more or Ics": at this fitjnri-— Orliii!'' to 
Bs. 1,17,000 jmd ori'nsiotially risintr l'> Bo, 1,. 57.000 — ‘i!l 1.^01 
when, for the fir-ct linn? for .at .'iny mte yo.ar;, fin- r';’<'i|i‘*; 

(Bs. 2.00,31,5) exemh'd the <;\pniidittiro flN, 1.0I,.S001, and ih<‘ 
State was reported to ho fn’o from rh-ht. llnrin:; thf • 'ifo..r.diiic; 
sixteen years the annual revenue, nveraped ahout tv.o l.ahh^ hut. 
the dishui'seuieuts were ahnod invnriahlv jjri-.'il'-r .'lud. v.!)(-n the 
late Mahfnfiwal died in 180.5. the dehfs nmouiU'd to ii'arlv a 
Lakh, 'riiese have sine,-' heeu settled, hut tlm di«:i'.fr<iU‘, fayiiiu'-.- 
of 1800-1000 and 1001-02 not only e-meed a irr.-.atlv r.-duffd 
revenue and an inere.aced expenditure, hut tteec‘.-i(.at<d tip. h-.r- 
rowiuf; of, more than 3?. lakhs from the nevernmeut of l»jdi.a; 
this sum is heinp ijradunllv paid hack hv inslaliivuf*;, and the 
amount now due is .ahout Bs. 2,50,000, Oovermnent heint; the sah? 
creditor. 

The norm.al revenue at the present time js rd^out two Lakh«, 
the chief source.s heinp land r'vcnue ahoul a lakh : eustojns B"-*. 
50,000: trilmle from jCtqlrtlUra Bs. 19.000; judicial fiue.s .and 
stamps B$. 12,000; and excise including opjipu Bs. 12.000. The 
ordinary expenditure, is ahout Vd lakhs, tha main items heinp 
cost, of adminisl.ratiou, iucludinp the. Judicial, Bevenue. Customs 
and Public Works departments. Bs. 42.000; police Bs, 23.000; 
tribute to novernment Bs. 17..500; Ti.alaco, includinct ’ cost of the 
younp chiefs education at Ajmer. B,s. 12,000; stables Bs. .5,000; 
and hledical department Bs. 3,800. The .above fipuros re.prc.scnb 
the ordinarj' revenue and expenditure of the Barhnr only:, a'ory 
little is known of the annual income of the numerous jOr/irrlara 
and munfidars, hut it has been rouphlv c.st.ima1ed at about 
Bs. 1,20,000, namely . 70 , 7 i 7 ''J(xr.s Bs. 83,000 and 'invafidars Bs. 37.000. 

In former times the revenue was derived chiefly from the Land- 
tax (barar or mn-jama) and from customs-duties, varvinp with 
the nature of the poods aad the caste, profespien and place of re- 
sidence of the owners or, in .come ca.ses. the place of residence of 
the carriers. These we’C supplemented hv a number of petty 
cesses introduced, it is said, by Bilwal Puoja about 1C22 and 
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bnnpfinc: the Rnvrnf's fiorRos from Wllnpes to win'ch t]>ev were 

occasiomiUy sent to wJip„ out. of poiifJitbn ; fl2) chriw, for 

tlic fluppU' of prnsf? for tlio State sliibloi? ; (IS) hhatll haW, n (ax 
on Itqnor ohop*! ; (1 4) fifnftlH, n tax paiVl by broknri! ; (1 5) l-aanrrn, 
ft fftx paid by w'orlcors in brnps nnd roppar; flO) (hip-ifhao', a fax 
paid by mnnnfncJiirrrp of leather; fl7) hhnrnimt, a fax paid In* 
makers of (ho roarse bnnpfles nnd anklets worn by women of (be 
lower classes: (IS) pnrnh finrnr, for (bn provision of a buffalo (o 
be sacrificed at (be Dasabra; (10) aitmrnf. for dofra^onp the cJinr- 
pes of the fesfival in honnnr of Siva in (be month of l^Ifipb ; and 

(20) ampJifil, fur (be snppR' of eoeoannfs (o be disfribnfed dnrinp 
the Hoi f. To ( hose was added on (be invasion of (be Mamtbfis: — 

(21) /•■ornf, for (be payment of tribute to a fweipn power, and 
loadable from all the inhabitants except cultivators living in the 
towns of Drtntrarpnr, Haliakof and Silgwara. 

The only coin which can be recosrnisod as Iianne been minted 
in the .State is the DOngarpiir paian, issued during the years 
J8G0-G1. It bears on the obverse in Nagnri obaracter the words 
Snrl-ar Oirpur and on the reverse is the date, If)l7-18, a sword 
or dapper, and a jlinr or sprav. The silver coins in general use 
till lf)04 were (bo. Cbitori nnd (be .Salim .Sbiihi, the former min- 
ted T> 3 ^ the Udaipur, and (he latter by the Parfabparb, Darhiir. 
Owing to the closure of Government mints to the unrestricted 
coinage of silver, (o tlic conversion of t!ie cuiToncy in some of 
the adjacent Central India Stales, and to other causes, the Cbitori 
and .Salim .Sbfibi lupees depreciated to such an extent that, in 
the famine of 1000, they exelmngcd for but nine and seven 
British annas i-espectively, and it was decided fo demonetise them 
and introduce Imperial cirn'cncy in their stead. The Government 
of India agreed to pivo, up to a limited amount, 100 Imperial in 
exchange for 136 Chitori or 200 Sfilim .'llinhi rupees — these being 
the average rates- of exchange during the sis months ending the 
31st March 1904 — and. in accordance with a notific.ation pyeri* 
ously issued, the conversion operations lasted from the 1st April to 
the 80th June 1904. But the actual market rates during these 
three months were more favourable to holders, i.c. for from 125 
to 129 Chitori or for 195 .Salim {flhrihi the people could, in the 
open market, get 300 Kaldor nipees, and the result Avas that 
only 43 Chitori and 348 Salim .Shnhi rupees were tendered for 
conversion at the rates fixed by Government. Tlius, though these 
two coinages still largely circulate among the people, they are 
not recognised as money by the Darbar, and in all .State tninsJW- 
tions Imperial currency has, since the Ist July 1904, been the 
sole legal tender. 

Tlie land is held on one of three tenure.^ common to Kajputana, 
namely yagtr, muaji or Jehairat, and Jchdlsa. 

Estates are granted on thejdgir tenure to.Eajputs as a reward 
for service rendered and in payment of services to be performed m 
the future. In Sir John Malcolm’s time these assignments were 
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111 I hi- I'ln’ilf-'t :ire;i ihi- .‘-v.-'U-m i.*' ryo'ii'<ii'i : thoni i** no das-- 
of ij)i<l(lli,-iii:ui or Zi’iiitiiflar bf't.wcvn th': lyjif- wlio till the soil 
and the D.irhiir which tahos from them, in money or gniin, a jiart 
of the jiroiluci- of their fields. The jiroprieimy right in the land 
of course helong.s to the DarbAr, but tlie cultivator, tio long as he 
pay.!} ih<: ruveiiuo dm.*, i.s .seldom, if ev«-r, ojccteii and po.«'=cs.scs 
certain undenned yet well-undersiood rights, .such as that of niort- 
gaging, hut not of selling, his holding. There is very little mort- 
gaged land at present in Dungaqiur hut, where it exists, the 
mortgagee with possession hecoine.s responsible for the revenue. 
Should a cultivator die without heirs or abaudon hie holding, his 
ca“to*fellows within hie paiii, or division of the village, usually 
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take over liis land, and it is only when they /lefinitcly refuse to 
do so that the Darbar is at liberty to ofter it to some other 
group 

In former times the methods of assessment and collection 
varied considerably in different parts of the Jchdha area, but every- 
where there was one piincipie which was to exact from the culti- 
vator as much as could be taken without his total ruin. In some 
cases .villages were given on lease for a term of 3 ’'ears, and in 
othei's the revenue payable was determined after an inspection of 
the crops, but the most prevalent custom was to fix a lump sum 
for each village and collect it from the headmen or hhanjgarias 
without enquiring how much each individual cultivator had 
contributed. With the Bhils the settlements were chiefly in kind, 
the Darbar taking from one-fom-th to one-third of the crop. The 
State’s nominal demand appears to have remained more or less 
constant for a number ot yearn, but the villages were, saddled - 
with all kinds of additional charges over and above the revenue 
proper, and the amount of these dues fluctuated from year to year 
according to the rapacity of the persons who sought to levy them. 
The collections were m the hands of thdnaddrB and sepoys, 
with very little supervision over them; all that the Darbar cared 
about was that tJie full demand should come into the IState ' 
coffers, and the more the underlings lived on the villagers, the 
less pay had they to receive from tne State and consequently the 
more money was there available for the chiefs privy purse. Since 
lb98 tliese irregulaiities have been stopped; such extra, charges as 
were admissible have been added to the revenue demand proper 
and the others have been abolished, but unfortunately in three of 
the last seven years the State has suflered liom famine or severe 
scarcity, and the people have not yet felt the full benefit of the 
changes effected, instly, it was the custom to levy, every alter- 
nate year in the autumn, one-half more than the IJtoHf instalmeut 
of the nominal revenue demand whether the rains had been pro- 
pitious or not, and this was done in the majority of the villages, 
only the Brahmans being in some cases exempted. This also is a 
thing of the past, and the ryots' revenue demand no longer 
fluctuates from year to year. 

With effect from 1905-06 a settlement for a period of ten years 
has been introduced in the 261 Ichdlsa villages, namely in 128 
regularly surveyed villages and in 123 Bhil villages. In the for- 
mer the rates per acre for the four classes of soil are; — Lih, 

E. 1-10 to Bs. 7 ; sirma, R. 1-10 to lis. 4 ; sUkhi, B, 1-8 to B& 3 ; 
and ra/nicar; eight annas; and the total annual demand has been 
fixed at Es. 1,05,145 for the first three yearn, Bs, 1,07,035 for the 
next three, and lis. 1,08,033 for the ramaiuing four. In the 123 
Bhil villages the revenue has been determined chiefly with reference 
to the number of houses and the quality of the soil, and an engage- 
ment has been made with the headmen ; the total annual demand 
is Es, lI,S9o for the first two years, Es. 11,440 for the next three, 
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and Bs. 11,490 for the rest of the period. Included in the above 
figures are certain sums pa)’able to Thakurs and others as their 
share in joint villages and, after deducting these, the demand in 
the 251 villages dealt with at the settlement is Bs. 1,07,852 
rising graduallj’^ to Bs. 1,10,642. The revenue is pa 5 fable in two 
equal instalments on the 1st January and 1st June, and will not 
he raised in any village during the term of the settlement on any 
ground other tlian the expenditure hy the Darhar of a substantial 
sum of money on irrigation works which benefit that village. 
The people are at liberty to bring as much new land as they 
like under cultivation, and no charge will be made for it until the 
next revison of settlement ; it is hoped that in this way new settlers 
may be attracted. A simple form of engagement has been taken 
from the headmen of each village or division thereof by which they 
bind the ryots under them to be jointly and severally responsible for 
the payment of revenue, while the Darhar, on its part, has promised 
that no cultivator shall be evicted from his holding as long as he pays 
the State demand pimctuall}'. 

The opium revenue, .about Bs. 2,000 a 3 'e.ar, is derived from fees 
levied from licensed dealers. Under rales issued in 1 904 no one can sow 
poppy without a pass from the Darbar, and all the opium juice pro- 
duced in the Stote must be sold by the 30th June in each vear to some 
licensed dealer. The latter has to bring the juice to one of three store- 
houses maintained bj’’ the Darbar and pay a fee v.ar 3 dng from twelve 
to fifteen per cent, of the price pjiid by him to the cultivator ; and 
having done so, he is at liberty either to export the juice or make it 
up into opium at one of the .store-houses. The retail sale of the drug 
is in the hands of licensed vendors who are genera% oflicials of 
the Customs department, and the number of shops in 1905-06 was 
eighteen. 

Dungaipur is one of the few States in Bajputana in which the 
manufacture of salt has not been prohibited bv agreement vith the 
Government of India. A certain amount of JcJi&ri or earth-salt has 
been manufactured here for a considerable time, and some twelve years 
ago Government had under consideration the desirability of suppres- 
sing the works and compensating the Darbar, but the out-turn was so 
small and the quality so inferior that the subject was dropped. Al- 
most .all the salt consumed in the State comes from the Sambhar lake, 
and the import duty levied thereon forms practically the entire revenue 
derived from this commodity. The yearly consumption per head of 
population is said to be about SJ seers. 

The . excise revenue is derived from country liquor andgam^a, and 
averages about Bs. 8,000 a year, being made up of duty and license- 
fees for preparation and vend. The liquor trade is in the hands of 
local kalkls, but endeavours are being made to get some respectable 
contractor from outside to take over the business and establish a 
central distillery system. Only country spirits distilled from mahud 
flowers are in use, the principal consumers being Bhils, and the people 
are quite unacquainted with imported liquors. 
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TJiC' fcy.stcni of levytiij^^ by of nr1hL'.-iv«> «-tuinjv: v.-ft? 

iiilr<j<liicr(l in 1903, mnl llu* nvont^c y'cnrly revoniu: bn"! bob'll nbont. 

10,000. Non-jtitlicinl nu'l nreipt i-t-nnips linvc jii^t b''on brotif'ht 
into ” 

3 111! only municipality in tlio St-it*: if- nt tli<; t'npil.'il mid it 'sra'j 
ostablisliid in 1807. 'I'he roininitl'-c coiiKist" of ‘'-vi ti moinben;. all 
noininatol by tlio Parbar, arid ih*- /biy*//?)* !•< flu- Prf'-idcnt. TIk* 
yearly reeeijit«, }»eti-.‘e< n 1?-. 4,000 and 1?5-, 5,000. an.* d-rivcd cliir ily 
from an impost- of an anna and a half in flm nijn-e on all customs 
fliic.s, M-Jiilc the cwpendittirf. rdv-iuf Ks. .‘5,000, is- /Icvnfcd to tlio usual 
p»rj)osi'S, lielitiiijj and s.'initafion. 

'1 Ilf Public Works department consists ofaHinallsl.affcfistirigalN-iiit 
Ks. 1,800 a year, and its dntii.s ar** to look .after read-, tanks and State 
buihlings, and carry out such ori;rinnl avorlts as may be sanctioned. 
The nsiitd amma] allot im-nt is about 15s. 10,000. 

'fhe military foii:e inairitaiin.d in 1824 was rejiorticl by Sir .lohn 
Malcolm to nnmbor l.l.'ll, namely 278 Ibljimt cavalry anti 8.53 inegir- 
lar infantry, mo.stly Rajputs, 0<js.ains arwl .Mofthias. About lifl}' ye,ars 
lat<>r, (he Oitnl strength was 45.‘), incindin" 25i taoimt‘*d men, while in 
1800 the anny consisted of 2.51 cavalry and 53.5 infantry, inclnsivi- of 
t he joffli'fla ?•«’ quotas, ivilli six tjunriers and two .«ef vrceable ^nns. The 
yearly co.st appears to h.ive varied between Rs. 57,000 and R«. 85,000 
itt the local cuiTcncy. "When the St.atc came under management in 
1898, the worthlessness of the troops w.as rocogni.sed, and they were 
dislinnded in 1902, being repbiced by police. 

The police force numbeits 204 of’all nmks, including a .Superinten- 
dent (who i.salso the head of the xrolicein the .sister State of Banswara), 
an Inspector, eight sirb-in.spectors, 'and fifteen moirntcd constables. 
There is thus one policeman to every seven square miles of country 
and to ever}' 490 inhabitants. The force costs about Es. 21, .500 
a year, and is distributed over nine police stations and ten out-i)osts.; 
the men are mostly Muhammadans, with a sprinkling of Hindus and 
Bhils ; they wear uniform, and are drilled and annud with smooth-bore 
Sniders and coirntr^’-made muskets. Of 5318 per-^ons arrested in 
1905-06, 166 or fifty-two per cent, were convicted, 14C were acquitted 
or discharged, and two died while under trial. 

The State possesses one jail (at the capital) which has accom- 
modation for 38 coniicts and 30 under-trial prisoners, and has 
in the past been condemned ns unsuitable and unhealth}', but it has 
been much improved during the last twelve months. It costs from 
Rs. 1,500 to Es. 2,000 a year and is regularly visited by the Medical 
Officer of the iMewar- Ehll Corps, who is also Civil Surgeon of 
Dungarpur, receiving a monthly allowance of Rs. 100 from the Darbar. 
Carpet-maHng and other industries have recently been started on a 
small scale; the prisoners are also employed in the public garden. 
Returns have onlv been received since 1896, and the results are shown 
in Table No. XX Vll in YoL IL B. The overcrowding and mortality 
during the three years 1900-02 were terrible, but in an ordinarj* 
vear the accommodation is sufficient. 
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At the last census, 3,286 persons or 3'28 per cent, of the people 
(namely 6‘50 per cent, of the males and 0*06 per cent, of the females) 
were returned as able to read and ■write. Thus, in the literacy of its 
population, Dungarpur stood ninth among the twenty States and 
chiefships of Rajputiina, 

Up to 1901 the Darbar took no interest in education, and the only 
school maintained b}’ it was at the capital, attended by about 88 bo 3'8 
of whom a fe'w received elementary instruction in English. During 
the last four j^ears several schools have been opened in the districts, 
and there are now eleven* educational institutions kept up bj' the 
Darbar; the number on the rolls at the end of 1905-06 was 784* and 
the dai(y average attendance during that year 509. All except the 
school at the capital g^ve primary instruction in Hindi onlj', and the 
school at Genji is intended mainh* for Bhil children. The anglo- 
vemacular school at Dungarpur town has separ-ate departments for 
primary education in Hindi and Urdu, and secondary education in 
English (up to the seventh standard) ■with Hindi, Urdu, Sanskrit and 
Per-sian as secorrd languages. It is proposed to raise the standard at 
this school and prepare pupils for the Eajputana Middle examination. 
The State expenditure on education is now nearly Rs. 4,000 a year. 

Two small hospitals are maintained, one at the capital (opened in 
1893) and the other at Sugrvara (opened in 1904); they have 
accommodation for seven indoor patients. In 1905 the daily average 
number of persons attending these institutions was 115, and 
altogether 14.188 cases (fifty-eight being those of in-patients) were 
treated and 435 opemtions were performed. Like the jail, the 
hosyiital at Dungarpur is periodically visited by the Medical Officer 
of the Mewar Bhil Corps fi'om Kherwara. 

No statistics relating to vaccination are available till the j’-ear 
1896-97 when 944 persons were successfully vaccinated. Since then 
the figures have varied considerably, and in 1900 there ivere only 73 
successful operations. An additional vaccinator has been emploj'ed 
since 1903-04 (making two in all), and better work has been done. In 
1905-06, these two men successfully v-aceinated 1 ,085 persons (or nearl}’^ 
eleven per mille of the population), as compared with an annual 
average for the previous five j'eare of 607, at a cost of Es. 194 or 
thirt^'-four pies per successful case. The total expenditure on medical 
institutions including vaccination is about Rs. 3,800 j^early. ' 

The system of selling quinine in pice packets at post ofiSces has 
been in force for some time. The number of packets (of 7-grain doses) 
sold in 1905-06 was 697. 

The State was topographically surveyed b}' the Survej^ of India 
between 1883 and 1886, and the area, as calculated in the Surveyor 
General’s ofiBce by planimeter from the standard sheets, is 1,447 
square miles. A cadastral survey was carried out with the plane- 
table in 128 of the khalsa villages in 1904 in connection with the 
settlement recently introduced. 
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Misgellaneotts. 

Dimgrappur Town.— The capital of the State and the head- 
(juarters of the z%lct or distnct of the same nam©. It is situated in 
23 51 N. and 73 43 E., about sixty-six miles south of Udaipur city 
and fifteen miles south-east of the cantonment of Kherwara. The 
population has decreased from 6,449 in 1881 to 6,431 in - 1891 and 
6,094 in 1901; and 'it is remarkable that in each of these years 
femahs outnumbered maies. At the hst oensas nearly Sfty-Sve 
per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus and twenty- four per c6nt. 
Musalmans. 

At page 132 awprd is an account of how the town came to be' 
founded in 1358, and to be called after the Bhil chieftain, Dungaria, 
whom Rawal Bir Singh caused to be assassinated ; the temples erected 
by the latter in memory of Dungaria’s widows are on a hill, between 
1,300 and 1,400 feet above sea-level, to the south. On this same hill is 
the Maharawal’s palace, while at the foot is the lake called Geb Sugar. 
The town is locally famous for its toys, cups and images carved out of 
a greenish stone found in the vicinify, and for its bedsteads and stools 
made of teakwood and coloured with lac. The combined post and 
telegraph office, the municipal committee, the jail, the anglo- ver- 
nacular school and the hospital have all been already noticed. 

The place is said to have been besieged in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century by a Maratha force under Shahzada Khudadad, 
and to have held out for twenty days, when the besiegers obtained 
access through the treachery of one of the Rawal’s Sardars named 
Mehrup. Sindhia subsequently held it for six years and was then 
ejected with the aid of troops supplied by Holkar. 

Sagwara. — ^The headquarters of the zila of the same name, 
situated in 23° 41' N. and 74° 2' E. about twenty-six miles south-east 
of Dungarpur town- Population (1901) 4,034. The town possesses 
a combined post and telegraph office, a vernacular pnmaiy school 
and a small hospital. About eleven miles to the south, on the 
right bank of the Mahi river, is the village of Galiakot, once the 
capital of the State. The ruins of the old fort are still to be 
seen, and another object of interest is a Muhammadan shrine called 
after Fakhr-ud-din. A small fair is held yearly .about the end of 
March at Galiakot and is attended chiefly by Musalmans. The village- 
contains a post office and a vernacular primarj' school. • 
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CllAPTKll I. 


rUYSlCAI. AsI’KCTS. 

This, Iho pouthonuiiost. .SUlc of Rajnutniia, lies between 23’ 3' 
and 23' no' north latitude atid TS’ nS' and 74’ 47' cast longitude, and 
has an area of 1,046 sijuarc miles. It is in regard to size eleventh 
among the twenty State.^ and chiefships of the Province. 

It is bounded on the north by rarlabgarh, U«laipur and Dfingar- 
jmr; on the west by Dungarjiur and •Sunth: on the south by the 
dhrdod .‘jubdivision of the I’Anch Mahals, .Ihfibua and a portion of 
the Pctluw.ad iwyttun of Indore; and on the ea.st by an outlying 
tnict of .Sailfiua, and by Kallam and Partfibgjirh. Its greatest length, 
north to south, is about fifty-eight miles, and its grcalcst breadth 
nearly fifty miles. 

Ijunswara is .saicl to be a corniptcd fonn of Vasnawfim, and the 
territory take.s its name from a IJhi! chieft^ain, Vasna, who.se jnll or 
village was on the site of the jircscnt capital, and who was defeated 
and slain about 15:50 by .lagnifd, the younger .son of Ihiwal Udai 
Singh of liagar, Other.s assert that the word means the country^ 
{icfint) of the bamboo (jbiivfi). 

'J'he centnd and western portions aro comparatively open and 
well cultiwatcd ; there is tittle or no forest in this direction, but the 
landscape is relieved from dullne.ss by numerous viahiiii, babill and 
palm trees. The south-west is bettor wooded and much broken up by 
hillocks and mvines, while the rest of the temtory, particularly in the 
south and cast, is a mass of rugged hillss, rocks, scrub-jungle and wood- 
land. The open country in the centre is about 700 feet above the sea, 
and the ground .slopes gradually towards the Slnlii river on the west ; 
the eastern half of the .State, on the other hand, is tmversed by ranges 
of hills, running generally north and south ami having an average 
height of 1,300 or 1,400 feet, though there arc two or three peaks of 
1,700 and one (.about six miles north of Kushfilgarh) of 1,‘JSS feet. 
Banswani has been described as the most beautiful portion of 
Rujpulnna ; it look.s its best just after the rains when the varied hues 
of the foliage, the luxuriant giwvth of the tall glasses, and the streams 
dashing down the hillsides or purling thraugh shady glens, beUvecn 
b<anks fringed with ferns and {lowers, present a most plc.asing picture. 

The State is on the whole well supplied with rivers and streams, 
and .an .absolute water famine is an impossibility’. The principal rivers, 
the Main and Anas, have never been known to fail, even in a season 
of drought, but their beds arc rocky, their banks high and steep, and 
they are of no use for supplying water to the crops. The minor 
streams, such as the Erau or Airav, the Chap and the Hfiran, are, 
however, used for irrigation. 
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The Mahl, an account of which will be found at pages 12’r-28 
supra, has a pcculiai’ course. After forming the boundary with 
Katlfim for a couple of miles, it enters the State near Khfindu on the 
east and flows in a generally northerly direction for some forty tortu- 
ous miles till it I’eaches the Udaipur frontier, when it turns fii-st to 
the north-west, then to the west, and lastly to the south-west, thus 
describing a large loop and separating Brinswara from Udaipur on 
the north and Dungaipur on the w*est. Its total length wthin, or 
along the borders of, the State is nearlj’^ 100 miles, and its chief tri- 
butaries are the Anas, Chap and Erau. For nine months in the year 
it is fordable on foot but, after heavy rains, is impassable, even by 
rafts, sometimes for da 3 »s together; it is said to have overflowed its 
banks in 1858, inundating the neighbouring lands and causing much 
loss of life. 

The Anas rises in Central India and, after forming for about 
twelve m^les the boundary between Banswara and Jhalod, flows first 
north and next west for thirty-eight miles till it falls into the Mahi 
about five miles above the spot where Banswara, Dirngarpur and 
Sfinth meet. Its principal affluent is the Huran stream. 

The Erau comes from Pai*tabgarh, enters the State in the north- 
east near Semlia, receives all the drainage of the hills in that direction, 
and after a south-westerly course of nearty thirty miles joins the Mahi. 
Its largest tributaries are the Ponan and Pandia ndlas. 

The Chap is throughout its length of about thirty-eight miles a 
Banswara river. Kising in the hills noi-th-easb of Kalinjara, it flows 
first north and then west, eventually falling into the Mahi on the 
western border not far from Garhi. It is fed by the Nagdi, Kagdi, 
and Kalol streams. 

Numerous artificial tanks are found throughout the State, but 
none are of any great size, and many are breached and out of repair. 
Among the mort important may be mentioned those at Naogama, 
Talwara, Wagidora and Wajwana in the centre ; at Asah, Ganora and 
Ghatol in the north; at Ehodan and Sletwala in the north-west; at 
Arthuna in the west, and Kalinjara in the south ; and several at or 
near the capital, notably the Bai Tal. 

In the western part of Banswara the rooks consist of gneiss, uj)- 
on which rest unconformably a few’ outliers of the schists and 
quartzites of the Aravalli and Delhi systems respectively, while in the 
east these rocks are covered by Deccan trap, Ii’on was formerly 
worked to a considerable extent at Loharia in the north-west. 

Besides the ordinary small game, including jungle-fowl and spur- 
fowl in the higher parts, a few tigers, black bears, sdmba/r ( Oervila 
rniicolor) and cliliai {Cervtis atcis) are to be found, though thej’ are 
not so numerous as before the recent famine. Black buck, ravine deer, 
nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamdvs), wild pigs, panthers, and hyaenas 
are still fairly common, and four-homed antelopes, wild dogs and 
wolves are occasionally met ■with. 

The climate is relaxing and generally unpleasant ; fevers of a 
jnaUgoant nature prevail dviring the two months succeeding the rains, 
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Tiu> riVfiajr.' t< j»]- r;iiTir>‘ nt lln- r;i]»il.»l is said vary from 02 <o 
los’ i» {lie hf.i montlis, from SO (<i s:>’ in tiu- miny simmiii, and from 
aS to 70 in ilic void wontlior. and to lx- sHijlitly los in tii<; districts, 
Wai<'r very far. )y fiv.‘y*-s in tlio wint'T, l«il. hour-fnist is soim'limcs 
fotmd Ml tln> oroimd in damtnry and Kid»rnary. 

Stali'-tic'i of rainfall ar<‘ availaldo f<*r llaiisivani town since 1880, 
and for Knsltaloarh since lS!t:i; tin.* ajiniial aventof at ‘lie former 
place is tn arly 88 inclics, (having varied I'otwt.Hjn (i.'»-2S inches in 
JS08 and MiS inches in iSJiO). .nnd at the latter ahoiit OH inches, 
Knrthcr details will he found in Tables Nos, XXX and XXXI 
in Yol. n. U. 


Itaiafnll. 



CHAPTER II. 


History. 

It has already been mentioned in Part II, Chapter Hj that this 
territory originally formed part of the Bagar and was, from the begin- 
niiig of the thirteenth century till about 1629, held by certain 
Rajput chiefs of the Gahlot or Sesodia clan who had the title of 
Rawal and who claimed descent from an- elder branch of the family 
now ruling at Udaipur. After the death of Rawal Udai Singh at 
the battle of Khanua in 1527, his country was divided up. between his 
two sons, Prithwi Rjij and Jagmal, the former retaining the western 
half (Dungarpur) and the latter receiving the eastern portion (subse- 
quently called Banswara). The three accounts of the manner in 
Avhich this division came about are given at page 133 siqnu, and it 
will suffice here to observe that this State came into existence as a 
separate principality in 1529, that its rulers belong to a junior branch 
of the Dungarpur house, and that its first chief was Jagmal, avIio 
assumed the title of Rawal. 

Where the toivn of Banswara now stands there was a large Bhil 
pal or village belonging to a powerful chieftain named Vusna or 
Wasna, whom Jagmal proceeded to attack. During the storming of 
the place, Vasna was killed, his followers were routed, and his lands 
passed into the possession of his Rajput conquerors. Jagmal is said 
to have died in 1540, and a list of his successors Avill be found in 
Table No. XXXII in Vol. II. B. The seventh in descent from him, 
Samar Singh, considerably extended his tci'ritory by conquest from 
the Raivat of Partabgarh, and his son, Kushfil Singh, was in the field 
for tAvelve years fighting with the Bhils, and is said to have founded 
Kushfilgarh in the south and Kushalpura in the north-east. 

The next chief deserving of mention is Prithwi Singh (1747-8C) 
who waged war with Rnna Bakht Singh of Sunth and seized his terri- 
toiy but, on marrying the Runa’s d.aughtcr, he restored it all with the 
exception of the district of Chilkuri or Shergarh which he presented 
to one of his nobles, Udai Singh of Garhi, as a reward for his services 
during the campaign. He also considerably enlarged the town of 
Banswara by adding to it the extensive mohalla or quarter, still called 
after him Prithwi Ganj, 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the whole country 
became more or less subjected to the Alarathas, who levied heavy 
exactions from the chief and whose jwedatory liands plundered at 
large, while i-oving comiianics of unattached mercenaries harried^ the 
lands and carried off what the Haruthas left. The rise of the British 
power seemed to Ruwal Bijai Singh to present a good opportunity of 
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ridding himself of these marauders, and in 1812 he offered to 
become tributar}’ to the British Government on the sole condition 
that the Marfithfis should be expelled, but no definite relations were 
formed with him, and he died in 1816. 

A treaty was concluded in September ISIS with his successor, 
TJmed Singh, by which, in consideration of the protection of the 
British, the MaWnwal agi’ced to act in subordinate co-operation 
with Government, to settle his affairs in accordance with its 
advice, to abstain from disputes and political coiTCspondence with 
other chiefs, to pay a tribute equal to three-eighths of his revenues, 
and to fiirnish troops when required. Umed Singh, however, thinking 
that the time of danger had passed away or, possibty, that the terms 
were too exorbitant, refused to ratify the treaty, though it had been 
negotiated by his accredited agent. The British Government at first 
insisted that it was binding but, as the Dhar State had in the mean- 
time ceded to it its claims to tribute fi'om Dungarpur and Banswara, 
it was thought best to reopen negotiations, and a fresh treaty was 
signed on the 25th December 1818. The chief modifications it 
involved were that the Maharawal was to pay to the British Govern- 
ment all arrears of tribute due to Dhar or any other State, and 
annually such sum as the Government might deem adequate to cover 
the expense of protection, provided it did not exceed three-eighths of 
the revenue. Umed Singh died in the following year and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Bhawani Singh, (1819-39). 

By an agreement concluded in 1820, the same arrangements were 
made in regard to the payment of tribute as in the case of Dungarpur. 
The arrears were limited to Salim Shfthi Es. 35,000 (to be paid in 
twelve half-j'eai’ly instalments), while for the three years, 1819-21, the 
tribute was settled progressively at Ks, 17,000, Es. 20,000, and 
Es. 25,000 in the same cun-ency. A similar agreement was made in 

1823, which, after reciting that the outstanding instalments on account 
of arrears amounted to Bs. 7,000 for each of the years 1822, 1823 and 

1824, fixed the tribute proper at Es. 24,000 for 1822, Es. 25,000 for 
1823, Es. 26,000 for 1824, Es. 34,000 for 1825, and Es. 35,000 for the 
succeeding six years. It was separately intimated at the time that 
this settlement was not final, and that on its termination "an in- 
creased tribute bearing a just proportion to the expected improvement 
of the revenues would be claimed by the British Government.” 

Up to 1824, the country continued to be subject to the raids of 
Bhils and other plunderers wdio made inroads from the neighbouring 
jungles, but in that year this organised system of robbery was suppres- 
sed, and the effect was seen in a rapid rise of the revenue. In 1825, 
the receipts had reached three lakhs and, according to the Political 
Agent, would have been much greater but for the vices and miscon- 
■ duct of the Mahai-awal and his minister, whose proceedings had been 
generally very unsatisfectoiy, “ marked not only by much inattention 
to the admonitions of superior authority, but by neglect of the best 
interests of their country.” In 1829, the Political Agent, Captain 
Speirs, proceeded to Banswara to effect certain necessary reforms, in 
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tho course of which a Brnhman jemadar, who w.is in receipt of a 
5 ’cai’ly salary of Es. 2.50 and held n village worth about the same 
sum, but wlio was described as “ being in a state little inferior to that 
of the ruler of Bfinswrirn," was dismissed. After repeatedly importuning 
the good offices of the Agent, which the latter deemed it proper to 
withhold, the wretch formed the design of killing the man who stood, 
ns ho believed, between him and pmfitable employment; poison was 
accordingly administered by a Mulnammadan .servant of the jevuiddr, 
from the effects of which Captain Speirs died. Thotigh the evidence 
against the jemadar and his sen’anl- w.as only circumstantial, there 
was no doubt of their guilt, and both were sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life, but the principal unfortunately escaped on his way to 
Bombay. 

By 1S31 the tribute was again in arrears and a fresh settlement 
Avas made, fixing it at Sfilini Slulhi Rs. 25,000 annually for a period of 
five yeare, but the MaharTiwal failed to observe this .agreement, and in 
183(5 the arrears amounted to about Rs. 1,70,000. The State was 
badlj' govcnicd and Avas impoverished, and the GoA'emment of India 
AA-as somcAvliat inclined to assume the administration; but the chief 
agi’ocd to dismiss his minister and promised .'imcndmcnt, and a 
further arrangement for the payment of tribute and arrears A\-as con- 
cluded in 183G. This provided for yearly payments dccre.'ising from 
Rs. 55,000 to Rs. 44',000 in 1843-44. Subsequently the annual tribnte 
AA'as settled at Salim Shahi Rs. 35,000, Avhich sum aaus paid in British 
coin, at the rate of exchange current from time to time, until July 1904 
Avhen, on the introduction of Imperial currency as the sole legal tender 
in the State, it AA'as fixed at Imperial Rs, 17,500. 

BhaAvani Singh did not long surA*iA'e the dismissal of his favourite 
minister and died in 1839. Ho left no male heir, but the Thakurs of 
the State, Avith the concmTcnce of GoA'cmraent, selected as his 

l successor, Bahiidur Singh, a younger son of BakhtaAA-ar Singh of 
Khandu and consequently a nephew of Rawal Bijai Singh, and he 
ruled for five years only. He was old and, having no sons, was per- 
suaded to adopt Lachhman Singh, the infont grandson of Thakur 
Kushal Singh of Siirpm-. 

I . The succession of Lachhman Singh as MaharTiAAnl AA’as disputed 
by Man Singh of Khandu, AA'ho conceived that a son of his OAvn had 
preferable claims, hut he eA'entually withdrcAV his opposition on 
recemng a remission of Rs. 1,300 in the tribute which he paid yearly 
to the Darhar. Lachhman Singh, who had succeeded at the early age 
of five, began to exercise ruling poAvers in 1856, and in the troublous 
times of the Mutiny, being deserted by his Sardars and left entirely to 
his OAvn resources, he was driven from his capital by the rebels unfer 
Tantia Topi and took refuge in the forests to the north. In 1862 he 
received the usual sanad guaranteeing to him the right of adoption, 
and four years later occurred the dispute between him and the Rao of 
Kushalgarh relative to an attack supposed to haA'e be^ made hy the 
son of the latter on the State tlmna at l^liniara, in the course of 
which a Kushalgarh prisoner was, it was alleged, released and seven 
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In iNTo. .1 aiimy took j)l:ioo roijanliiig llic popsossioii of a 

village on iinj I’artabgarh border; an cniiuirv 'vas held, and it was 
a-eerlaini'd tlia'., JJaii'^v.ara had coiinnittcd an nn|ir(.'Vokcd attack on 
a villagi; wliicli iiidi'.jiulahly li'-Iongi d to l’arlal)garli, and liad snp- 
])iiit'.'d its i-ncroadiincnts on tho l< rritory of that State hy the pro- 
duction «)f false evidence. 'I'lie Maiianiwal was acconlingly informed 
tliat liis fnll salute could not In; restored to iuin ; it was, however, 
eventually given hack in I'Vhruary ISSO. 

L'lchhnian Singli was a chief of a very old-fashioned typo who, 
though he ruled for si.\ty-enc years, ileclined tt) march with the 
times, .and remained to the raid entirely opjios-tl to all ideas ofrohnin 
and ri-seiitful of the efforts of the political aitthorilies to improve the 
tidmiitistration of his cotnitry. He is said to have never seen nor 
wished to see !i niilwjty train or ti telegraph wire, and for about the 
last forty years of his life he never left his State. Debts were con- 
tnicled, the tribute to Government remnined iinjttiid, the chief lost 
authority over his subjects (the Bhils especially being entirely out of 
hand), education was discountenanced, the land revenue sy.stcm, if any 
sj’Btcni existed at all, was chaotic, and the exactions of the olfictals 
wore limited only by the exhattslion of the people. In 1001, the 
Govcnimcnt of India decided that a move direct inlerlbrence iu tho 
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affairs of Banswara was necessary and, first, the finances and, then, 
(in 1902) practically all branches of the administration were placed 
under the immediate control of an Assistant to the Resident in 
Mewar. Since then/ considerable progress has' been made, particu- 
larly in the Accounts, Customs and Police departments, and among 
important events of the year 1904 may be mentioned the formation 
of a Council, the introduction of British currency as the sole legal 
tender, and the starting of settlement operations. 

Maharawal Lachhman Singh died on the 29th April 1905, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Shambhu Singh, who was born on 
the 14th October 1868, and is the present chief. The State remained 
under tlie management of the Assistant Resident until the 11th 
January 1906, when Shambhu Singh was invested with ruling powers, 
subject to certain restrictions usually imposed at the outset in cases 
where a chief of inexperience succeeds. Maharawal Shambhu Singh 
has eight sons, the eldest of whom, Prithwi Singh, was bom in 1888 
and is being educated at the Mayo College at Ajmer. 

There is not much of archajological interest in the State except 
the remains of about a. dozen Hindu and Jain. temples at Ai-thuna 
in the west (see page IST), and of a fine Jain temple at Kalinjara in 
the south (see page 189 infra). In the Kushalgarh estate the rains 
of Jain temples exist at Andeshwar and Wagol, and of a shrine to 
Mangleshwar (Vishnu) at Magavda, but they have never been pro 
fessionally examined. 
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The People. 

The first enumeration of the population was taken in 1881, 
when the total number of inhabitants was returned at 152,045 
or 78 to the squai'e mile : but it is as well to remember that not only 
were the wild Bhils not counted anywhere, but there was no census of 
even the civilised population of the Enshalgarh estate. According to 
the veiy rough, estimate made at the time, the Bhils of Banswaia 
proper numbered 24,813, while the Kushalgarh estate contained 
23,089 inhabitants, undetermined as to religion and sex, and these 
figures have been included in the total (152,045) given above. More- 
ovei', such of the Bhils as were found in villages to which the regular 
operations extended, and who were therefore counted, were classed as 
Hindus and, according to the published retmns, the State contained 
not a single Jain. 

The next census (1891) was rather more complete inasmuch as 
only the Bhils of Kushalgarh were left imenumerated. Including the 
number at which they were estimated (25,598), the total population 
was 211,641 or an increase dming the decade of thirty-nine per 
cent. 

The last census took place on the night of the 1st March 1901, 
except in the Bhil hamlets where, for reasons given at page 32 supra, 
it was taken during the day in the last fortnight of February. The 
Stale was found to contain 165,350 inhabitants or 46,291 less than in 
1891, and the decrease in population during the ten years was nearly 
twenty-two per cent., due mainly to the great famine of 1899-1900 
and the severe type of malarial fever which immediately followed it. 
The decrease Avas most marked among the Animists (Bhils), namely 
about twenty-four per cent., though their actual numbers in 1891 are 
of course not available, but Hindus lost twenty, and Jains more than 
thii'teen per cent. 

At the last census the State contained one toAra and 1,286 A-illages ; 
the total number of occupied houses was 30,042 and the average 
number of persons per house was 5*5. The only tovm (the capital) 
contained 7,038 inhabitants, or a little more than foim per cent, of the 
total population, who wei’e residing in 2,054 houses (giving about 34 
persons per house). Of the villages, only two (Kushalgarh and Parta- 
pur) possessed more than 2,000 inhabitants, thirly-two had between 
500 and 2,000 inhabitants and the rest had less than 500 inhabitants 
each. The rural population immbered 158,312 occupying 27,988 
houses, which figures give an average of 123 persons and nearly 
twent^'-two houses per v^age. 
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As in the two States already dealt with, the people are avorao to 
leaving the country of their birth, and seeing that 03 per cent, of 
them are Bhils, this is what one would expect to find. Complete 
sbatistica arc not available for 1891, but at the hast census 992 
per cent, of the inhabitants were born in Brijputriu.aand 98‘8 percent, 
in Banswfira. Tlio out.siders numbered 1,330, and came chiefly from 
adjacent, portions of Contml India (817) or Bombay (317), or were 
Balbfins from the I’eshfiwar District of the North-West Frontier 
Province, On the other hand, while immigrants from outside 
Kajputana numbered 1.336*, the number ofiiereons born in Banswara 
but enumerated outside the Province, chiefl}' in Central India, was 
2,719, so that in this intci'changc of population the State lost 1,383 
poisons. 

The registration of births and deaths in Banswara town was- 
started in 1890, but llie statistics arc admittedly unreliable. In 1891 
there w'orc 179 births and 155 deaths among a population of 8,234 or 
ratios of about twenty-two and ninoteon per mille respectively; in 
1901, when the poj)tilation was 7,038, onl^f 77 births and 92 cfeaths 
were registered, Avhile for 1905 the similar figures were S3 and 122, 
or ratios of about twelve and seventeen per mille respectively. • 
Almost all the deaths are ascribed to fever, but in 1905 there were 
tliii'ty fatal cases of plague. In the year last mentioned the registra- 
tion of vital statistics was attempted in almost the entire territory, 
.and the results show 1,312 births and 968 deaths among a population 
of 159,004, or rates of eight and six per thousand respectively. 

The prineip.al diseases are m.alarial fevers, often causing consider- 
able mortality in September and October; pneumonia, common in the 
cold weather; guinea-worm, dysenterj’, and diseases of the eye and 
skin. Epidemics of cholera are rare, but there wore 39 deaths in 
1892 and 291 (or, accoiding to the vital statistics, 1,000) in 1900 
at the capital. 

Plague first made its appearance in December 1902 at the village 
of Danipiplia in the cast,' having been imported from Sarwan in the 
Eatlam State, Thence it extended to the torni of Banswara in 
Febniary 1903 and raged there with considerable severity for four 
months. It reappeared at the capital in February 1904 and ’ has 
subsequently visited Garhi and a few other villages, but the State has 
been free since May 1905. Altogether 874 seizures and 723 deaths 
have been reported up to the end of March 1906. When the disease 
fii-st appeared at the capital, the inhabitants were very obstructive 
and declined to leave their houses, but these difficulties were gradually 
overcome, and the advantages of early evacuation are now generally 
recognised. 

According to the census reports, there were 19 afflicted persons in 
1901 as compared with 104 in 1891 ; the famine of 1899-1900 probably 
carried off most of the infirm. The number of iusanes fell from eight 
to three, and of the blind from ninety-six to eleven; no lepers were 
found in either year, but five deaf-mutes were ,enumerated in the 
Kushalgarh estate in 1901. 
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Afi the last census there ^Yere 1,786 more females than males in 
the State, and taldng the population by religion, the percentage of 
females to males was about f)5i among Arusalnirms, 99 among Jains, 
102 among Auimists, and 103 among Hindus. Statistics relating to 
age are uotoriou.sly unreliable, but the fact that, among children 
under ten years of age, girls outuumbercd boys b}' nmre than 3,200 
seems to show that female iufonticide is no longer practisc'd, although 
four cases have been reported .«ince 1SS3. Women also ajipear to be 
longer-lived than men as they are largely in c.Kcess after the age of 
forty has been reached, but this may be due to a greater tondene 3 ' on 
the part of old women to exaggerate. 

In 1901 aljout forty-four per cent, of the people were returned 
as unmarried, forty-one as married, and more than fourteen per 
cent, as widowed. Of the males about fifty, and of the females 
nearh* thirty-nine per cent, v.-ere single : there were 1 ,03S married 
females to 1,000 married males, and 2,2-19 widows to 1,000 widowers. 
Taking the population by leligions, we find that, among the males, 
forty-seven per cent, of the Hindus and Jains, fifh’-one of the 
Animists, and fifty-five per cent, of the Musalmiins wera maixied 
or widowed, and that among the females the .similar percentages 
were Animists fifty-seven, Musalmans nearly sixty-five, Hindus sLxty- 
eight, and Jains sixty-nine. Early maniages are most common 
among Musalmans, (twelve per cent, of the girls between fire and 
ten years of age ha\ing been returned as wives), and to a less 
extent among Hindus. The Bhils, however, rarely give their daugh- 
ters in inamage till they are fifteen years old, and sometimes not 
untD they are twenty. Polygani}’ is allowed among all classes, but is 
seldom resorted to except by the wealthier sections of the cemmunily 
and the Bhils. 

The language spoken by ninety-seven percent, of the people is Bhili 
or Yagdi, both dialects based on Gujarati but intennediate between it 
and Bajasthani. Another 1'7 per cent, speak Malwi or Eangi-i : the 
former is one of the four main groups of Erijasthani (the remaining 
three being Mewati. Jaipuri and Marwari) and, when spoken by Eaj- 
puts, is much mixed witb Maiwari fonns and is called E^gii. 

Of castes and tribes the following were most numerous at the 
last census: — Bhils (104,329): Kunbis (11,037): Brahmans (9,604); 
Mahajans (6,849) : Eajputs (-1,907) ; and Chamars (3,061). 

The Bhils formed sixty-tlmee per cent, of the total population 
and are found throughout the State, but the forest -clad country in 
the east, north and parts of the south is specially favoured by them. 
They were till recently notorious, not only in their native land but in 
all the surrounding States, for their lawless habits, and the Darbar, 
thinking apparently that their case was hopeless, made no serious 
effort to restrain them. The ihanadars, as the district officers were 
called, shared in the proceeds of their crimes and “ fostered dacoities 
while pretending to combat them,” with the result that at the annual 
border courts Banswara was almost always mulcted in heavy damages 
for robberies committed by its Bhil subjects. In the IcMlsa villages 
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recently saryoyed they were found to hold thirty-seven per cent, of 
the cultivation, and in tho unsim'ej'ed villages they hold practically 
the ^yholo of the land, but ns agriculturists they aro noithor hard 
working nor skilful, and their efforts generally do not extend beyond 
tilling enough land to enable them to }).ay the revenuo and fill their 
bins with maize-cobs, A soparnto account of this aboriginal tribe will 
bo found in Part V. infra. 

Tho Kunbis or Patels fomed about Gh per cent, of the popula- 
tion and were specially prominent in the central and western tracts. 
They ore as a rale fairly alHucnt and live in comfortable houses. In 
the .survoj'cd villages they hold onc-third of the cultivated area, aro 
excellent tenants, and arc universally recognised as the most expert 
agriculturists in tho St.ate. 

The Brahmans (nc.arly six per cent, of tho population) are priests, 
petty traders, cultivators and holdera of ravenue-froc lands. The 
agriculturists are mostly well-to-do and ai*o found in tho same parts as 
the Kuuhls ; many of them supplement their income by going away 
in the winter to some of the large industrial towns in tho Bombay 
Presidency where thej' serve ns water-bctirors, returning to tho State 
in time for the autumn sowings. 

Tho Mahajans or Banins aro traders, money-lenders and agricul- 
turists ; tho princip-al subdivisions of the caste found in Banswam are 
Nima and Narsinghpura. 

Tho Riijputs arc mostly of tho Scsodia and Chauhiin clans and 
hold land cither as j&glrdars or as ordinary ryota, while some are in 
State or private service. From tho nobles downwards they are heavily 
in debt, and ns cultivators they are indifferent. 

Other fairly numerous castes, such as the Chnmiirs, Knlfils and 
Balais, combine agriculture with their own particular trade or calling. 

At the last census mora than sixty-three per cent of the people 
were Animists, ne.arly thirty-one per cent Hindus, and the remainder 
Jains or Mus.almans. The Animists were mostly Bhils and their belief 
has already (pages 31-38) been defined; the numerous sects of Hindus 
were not recorded, but Saivns, Stiktas and Vaishnavas are all found. 
Of the 5,202 Jains, nearly eighty-eight per cent belonged to the 
*Digambara, eight to the *I)hGndia, and four per cent to the 
*Swet!imbara division ; while of tho Musahnfins two-thirds were 
*Sunnis and the rest *Shiahs, 

About sixty-seven per cent of the people returned some form of 
agriculture as their principal means of subsistence, and anothei- eight 
per cent were general labourers. The industrial population amounted 
to 14^ per cent, and the provision of food and drink gave employment 
to six per cent The commercial and professional classes were poorly 
represented, especially the former, and together formed less than 1|- 
per cent of the entire population. 

In the matter of food, dress, dwellings, disposal of dead, and 
nomenclature, there is little to add to what has already been written 


Doscribod at page 38 supra. 



(pages 39-41 and 139 supra). The Jlliils live in iftoliiLed liiinily 
hy family, instead of in the ordinary cluster of hahitations w'ln(!li I'onii 
a -vdllage; they wear a sennty dhoU round their loins nnfl a dirty jaeoo 
of cloth round their head, and their staple food is w.uwi, j'iee, mierior 
millets, and sometimas ginm. 'J’hcir women wear pel.tieoat »infl 
bodice, and brass rings on their legs extending from the knee to the 
ankle, as well as bangles of brass, glass or lac. 
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In the comparatively level countiy in the west and south the 
prevailing soil is of a grey colour, more or less mixed with sand and 
extremely fertile when irrigated or when retaining the necessary 
amount of moisture ; it is called 6/iuri and is the best in the State. 
To the south-west of Banswara town, and at a distance of from five to 
fourteen miles from it, is a nearly continuous stretch of black cotton 
soil {kali) which produces excellent spring crops if irrigation is avail- 
able or if the rainfall has been adequate, but it loses its moisture 
much more rapidly than the gi’ey variety and is on the whole inferior 
to it. Immediately to the west and north-west of the capital, as also 
in the north-east of the State, the predominating soil is of a reddish 
colour {lal), which sometimes degenerates into a kind of gravel and is 
not as fertile as either the grey or the black. A fourth vaiiet}^ locally 
IcnovTi as herangi or two-coloured, is a mixture of blmri and Icdli 
and in point of value varies according as the one or other is. the chief 
component. In the eastern forest-clad tract all the above soils are 
found much intermingled; sometimes the black land is low-lying and 
rich and yields the better crops ; in the adjoining village the bermigi 
■^^tII take first place ; while in a third estate the grey is manifestly 
superior. 

At the recent settlement the soils were grouped into three main 
classes — ImU, berangi and bhUri, the last including the red as well as 
the gi'G}' variety — and three more were added, namely kanicar or poor 
and stony land ; panua or land which is rested for one or more years 
after a crop has been taken from it; and gdraoti or land situated 
within the bed of a tank, called rohan in Dungarpui’. In the villages 
brought under settlemeut the soil of the cultivated area was classified 
as above, and it was found that bhp,ri occupied 45 per cent., beranigi 
more than 26, Icdli between 19 and 20, pamta SJ, kdnlcar nearly 3^, 
and gdraoti almost two per cent. Further, about GO per cent, of the 
black, 54 of the bera/ngi and 44 of the grey variety were classed as 
of superior quality. 

Agiicultural operations are of the usual simple kind. The land is 
gencmlly ploughed twice, after which the clods arc broken up by a 
heavy beam dragged over the field by a pair of oxen; the seed is so^vn 
by means of a bamboo drill attached to the rear, of the plough in the 
case of wheat, gram and maize, and broadcast in that of other crops. 
For maize, however, there is rarely more than one ploughing, and the 
clod-crusher is not used. Crops as a rule arc grown in rotation in order 
to save the soil from becoming e.xhausted, but the Bhils sow the plots 
of land round their habitations with maize year after year and, when 
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the out-turn shows signs of deterioration, move, hut and all, to some 
other spot ; they also practise the walar or ^cn?ra system of cultivation, 
which is so injurious to the forests and has been described at pages 
42-415. The dung of cattle and Ciimels is not used as fuel but is applied 
to the laud, and in some of the outlying fields hemp is grown as a 
fertiliser. 

Nearly sixt 3 ’-eight per cent, of the people wore returned in 1901 
ns dependent on pasture and agriculture, and the actual workei’S 
numbered about fortj’-seven per cent, of the male and forty-six per 
cent, of I he female populat ion of the State. The principal cultivators 
are Kuiibis, Briihmans, Bhils and BhoLs; the last coiTespond to the 
Kahfirs of northern India and are skilful gardeners. 

Agricultural statistics arc available only for the 1S6 surve\'ed vil- 
lage.s and for the year 1904-05, which was unfortunatel}' one of scanty 
lainfall. A largo extent of land, which had been ploughed ready' to 
be sown with wheat, gmm anrl other spring crops, was left fallow — see 
Table Xo. XXXIV in Vol. II. B. — and if this be included, the total 
area cultivaicd was 4G,034 acres or seventy-two square miles, of which 
1,694 acivs were cropped more than once, thus giving the net area 
cropped a<! 44,340 acres or nearly seventy square miles. Nothing is 
known of the amount of cultivation in the i-emaining kJullsa rillages 
or in the jOfji}' and imuiji estates. 

Accoixiing to the figures for the surveyed rillages, the hharif or 
autumn crops cover an area nearh' four times as large as the rabi or 
spring crops, and this, as in Dungarpur, is due partly to insufficiency 
of u-rigation and partly to the fact that in the Bhil villages there are 
hardly any spring crops, though a little gram is sown when the rains 
have been hea\y enough to keep the ground moist till November. 

The principal spring crops are wheat and gram. Barley’, sarson or 
mustai-d {Brc-'fnca camprstris), poppy’, sTra or cumin-seed {Cumi~ 
man cymimim), and garden produce occupy’ comparatively’ insigni- 
ficant are.as. Of autumn crops, maize is by’ far the most important, 
and in the surveyed villages occupied more than half of the cultivated 
area: next come til {Scmmuni indiciim) and rice with seventeen 
and eleven per cent, respectively’. Then follow a group of minor 
millets, such as mill {Eleiisine coracana) — grown only’ in the west — 
Jeodra {Paspalum scrobiculaium),l:u/ri {Panieum miliaceuvi), and 
bafti (P. crusgalli), occupying nearly ten per cent,, and pulses like 
wd {Phascolu-s radiahis), mvAig (P. miingo), gowa/r {Cyanopsis 
paoralioides), and khuldt (Doliclios bijlorus), about six per cent. 
Hemp {Crotolaria jmicea) was found in 825 acres, sugar-cane in 
276, and cotton in 229 acres. Sugar-cane and chillies are grown only 
in the superior rillages, while cotton is cultivated practically only* on 
black soil. 

The principal vegetables are brinjal or the egg-plant {Solanum 
melongtina), yam, sweet potato, cabbage; onion, garlic, and a number 
of the gourd and cucumber family’, while the fruits include the mango, 
viahud; Avood-applc, custard-apple, plantain, pomegranate, melon, 
mulberry, karavdu (Carma carandas), lime, fig, and pear. 
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In the contrel micl western ti-acts the people nre fortunate in- 
possessing well-bred and hc.T,lthy cattle, probably connected with the 
famous Gujavfit stock, but the Bhils have to be content with a poorer 
type of plough-bullock, and in villages near the forests tho climate 
seems to affect the health and stamina of bullocks and cows, though 
buffaloes thrive well enough. In the suiwcyod villages tho plough- 
cattle numbered 11,782, or sufficient for present requirements, and 
other cattle, including .sheep and goats, 67,821 ; in the Bhil villages, 
on tho other hand, there is. a gi-oat scarcit}' of plough-bullocks, and the 
Darbar is endeavouring to supply the deficiency by giving iaMvi 
advances. The Banifts make a handsome profit by lending bullocks 
to tho Bhils at from Us. 6 to Rs. 7-8 per animal for the autumn sea- 
son, and at a reduced rate for the rabi when there is less demand. 
Buffilocs are also sold on tho instillment s^'stem, the purchaser 
having to supply the Banin, with ghl at a fixed price until the value 
of tho animal has been recovered. The manufacture of r/M for export 
forms an import.ant industr 3 ' subsidiary to' agriculture. Goats, are 
kept in largo numbers bj' the Bhils, .and sheep bj' wandering shepherds, 
while the Rebaris go in extensively for c.amel breeding and pay to the 
Darbar one camel for every hundred grazed. The ma-jority of the 
ponies found in tho State are imported from Ahmadfibad. The 
ordinary prices of the various animals are reported to be : — sKoop or 
goat Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 ; cow Rs. 20 to Bs. 40 ; bullock Rs. 40 to Rs. 80 ; 
pony Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 ; and buffalo Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 for a male and 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 for a female. 

The total in-igated area of the surveyed villages in 1904-05 was 
only 2,619 acres or six per cent, of the entire area cultivated, and as 
that year was one of deficient rainfall, a field was considered as irrigat- 
ed if it had received water during any one or more of the j'ears 1902- 
03 to 1904-05. Of these 2,619 acres, sixty-one per cent, were irrigat- 
ed from tanks, nearly thirty from wells and nine from other sources, 
namely from the smaller streams. A long series of prosperous years, 
inten-upted only in 1877-78, and a moderate assessment had made 
the cultivatoi-s indifferent to the advantages of irrigation, but the 
recent famines and years of short rainfall have lowered the water- 
level and dried up the wells and tanks, and the p6ople are beginning 
to appreciate what a secure water-supply, available for the irriga- 
tion of the crops, means to a village. It is now proposed that 
any ryot constructing a new well or tank shall not have the land 
in-igated therefrom, and treated as dry at the present settlement, 
assessed at wet rates for a period of twenty years, and it is hoped in 
this way to encourage the cariying out of new iirigation projects. 

There are said to be about 150 tanks in the hlialsa temtory and over 
100 in the jagvr estates, but in none are there proper sluices, and 
many are lying breached and out of repair, while others are so 
shallow that they are used only for watering cattle. Iirigation is 
carried on chiefly by means of a lift called Icatwmha; it consists of a 
hollowed-out trunlc of a tree, generally a palm, built up like a see-saw, 
with one end lying in the water and the other on the shore. The latter 
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extremity is forcibly depressed by three or foiu* men, and the water thus 
escapes into a channel prepared for it and is conveyed to the fields ; 
this system has the merit of preventing waste, but it would probably 
be better to fix iron sluices, at any rate in the larger tanks. 

The total number of wells used for irrigation in the 186 surveyed 
rillages is said to be but 269 (128 masonry and 141 kaclichd), and in the 
255 unsiirveyed (Bhil) villages only 70. The depth of the water below 
the surface averages twenty-two feet, and the area irrigated per well 
is about three acres. In the better villages the Persian wheel is used, 
but in the backward and jungle tracts the water is raised by means 
of a lift with an earthen vessel or leathern bag. A masoniy well costs 
about Rs. 600, and an unlined or Jcachcha one Es. 100 or less. 

In the khdhci area the actual cultivator of the soil holds 
direct from the Darbar except in a few villages in the south where 
the headmen, in one case a Rajput and in the others Labhanas, are 
found holding on a sort of camimldri tenure. This privilege appeare 
to have been acquired in former days when the villages formed pai-ts of 
jaglr esbites, and the rights of the headmen have been respected at 
the present settlement. With this exception, rents in the proper sense 
of the term exist only in jaglr and mv.dfi estates, and are paid either 
in cash or in kind. 

The average monthly wages at the present time are approximately : 
agricultural labourer Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 4 ; horse-keeper Rs. 4 ; blacksmith 
Rs. 8 ; and masons and carpenters Rs. 10 or more. Wages are said to 
have risen slightly since July 1904, when Imperial currency took the 
place of the depreciated Salim Shahi coinage. In the villages, hired 
labourei-s are sometimes paid in kind at the rate of about two seers of 
maize daily. 

Prices are liable to strongly marked fluctuations ; they rule low 
when the harvests have been good both in Banswara and adjacent 
temtories as the distance firom the railway makes the export of grain 
expensive, but when high prices prevailing elsewhere would nave 
encouraged export, the policy of the Darbar in the past was to forbid 
' the grain-dealers to send their stocks out of the country in order that, 
in the interests of local consumers, prices might remain low. Table 
Ko. XXXV in Yol. II. B. shows the average retail prices of staple food 
grains and rice at the capital during the last twelve years. The 
Settlement Report gives a list of the average prices at which the culti- 
vators have, during the last sixteen years, been able to dispose of their 
surplus produce, and the figures give the following results : — ^wheat, 
ranging fiom 7| to 31 seers per rupee with an average of 17 ; gram, 
84 to 50 seers, average 234 ; maize, 74 to 55 seers, average 26 ; rice 
(husked), 114 to 44 seers, average 234; and urd, 11 to 26 seers with 
an average of 18 seers per rupee. 

More than half of the State is covered with jungle, the forests 
being most dense in the north-east. The principal trees are teak 
(Tectona grandis), blackwood {Dalbergia latifolia), shwham (D. 
eisson)_ ebony {Diospuros iemenfora), pTpnl (Ficus religiosa), 
hakivy (Adiiw. cordi folia), sdlar (BosiceUia tkurifera), diidk{Butea 
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f>wulo!!a),dha.o(Anogei8SV,8 Candida), and liculamh {AnihoccplMlm 
cadamha), bufc the more valuable varieties arc not very abundant. 
Nothing has been done in the jjast to preserve the forests; the young 
teak has been cut down directly it gained any market value as a post, 
and all kinds of trees except those bearing fruit or deemed sacred Jiavc 
been ruthlessly burnt or felled b}' the Bliils whenever the}' wished to 
cultivate a new plot of ground or make a little money by tlie sale of 
greenwood. The fruit-trees iueludc the mango {Mangifcra indica) 
and the mahup, (Bassia laiifolia) ; the date-palm {Pluenix sylvesiris) 
is to be found in all low-lying ground, and the hamhoo{Dendrocal(i,rfius 
slricius) in the hills. The minor produce consists of grass, honey, 
wax and gnm. 

The State has hitherto derived little or no revenue from its 
forests, but the services of a trained Forest Officer have just been 
secured jointly by the Banswara, Dungarpnr and Partabgarh Darbars, 
and it is intended to mark off certain tmets as reserved, and appoint 
a suitable staff to prevent wasteful cutting of timber and to keep 
dow fires. The difficulties will, however, be considemble as many 
of the Bhils, -who are incorrigible in these matters, live in the heart 
of the best forests. 

The mineral productions are unimportant. Legend relates that 
gold was in ancient times found at Talwara in the centre of the State, 

. and the remains of extensive iron mines exist both there and at 
Nhamera and Loharia in the north and north-west respectively, but 
they have not been worked for many years. The quaixies at Talwara 
and Chhinch, and at Awalpura, further to the north-west, yield a 
hard white stone fairly suitable for building, but the out-turn is 
small. Limestone is found at several places, but is only used locally 
for making lime. 

The 'manufactures are primitive and consist of coarse cotton 
teloths called kJidcU, a little silver jewellery, brass and copper orna- 
ments worn chiefly by Bhil women, lacquered bangles, and wooden 
toys, bedsteads and sticks. 

There is a considerable export trade with Malwa and Gujarat in 
grain, gM, opium, spices, mahud flowers, timber and other products 
of the jungle. The imports include piece-goods, salt, tobacco, brass 
and copper utensils, sugar, oil and cocoanuts. The principal centres 
of trade are Banswara town (where a fam, called the Efij Eiljeshwar, 
is held yearly in October) and Kushalgarh, and the traders are chiefly 
Mahajans and Bohras.. The customs revenue, derived from import, 
export and transit-duties, averages about Es. 40,000 a year. ^ 

There is no railway in the State, the nearest stations being 
Namli and Eatlam .on the Eajputana-Mrilwa line on the east, 
and Bhairongarh on the Godhra-Eatlam branch to the south-east. 
Metalled roads are unknown and the main highw.ays are little 
better than cart-tracks. The principal of these connect the capital 
..with Partabgarh on the north-east; Sailana, Namli and Eatlam 
on the east ; Kfilinjara, Bhopatpura and Jbalod to the south and 
south-west; Talwara, Artln'ina and Galiakot to the west; Sagwaia, 
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between November 1901 .and , September 1902, and the total cost to 
the D.arbfir, hicliiding lalcdvi advances (Ks. 15, .500) .and remissions 
and suspensions of land revomic (Es. 50,000), was ncixrly a lalch, A 
further sum of Ks. 9,000 was received from the bo.ard of man.age- 
ment of the Indian Peoples’ Famine Kelicf .Trust and spent in 
purchasing bullocks, seed, etc., for the agiiculturists. 



CIlAFrER V. 


Admisistiiative. 

Since the 11th January 1906, when SLahamwal Shatnbhu Singh 
received ruling powers, the administration has been in the hands of 
His Highness who is assisted b 3 * a Kdmddr and a Council. The 
Kdmddr exercises general control over the various departments, such 
as the Accounts, Customs, Judicial, Police, Revenue, etc., and each 
department has its own responsible head. The JdiCiUn portion of the 
State was till recenlh' divided into a Sadr Utiml under a tahsllddr 
with headquarters at"^ the capitiil, and two subortlinate tahsils, called 
respectively the northern and the southern, and each under a naib- 
iahsllddr, one of whom resided at Bhungra and the other at Kalin- 
jara. A change has, however, just been made ; the tah-slls have been 
abolished, and the entire Ichalm area is now under a Revenue Officer 
with an assistant and seventeen jyaiwdrin, each of the last being for 
revenue purposes in charge of a circle of ullages. 

The judicial machinery was formerlj' of the rudest kind. The 
tlidnaddrs imposed fines for pretty offences, but their main duty was 
to arrest accused persons, hold a preliminary enqtiiiy, and forwara the 
cases to the capital. The powers of the Fatijddwere similar, and 
in this way all criminal cases were decided by the Kdmddr, subject, 
at uncertain periods, to the approval or othenvise of the Mahanlwal. 
The punishment awarded was usually compensation to the com- 
plainant and a fine to the State, with imprisonment until the amount 
was paid or securitj' ^ven. Imprisonment as a means of punishment 
did not find favour. The bulk of the civil suits were decided b}’ 
pav-clidyaf, a tribunal well-adapted to the feelings of the people as 
the awards generally gave satisfaction. 

Under the sj-stem recent!}' introduced, the Revenue Officer and 
his iVssistant are respectively second and third class magistrates and 
dispose of civil suits not exceeding Rs. 100 in value. Appeals against 
their decisions lie to the Faujddr who has first class magisterial 
powers and can tr}* civil suits not exceeding Rs. 10,000 in value. 
The highest court in the State is the Council j it hears a 2 )peals from 
the orders of the Faitjdar and disijoscs of all cases (civil or criminal) 
that are be 5 'ond his powei-s, as well as all importiint cases such as 
those in which the first class nobles are concerned. For the present, 
death sentences require the confirmation of the Governor General’s 
Agent in Rajputfma. Several of the leading jdghddnt have been 
given second or third class magisterial powers within theii’ respective 
estates, and ap 2 }eals against their decisions lie to the Faujddr, The 
Rao of Kushalgarh is, however, independent of the Darbar in these 
matters, and his powei-s are described at page 191 infra. 
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Of tl»o r*'VCnM<' o( ilic Stato in olflcn days very litllo is known. 
^Ui’iinling III iStlllu rl.'ind, it. was one lakh in 1810' (in addition to a 
shiiilnr .stun .sfotin d hy Ihi; iioldcs) and ihrco lakhs in 1S2~>; hui 
idaleolni fj.ivf.' ihv following o.slitniilos " inadf; from data which, though 
perhaps inipetfcci, ajv suUieicnlly correct to give a good idea of the 
gro,";H ninoiint," imniel}' Us. 2, 40, -188 in 1810 and live lakhs in 1824, 
'I’hc methods of taxation were in principle the nanie ns thos.? in Dun- 
gaqmr (descrihed at pages 147*48 t^nprit) hut "im the whole more 
simple njid less hurlhen'-oim*." The yearly receipts and diahiirr‘,*m<*nta, 
as given in the annual adiainislmtiojj reports from iSC.a to 1001, arc 
not necessarily accurat*' hut, such as they are, they .show that thc 
lumunl A7m'/s'( revenue mnged between two and three lakhs in the 
iSAlim iShahi curreiiey, while the e.vpendiLure u-u.nlly exceeded the 
income with the n-snlt that, including arrean; of trihnte due to 
Government niul h>atis ncccssitatetl hy* famine, the dedits amoimtod to 
more than three liddis of llritish iupce.<. fsince the State came under 
management in ltil)2 these di;bt.s have been rethicod to jnst under 
two lakhs, ntid with fjitr .seasons .should bo lupii»latcd by 1912-13. 
The Oovermnent of India is the sole creditor. 

At the present time the oitHnary revenue is about 

ll.s. l,7o,0IK) a year, derived tdiiclly fix>m the land (Us. 85,000), cii.s- 
toms-dntics (U.s. 40,000), tribute from jiuiinhir,-* (U.s. 15,000), excise 
.( 11 , 1 . 10,000), and judiciul coun-fee.s mtd linos (U.s, 5,000) : while the 
nornml exponditnn’ is about U.s. 1,3.5,000. the main items being co.st of 
ndininistnifioti, including the Uevemte, Customs, Judicial and E.vciso 
dcivn'Unutits, U.s. 32,000 ; ])rivy purse and alluwancc.s to the members of 
the ruling family Its. 27,000 ; pdice aitd jtalacc-gnanls Us. 25.000 ; 
tribute to Gnvonunent Us. 22,500 ; and Public Work.s Us. 7,000. With 
good management the income shonhl increase under land, c.xcise, 
judicial and forests, and larger jdlotments towards works of public 
utility, education, agncidtnnu advances, etc., will then be possible. 

The anminl income of the jrirjTnlnrs, including those subordinate 
to the Uao of KTislifilgarli, is roughly estimated at Es. 1,36,000, and 
of the 'imiiifiihlrs, including those in Kiishalgarh, at Es. 54,000. The 
gross revenues of the entire State may thus be said to be about 31 
lakhs a year. 

The only coins known to have been minted in Banswfira arc 
the Lachhman Shfilii and silver pieces, both called after the 

late chief. The former -were worth about one-eighth of a British 
anna and weighed 120 giuins, but it is not known exactly when they 
were lirat struck. The silver coins consisted of rupee, oight-annu and 
four-anna ijicccs, wore minted from 1870 onwaixls for the piupooc ot 
])rcscntation to Briilimans, and wore inscribed on cither side with 
cabalistic charactci's, the meaning of which was said to have been 
known only to Llahfiruwal Laclilmian Singh. These coins were of 
pure silver — the rupee being worth from twelve to thirteen Impcnal 
annas — and are now’ rare. Some specimens of the Sfilim Shahi rupee 
of the Partabgarh Stato boar the words zarabBans, and this has given 
rise to the suggestion that they w’crc minted at Bansw'ara. 
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The silver coins in general use here up to 1904 were those known 
ns Salim Shahi and, for reasons given at page 148, thc)'^ depreciated 
to such an oxti-nt that it was decided to demonetise them and intro- 
duce Imperial cun-encv in their stead. As in the case of Dungarpur, 
the Government of India agreed to give, up to a limited amount, 100 
Imperial in exchange for 200 Srdim Shahi rupees — this being the 
average rate of excliangc during the six montiis ending wdth the 31st 
Afarch 1904 — and, in accordance with a notification prcviousljf issued, 
the conversion operations lasted from the 1st April to the 30th June ; 
but the actual market mtes during these three months wore more 
favourable to holders, and the* result was that only 202 Pfdim Shahi 
rupees wore tendered for convei-sion at the i-ate fixed bj* Gi>vernment. 
Thus. th<mgh these coins .still largely ciirulate among the people, they 
aiv not recognised as money by the Darlwr, and in all State transac- 
tions the British currenev has. since the 1st July 1904, been the sole 
legal tender. 

The ])n’ncipal tenures found in the State are ./m/fr, vino Ji or 
dharvuulii, and HillfKi ; and, dealing only with entire villages, there 
are 948''' in the fii-st, 127 in the s'-cond. and 4")iS in the third of these 
classes. 

large jiart of the land has gradually passed into the possession 
of Rajput jfmh'rlt'ii'ii in return for assi.stanec given to the Darbar in 
times of trouble, or as marks of personal fixvottr and in consid(>r.ation 
of services being rendered in the future. Thus, extensive blocks in the 
south-east and south arc occupied by Khfindu and Kushfdgarh, while 
the whole country to tin* south and west of the Anas river is hold by 
Garhi, BhCikia,and a few minor Tlulkurs. Indeed, but for the accident 
that the Bhopatpura estate to the south of Kfdinjara was sui^posed to 
be under a curse anfl was therefore given up by the Thrdcur who held 
it, the whole of the southern portion of the State would now hejagir. 
Again, in the level and highly cultivated western and central tracts, the 
villages of the nobles' exceed in number and extent those in the hands 
of the Darbar, and it is only in the wild and hilly country in the north 
and east that the land is still mainly Tho Jagirddrs may be 

grouped into three classes, namely the first class or Solah (now num- 
bering twelve, a list of whom is given in Table No. XXXATE in Vol. IT. 
B.), the second class or BnUIff, and the thirtl class or minor Thakurs 
(garM-handfi). All pay a yearly tribute {tdnlM), and have to assist 
the Darbar vdth their entire resources when called on, besides having 
to attend on the chief on certain ceremonial occasions. The custom as 
regards alienation of portions of an estate or adoption bj*^ a jagirddr 
who has no son is the same as in Dungarpur, i.e. the pre^dous" sanc- 
tion of the Darbar is always required. 

Lands are granted on the miidfi or dharniada tenure to Brahmans, 
bards and temples from motives of charity or religion ; the holders 
paj' neither revenue nor tribute to the State, but have not the power 

* KiisUrilgarh has beon treated aajugTr, with the escoption of the 29 villages which 
the Kao has granted on the mvuji tenure, “ 
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to alienate. Adoption is permitted ivith the written sanction of the 
Darbar and must bo from among the lineal descendants of the original 
grantee. Las%, any jclg^r or mmji estate is resHmablo for a grave 
political offence. 

In the lihaim area, except in a veiy few villages in the south where 
the headmen hold on a sort of zamvndoA’i tenure, the system is 
i^otwari. The cultivator, so long as ho pays the revenue due, is left 
in undisturbed possession of his holding and has the right of mortgag- 
ing, but not of selling, it. 

The land revenue has hitherto been collected accox'ding to either 
the asci/im barar or the thelca system. Under the former, the 
namadar or other subordinate revenue official proceeded to a xollago 
and, guided by the traditional amount due therefrom, by the out-turn 
of the previous harvest generally, the number of deaths among the 
cultivators, the arrival of new tenants, etc., in due course arrived 
at a conclusion as to what the assessment for the year should be. No 
inspection of the fields or condition of the crops was made. The 
village expenses, the headman’s fees and a number of petty dues of 
all kinds were added to the assessment, and the official, the headman 
and the local money-lender proceeded to divide up the lump sum 
among the different holdings or groups of tenants, land temporarily 
left fallow being treated as cultivated. This having been settled, the 
•namadw summoned the ryots, told them what they would have to 
pay, and took his departure, leaving a copy of the detailed list ivith 
the headman. The villagera subsequently paid their revenue, either in 
cash or more often by a promissoiy note from their money-lender 
draivn on one of the bankera at the capital, and it was the almost 
invariable custom for the entire demand of the year to be collected 
after the autumn crops had been gathered. 

Where the tluika or lease system was in force, the revenue official 
merely determined the total sum due from the village and told the 
headman to -gay it at the tlw/na or iaTml; he did not concern himself 
with the distribution of the assessment among the various holdings. 
Sometimes a portion of the revenue was realised in kind, the share 
taken being supposed to be one-sixteenth of the gross produce, and 
the grain obtained in this way was sent to the Mabarawal’s Jeothar 
or commissariat store. In the couree of enquiries made in 1902 it 
was ascertained that no less than sixty-eight miscellaneous dues had 
in process of time come to be recognised as payable in addition to 
land revenue proper ; each was, of course, not levied in every village 
or from every cultivator — the Brahmans, for example, were almost all 
e.xempt — but they were none the less oppressive and harrassing to the 
people, and were promptly abolished. 

In 1903 it was decided to introduce a settlement in the khMaa 
portion of the territoiy, and the operations, started in Marob 1904, 
have recently been brought to a conclusion. Of the total area of the 
State (1,946 square miles), about 118 square miles may be said to be 
in the cultivating occupancy of the ryots of 186 surveyed and 255 
petty Bhil khdlsa villages, and the rest of the territory is either 
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■waste, tinculLiirable, or forest, or is in the possession of ja{/i'irldrs and 
m.uujidurs. Certain proposals still require the sanction of the Govem- 
ment of India, but the following arc the main features of the 
settlement. It is to be introduced in 441 J:hdl^a ^^llages for a term 
of ten years commencing from the current year (1906-07), and during 
this ])oriod a ryot will be at liberty to bring as much waste land as he 
pleases under cultivation without paying an enhanced revenue or 
'iiazam7ia or any other dues whatsoever. In the sun’eyed villages 
the mtes per acre for the three main classes of soil are: for wet land, 
ImU Ks. 2-4 to Rs. G-S ; benmyi Rs. 2-S to Rs. 7 ; and bhuri Rs. 2-12 
to Rs. 6-S; .and for diy land, kali 14 annas to Rs. 2 ; bcraiigi R. 1 to 
Rs. 3-4 ; and bhuri R. 1 to Rs. 3-2. For the poor and stony land 
(kclnkar) the rates range from four to ten annas, and for cultivation 
within the bed of a tank (gdraoii) fiom R. 1-4 to R. 1-12. The 
total aimual demand proposed for these villages is Rs. 84,199 for the 
first three years, Rs. 88,1 G9 for the next three, and Rs. 90,019 for the 
last four years. In working out the assessment, allowance has been 
made for inexpert cultivation, for abnonnally largo areas of fallow, for 
unstable irrig.ation, etc., and the various and hamlets 

have had separate valuations. The assessment will be distributed over 
each iudi\idual holding in any \'ill.agc or thole in wliich the ryots prefer 
not to carrj' out this task themselves. Li the unsurvej'ed villages, 
which are inhabited almost entirely by Bhfis and are badly ofi" for both 
cultivators and bullocks, the proposed revenue is Rs. 10,948 for 
1906-07 rising gradually to Rs. 12,000 in 1915-16. Thus, the total 
proposed demand for the 441 villages dealt with at the settlement is 
Rs. 95,147 in 1906-07 increasing bj* degrees yearly to Rs. 1,02,019 in 
1915-16. In addition to the revenue proper, a cess of one anna per 
rupee is to be levied, and the proceeds arc to be devoted to the pay of 
the land record establishment, the maintenance of schools, the upkeep 
of roads, etc. Further the village headman is to receive six pies per 
rupee on the revenue collected and credited to the State by him, this 
commission being recoverable from tKe ryots. The revenue and cess 
are payable in two instalments (three-fourths on or before the 1st 
January and the rest by the 1st June) in the surveyed villages, and 
in one lump sum (on or before the 1st January) in the Bhil villages 
where spring crops arc seldom grown. Various concessions are to be 
allowed to cultivators constructing new wells or tanks, or rej)airing 
old ones. 

The miscellaneous revenue is derived chiefly firom duty and license- 
fees for the preparation and vend of country liquor (about Rs. 10,000) 
and fiom the sale of court-fee stamps (Rs. 1,000). The export duty on 
opium and the import duty on salt are included under customs receipts. 

The only municipality in the State is at the capital and it 
was constituted in 1904. The committee consists of five members, 
all nominated by the Darbar, and the Kdniddr is the President. The 
income, derived mainly fi’om a chimgi or octroi tax, amoimted to 


• A tliok is n division, and a patti a fciibdivisioii of a vill.ijj'e. 
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Rs. 1,11!) i»t 1901-05 :iih 1 to lis, 4,748 i» 1905-00, aii'l j.'i devotoil io 
antiiiatioii and iiglitin^'. 

TJic I’dbhc 115>rlcs depart nicnl is in Its innnioy and ennsisl.^ nf n 
.small stall <;(».slin^ ivIiDitl its. 1,.')00 u year. Its ciiiel’ duties at. pre- 
sent ar»i to cany out to .Stale Imildino.-i and tanlj.sa.'-, ov.in'j (o 

imanuial diliicidtic.s, no orieinal u'orks of anv niaoniltide eaii })o 
at.teinpted, '.I'hc ordinaiy !»niin!d niiotnicnt i.s .ahont I’s. 7,0t)U, aiifl 
the netnal o.vffciiditiiie in }!J(l5-VU was ll\ fi.lO/. 

In -Malcolm’s tiitie (aliniit IS20), the itnity consisted of 1,3S9 
men,' namulv IJO'J Hajpui eavahy and 1,0^7 infantry »f whom abmit 
o)ie-lunrth Wen- .Miisaliniins. Fifu yean-< later the total stnaio-th 
wn.s about .500, mclndinir foitj- mounted men but i.-xclitditio tlie 
Jiifflnlcint' conlint;eiits, anil the annual co.-.| Its, .‘>9,000. .Shortly after 
the Sbito eaine und*-r manaoeinent, the .-irmy, wlncli li;id for tnany 
^'oars cojilaineil a lurgi- nniidier »f toreionera .siiefi as IVilayatis and 
Alnlvifuiis (thoii^d) liieir einplounciit had hecti forbidden by the treaty 
of 1.S18), wa.s disbandeii and only a few pal.aee-i'uarfls were ri.'tained, 
in .addition to the .'■t>avr/-.s- and foot-soldiei>' supplied by the j0^lvihli‘>-\ 
The »Sl.:ile possesse.s live serviceable and two iin.service.-iblc pieces of 
ordtiance, but maintains no gunners. 

Police duties were till <pii(c recently perlbnned by tbe so-called 
.army tibovo described, and there was no security of either life or 
propert}’. It was at once recoguisoil in J902 that the reorgiuiisatioii 
of the ijolice was one of tin* most urgently needed reforms, and ihi.s 
was carried out iu the liillowiug year. Tbe force now {iumber.s about 
180 of all ranks, including a ISupcriiitemlcut (who is also the head of 
the police in Hfingarpur;, an Insijcctor, live Ihitiualtn'i and lifieen 
mounted constables, ami costs about lls. 22,000 a year. TJicre is 
thus one policeman to every nine square miles of country and toevety 
829 inhabitants (o.xcluding the estate of KushAlgarh). The men are 
mostly Muhannnadaus whose forefatheis settled Jiero j-cars ago, but 
a few Bliils and Hindus are recruited; tliey wear unifuru), are armed 
w’ith Martini-Henry smooth-bore rifles, and are being tauglit 
the elements of drill. The force Itas only been in existence for three 
years, but there lias been a marked decre;isc iu crimes of violence, 
and an almost entire cessation of complaints on the part of neigh- 
bouring States in wliose territories the depredations of the Baiiswara 
Bhils w'ere formerly notorious. 

The State possesses one jail (at the capital) which has accommo- 
d.ation for fifty-four convicts and fourteen under-trial prisoner and 
lias been repeatedly condemned ns unsuitable and insauitaiy. Some 
improvements liavc been carried out during tlie past year, and a now- 
building is to be provided as soon as funds ai-e available. Returns 
have only boon received since 1894 and the results are shown iu Table 
No. XXXVII in Vol. II B. TJic mte of mortality has in several 
years been aiipalliugly high, but in 1900 and 1902 %yas largely duo to 
the effects of famine on tho prisoneis before eoiivictiou. The cost of 
maintenance was Ks. 3,888 iu 1904-05 and lls. 2,012 in 1905-06;^ 
there arc no jail industries, In the districts, lookups, capable oj 
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nccoinir.od.iling about tcu undcr-ti-ial prisoners each, are maintained 
at tlircc places. 

At the last census, 3,(JoC jsersons or 2‘19 per cent, of the people 
(namely -I'SS per cent, of the males and O’lo [icr cent, of the females) 
'vere rolurnecl as able to read and write. Thus, in regard to the 
literacy of its jiopulation, Banswara stood seventeenth among the 
twenty States ami ehiclships of llajpulana. Thirty jut cent, oi the 
•lain.s, ten of the ^Uisalmaiis and three percent, of the Hindus could 
read and write, while, among tin- 104,562 Animisls, two men claimed 
to be literate in Hindi, anil both belongeil to Ivushiilgarh. 

The late chief took no interest whatever in education, and the 
I'uly school kejit up by the Darbar was .at the capital : it was e.stablish- 
ed about ItSiiX, and a little instruction in Hindi was imparted by a 
Gujamii IJxfihman whose monthly pa}* was Us. 9 or 10. In 1902 an 
English class was started, and the institution now aims at teaching 
up to the ^liddle Standard. In the same ye.ir, small vernacular 
schools were opened at Bhungra. Ghfiiol and Kfilinjam, and others 
have been added .Mihseijueiitly. Including one school maintained b}^ 
the Uao of tlarhi and another by tho Kao <*1 Kushfdgarh, the tState 
now possesses fourteen educational institutions (one anglo-vernacular 
middle and thirteen vernacular primar\ ) with hoys on the rolls 
atid a daily average aticudance liuriug lUOS-UU ol -189 students. The 
expenditure bv the Darbar on education has increased from Ks. 400 
in 1903-04 to*Us. l.:358 in 1905-00. 

Two medical mstilulion.s are maintaiued, namely one at the 
capital by the Darbar and the other at Kushalgarh by the Kao of that 
estate; tlic former alone lias aecommoUation for indoor patients. The 
hospital at the capital dates from August 1870, and the dispensarj’ at 
Kushalgarh from 1880, but in the case of the latter, returns are 
available only since 1895. Both iustitutiuns are popular, and a 
reference to 'J'able Xo. XXXA'III in Vol. IL- B. will show that 18,664 
cases were treated and 328 operations were performed in 1905. 

Vaccination is nowhere compulsory and, though apparently 
popular in Kushfilgarh, is very backward in Bunswfira pi-oper. A 
vaccinator was sent here in the season of 1800-61 but absconded in a 
few days ; anotlier attempt to introduce vaccination was made in 1872 
but, as very little work was done, oiterations ceased in 1879 and ivere 
not I'esumed till 1887, since when the Darbar has continuou.?ly em- 
ployed one vaccinator. The number of successful vaccinations in 
Banswam proper has varied from 41 in the yeni-s 1889-90 and 1894- 
95 to 408 in 1905-06, and even in the year last mentioned less than 
three per mille of the population were successfully vaccinated. On the 
other hand in the Kushalgarh estate, which contains less than one- 
ninth of the population of Banswara and has proportionately more 
Bhils, the j'early average number of successful vaccinations has been 
623, and the ratio per mille of the inhabitants successfully vaccinated 
has ranged between 10 in 1899-1900 and 41 in 1902-03. The annual 
expenditure on mc-dical institntions including vaccination is about 
Ks, 1,700 by the Darbar and Ks. 600 by the Kushalgarh estate, 
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Quinine is w>10 at tlic; |Kts(- ofiiccs, hut tlierc is not inncli Oc- 
ninnfl for it. In 1905-00, only 98 jwckcLs (of T-^jrahi flose.s) were fioW 
at Jk'inswam and 20 at Kti.slifd;f{irii, llje jiriet liouijj om; pice per 
packet. 

The Slide W!is tojio^'iiiphieally surveyed hy the Siirvoy of India 
between 1879 nml l8iS2, and the area, ns ealcniated in the Surveyor 
Uencml'n oflice by planiinol'T from the .standard sheets, is 1,940 
fiqunru niiles, nnincly Unnswaja })ro|K:r 1,00(5 and Kn.shrdgarh 5M0 .sfjnarc 
inile.9. A (i’ldaslrjii survey was cJinied out with the p!an(;-tabJ(; in 180 
of the khCiha vilJagc.'i in i904-05^in connection with the settlement 
recently introduced. 
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2,000 visitors, and opium, Bombay waves, dates, cocoanuts, grain, gH 
and tobacco are sold or exchanged. 

The palace, stands on rising ground to the south, Y40 feet above 
Bea-level, and is surrounded by a high loopholed wall mth three 
gates. On the crest of a low ridge in the vicinity is a double-storied 
buildmg called the Shiihi Bilas, from which a fine view is obtainable. 
To the east among the low hills lies the Bai Tal or lady’s lake, on the 
embankment of which is a small summer palace, while in a garden 
about half a mile distant are the eWiatris or cenotaphs of the ralers 
of the State. Some old ruins on the top of a hill two miles to the 
south are said to bo the remains of a palace which was the residence 
of Jagmal ; traces exist of a foi’tificd gatewa}^, of a wall skirting the 
ridge, and of a brick building with vaulted roof, but the whole place 
is choked up with weeds and undergrowth. 

Garhi. — The chief place of an estate of the same name, situated 
close to the left bank of the Chap river in • 23“ 35' N. and 74° 9' E., 
about twenty miles west of Banswara town. Population (1901) 
1,492. A post office and vernacular school are maintained here. 

The estate consists of 167 villages which in 1001 ■ contained 
17,453 inhabitants, of whom nearly fifty-six per cent, wore Bhils and 
thirty-seven per cent. Hindus. It is held by one of the first-class 
nobles who has the title of Bao and is a Chanlifm Enjput; the annual . 
income is about Bs. 40,000, and a tribute of Bs. l,,56o is paid yearly 
to the Darbilr. The Bao also bolds some villages in Dungarpnr worth 
about Bs. 3,300 a year. The Garhi family, which was for maily years 
the most powerful and influential in Bilnswnra, is of comparatively 
recent origin in the State. The first of the line, Agar Singh, came 
from Thakaida in Diingarpur towards tho middle of the eighteenth 
centmy and received from -Bawal Udni Singh TI the village of Wasi 
in jiiglr. His son and successor, TJdai Singh, commanded tho 
Banswara troops when they wi-estcd the district of Chilkfiri or Sher- 
garh from the neighbouring State of Sunth, and for his services on 
that occasion, tho tract was bestowed on him. For assistance given 
in reducing to subjection certain mutinous members of the Rawal’s 
family, Udai Singli also received Garhi, Nawagaon and other villages. 
He was succeeded by Arjun Singh who, for services rendered in ex- 
pelling the Maiiithas from Dungai-pur, was rewarded by the chief of 
that §tate until a grant of some villages. Malcolm describes him as 
“ the first lord in Bagar and long, from personal character and rank, 
nearly on a level unth liis princes (for he possesses lands and owes 
allegiance to both the Bawals of Dungarpnr and Banswara) ; but he 
has never assumed a higher title than Thrikiir, probablj' from his 
being of- a different Iribo.” Arjun Singh’s succcssoi*, Batan Singh, 
was the father-in-law of Mahilriina Shambhu Singh of Udaipur from 
whom he received the title of Bao in 1872 j this gave oftonce to 
Mahariiwal Lachhman Singh as his permission had not been asked 
for, but he acknowledged the title two years later. Batan Singh was 
Kunular of Bfinswara from 1874 to 1876, and died shortly afterwards. 
The subsequent Baos have been Gambhir Singh (died 1889), 
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Sangram Singh (died 1905) and Rai Singh. The last named is a minor 
(born in 1887) and comes from the Gamra family, an offshoot of the 
Thaharda house in Dungarpur. He is completing his education at 
the Mayo College at Aimer, and his estate, which is heavily encum- 
bered with debt, is under management. 

Ealiiyara. — A. village situated on the right bank of the Haran 
stream, a tributary of the Anas, in 23' 21' N. and 74° 19' E., seventeen 
miles south-west of Banswara town. It was formerly a place of con- 
siderable trade carried on by Jain merchants till driven away by 
Maratha freebooters, and was till recently the headquarters of the 
southern of the two subordinate iaJisils into which the State was 
divided ; thox*e is a small vernacular school here. The village, how- 
ever, is remarkable only as containing the ruins of a fine Jain temple, 
described by Heber as being built on aver}' complicated and extensive 
plan. It is covered vdth numerous domes and pjTamids and divided 
into a great number of apartments, roofed with stone, crowded xvith 
images, and profusely embellished with rich and elaborate carvings. 
In one of the shrines, Heber wrote, is “an altar wth a large painting 
over it, much defaced, of a colossal head with a beard and flowing 
locks and, so far as can be judged, a very venerable expression of 
countenance. This, as well as I can recollect, is different from any- 
thing which I saw at Benares and may perhaps belong to some 
mystery which they did not think fit to disclose to persons of a 
different religion.” Again, "on each side of the doors of the 
.different small sanctuaries are figures of men with large staves in 
their hands, naked except a cloth round the waist, with very bushy 
hair and a high cylindrical cap, such as is not now worn in India but 
which exactly .resembles that seen on the ancient figures at Persepolis 
and elsewhere in Persia.” The temple possesses three inscribed slabs 
which, however, have not yet been deciphered. 

Eiishalg'arh. — ^An estate or petty chiefehip in the south and 
south-east of the Banswara State ; it is bounded on the south-west by 
Jhalod; on the south by Jhabua and a portion of the Petlawad 
pargana of Indore ; on the east by an outlying tract of Sailana and by 
Batlam ; and on every other side by Banswara proper ; its area is 340 
square miles. In physical aspects it is not dissimilar to Banswara, 
being for the most part hilly and well-wooded; the highest peak (in 
the extreme north) is just under 2,000 feet. The estate consists of 
257 villages with a population in 1901 (when the first complete cen- 
sus was taken) of 16,222, of whom more than seventy-one per cent, 
were Bhils and twenty per cent. Hindus. Next to the Bhils, the most 
numerous castes are Labbanas, Mahajans, Brahmans and Bajputs. 
The annual income and expenditure are at present about the same 
(Es. 37,000) and, owing to recent famines, the debts amount to nearly 
a yeai'’s revenue. As in Banswara, Imperial currency has been 
introduced as the sole legal tender since July 1904. There has been 
no revenue survey or settlement here, and an aimnal assessment is 
made according to the state of the crops and the area under cultiva- 
tion. The territory is divided into two talmls, Kushalgarh and Patan, 
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and there are three ihcinas and several subsidiary outposts. The 
police force numbers 63 of all ranks, including twelve mounted men ; 
and a post office, a small prison, a vernacular school and a dispensary 
arc maintained at the village of Kushnlgarh, where the Eao resides. 

^ The estate is of some political interest in consequence of the 
position of its holder relative to the chief of Bfinswara, The family 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and claim descent from Jodha, 
who founded Jodhpur city in 1459. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
centuiy, one Maldeo migrated from Jodhpur and acquired lands near 
Raoti, now in the Sailuna State to the east ; he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Ram Singh, who had thirteen sons styled Ramawat, a 
titular appellation of the KushFilgarh house to the present day. 
Ram Singh was killed about 1631 in a fight between the Chauhans of 
Banswara and the Rathora regai-ding the succession to the gaddi of 
Banswara, which was in dispute between the son of a Chauhan and 
of a ‘Rathor Rani — the latter eventually gaining the day — and was 
succeeded by his third son, Jaswant Singh, who was in turn followed 
by his eldest son, Amar Singh. He obtained an estate, called Khera, of 
about sixty villages in Ratlam, which is still held by his descendants 
and for which an annual tribute of Rs. 600 is paid to that Darbar, 
and he was killed in an engagement •svith the troops of Am-angzeb. 
His brother Akhai Raj succeeded him and, according to some 
authorities, conquered the country now called Kushalgarh from a Bhil 
chieftain named Xushla in 1671, but others say that the territory 
was taken by Kushal Singh (who was chief of Banswara at this time) 
and that he gave it to Akhai Raj as a reward for his services during 
the campaign. Whichever version be correct, there is no doubt that a 
portion of this estate, notably the tract called Tambesra'in the north- 
west, was granted in jdglr by a chief of Banswara, and that a yearly 
tribute of Rs. 550 is paid therefor. The subsequent Thakm-s (as they 
were then called) were Ajab Singh, Kalyan Singh, Kirat Singh, Dal 
Singh, Kesri Singh, Achal Singh, Bhagwant Singh and Zalim Singh, 
and the last obtained from Maharana Bhim Singh of IJdaipur the 
title of Rao, since enjoyed by his successors, Hamir Singh, Zorawar 
Singh (died in 1891) and Udai Singh (the present Rao, born in 1855). 

The dispute between the Rao and the late chief of Banswara in 
1866, and the mode in which it was settled have been- mentioned at 
pages l‘64-65 supra. It -will suffice here to say that in consequence of 
frequent attempts on the part of Maharawal Lachhman Singh to claim 
rights over this estate to which he was not entitled, Kushalgarh was 
finally declared to be practically independent of Banswara for all pur- 
poses other than the payment of tribute and personal attendance on 
certain occasions, such as the installation of the Maharawal or mar- 
riages in his family. The Rao’s position may, therefore, be described 
in general terms as that of a mediatised or guaranteed feudatory ; he 
pays tribute to Banswara through, and corresponds on all matters 
direct with, the Assistant* to the Resident in Mewar. He exercises 

• Now styled Political Agent, .Southern Bfijputiina States, 
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civil and criminal I'uwers in his own estate, but the proceedings in 
all heinous cases have to l>e submitted to the Assistant Resident,* 
while sentences of death, transjwrtation and iinimsonnient for life are 
subject to the confirmation of the Governor General’s Agent in Raj- 
puiaieu On the succession of a new Rao, the ceremony of girding on 
the swonl {tithriir I'linViai) is performed by the Raja of Jbabua 
(also a Rathor), who attends at’ Kushfdgarh for the purpose. 
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CJlAPTEli I. 


PiivsicAT. A};ri:crrs. 

Th«.* Piiriri^crtirlj RtAto is f.itn;vto«l in tljo smitli of PrijpiUiin.'i 
l)Ctwi-(-n 2^' 22' nml 2’P If'' north latilnilf' and 74° 20' and 75° cast 
hniudindf. and lias all nro.i of Ssfi stjnare miles. It is tlnis in regaixl 
to si:-o sisn-enth among the twenty Stales and chiefships of the 
Provinc". 

It is hounded on (he north, north-west, and to some e.'ctent on 
the v.-ect hy tidaipur ; on the wist and sonth-west hy Bunswuta: on 
the .somh hy Pat lam and daom; on the cast by Mandasor (Gwalior) 
and detached portions of daoni and Pampura-Bhanpnm (Indore); and 
on tho north-east by Kiinacdi (Gwalior). Its gre.atcst length, north 
to south, i.s fifty miles, and its preaic.s( breadth, in tho northern half, 
thirty miles. The sontheni portion (the old Sagtliali ci/a) is naiTow 
ami in ])laces hardy eight mile.s hroad. 

The territory takes its name from it.s piwsont capital, the loa\ai of 
Partahgarh (or men- correctly Pmtupgftrh), which wa.s founded hy, 
and called after, Pawnt Pnitap Singh at the end of the seventeenth 
centuiy. 

About one-third of the State, namely the Jf.agnT. ciUt in the north- 
we.st. and west, cojisist.s of low-lying country, covered more or loss 
thickly with fiiresl, and stmlded with hills, either isolated or in ranges, 
the highc.st. peak being 1 ,S02 feet above the sea. This wild tract is 
inhabited almost entirely by Bhils ; the nllago.s are widely scattered, 
the soil is poor and stony, and there is veiy little cultivation The 
re.st of Partrihgarh i.s included in the elected plateau of Sfalwa, stand- 
ing between l.CoO and 1,700 feet above the sea; it may bo described 
as a gently undulating plain, composed chiefly of rich black cotton soil, 
and sparsely clad with Tnango, mahua and plpal trees; it possesses 
Iwge vilKagos and broad fields, and is inhabited by industrious cul- 
tivators. In the e.xtrcme south, near Kungarh, is the highest peak in 
the State (1,910 feet above sea-level). 

The only rivers deser\nng of mention are the Jiikam, the Sheo, 
the Erau and the Betam; and of these, the two first are perennial, while 
the tivo last generally cease to flow a few months after the rainy 
season is over, and leave onl}* a few isolated pools. 

The Jfikam rises in Mewur to the north, and flowing south-west, 
traverses the northern portion of the Magrii cila where it receives the 
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Phnidfi 7i/7?/7.<r ; it tlir-ii rij-f'ntorft Mowur, aiifl p'ie',in{( cImo 
to Dnni’iwnfl cvontimlly falls into the Som.n Irilmtnry of tlio Main. 

Tlifi Slu'o, nifirke(l on tin? Snrve}* of Inflia nm])’^ the Son. reccivos 
practirallv all the dmiimjcjo of the southern portion of tin* State, nia] 
afl<;r forininiJ thoeastornhoiinflnry for twenly-threa rnilos, turns to the 
north-east, anil, jiasxin/j MaiulaBor, joins the ’Ohatnhal. 

The Unui Ima its pounce near I’nrtahoarh town, mul after a 
sonth-woslerly course of I'lftfrii tiiih's, entoivi Baiiswam ami thirty 
miles lower down iinifos with the Mahi. 

Tlio Hetatn is nn insi^njificant .stnvnn, dmlninir the north-easleni 
corner of the State and (lowinj'into thoCimndml in Owalior territory. 

The nrlificin) tatdjs are ijuito iiniin}>orlant, tlio princijvd heinpj 
those at Baipur, dfijli, Achinoda and Sai'lludi in the nplntids, and that 
known as the 'JVJfi lake (nfier Bawat Tej Sin^h of the sixteenth 
century) at Dooliii in the ^iaJ:^^l. 

a’ large portion of Partabgaih i.** covered with Deec.m trap, the 
denudation of which has exposed nnderlying areas of older rocks helong- 
iiig to (he Delhi .system, such ns shales, quart r.itcs and limestonos, 
which in the west n\st iinconfomiabl}' upon pneiss. 

In addition to antelope, gazelle, « r/^« i {HoKcUtphtts Irnr/owmrhtx) 
and the usual small game in the open country, tiger, panther, black 
bear, sffmhai' (Oervu^f nnicotov), chilul (Ca'i'int axh). wild pig and 
occasionally wolves arc to bo found along the woslcni border. 

The climate resembles (hat of Mrdwn and is generally .salubrious, 
the only trj'ing months being April, Jlay, September and October. 
The moan temperature is reported to bo about SI” at the cajiital, and 
somewlmt less in the Magril ci7rt,but no continnoiis or reliable .statis- 
tics arc forthcoming. In the \rin(er it is often hitterlj' cold. 

Complete returns of the rainfall at Pnrh'digarh town exist from 
1881, and the niintml nvenigo during the past twent^'-five j-oars has 
been 32A inches." Tlio averages for individual months arc; July 10’74, 
August ”l0'22, September 5'62, and June 4’73 inches. Nearly sixty- 
four inches of rain fell in 1893, and less then eleven in 1899, when 
the monsoon pmotically ceased in the beginning of Julj’. A reference 
to Table No. XL in Vol. II. B. will show that in four of the last ten 
3 'eavs the fall has boon leas than seventeen inches, with the result 
that the annual average for tho decade works out to but little more than 
tiwentjf-fivc inches. 
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'Pile cliiefs of Parlabgarli belong lo the Scsodia clan of Rajputs, Early 
being dcsccnrlod from Khein Singh, the second son of Ranfi ]\Iokal of liistorj’. 
Sfewar and consequently the younger brother of the famous Rfinfi. 

Kfnnbha who ruled at Chitor from 1433 to 14G8. Khera Singh 
received the Sfidri district as his appanage, and was succeeded by 
his son Sumj ^lal. Tod calls the hitter the son of Uda (who, as we 
know from the Mewar annals, killed his fathci’, Ranfi Kumbha) and 
says that, with the aid of troops supplied by the king of Mfilwii, he 
attempted to seise the rjaddi of Clulor, but was defeated and fled to 
the wilds of the Kanthal (as Partabgarh territory was then called,), 
where “he subdued the aboriginal tribes” and “erected the toum 
and stronghold of Deola, becoming loi'd of a thousand villages which 
have tlescendcd to his olVspring, who now enjo}* them under British 
protection.” The above account is, however, incorrect as Sumj Mai 
was the first cousin, not the son, of Uda, and it was his great-grand- 
son, Bika, who conquered the Kanthal and founded the to^vn of 
Dcolia at least fiftj' }'ears later. 

When Chitor was be.=!iegcd by Bahadur Shfih of Gujarat in 1534, 

Bagh Singh, the son of Suraj Mai, humed to its defence. The Rantl 
and the heir apparent (the latter an infant) were both absent, and as 
the fort “ could only be defended by royalty,” rccourec was had “ to 
the expedient of crouiiing a king as a sacrifice to the dignit}- of the 
protecting deity.” Bagh Singh “ courted the insignia of destruction” ; 
the banner of Alcwfir floated over him, and when further resistance 
was hopele.ss, the gates were thrown open, and he headed the sail}', 
meeting his death just outside the Pfital Pol, or lowest gate, af. a spot 
now marked by a small square platform. Bagh Singh was succeeded 
bj' his son Rai Singh who, in addition to holding Sadri, received a 
grant of the estate of Daria wad, and he was followed by his son Bika. 

The latter was not on good terms M-ith the Efmfi, and in or about 
1553 decided to leave Mewfir for ever and carve out a kingdom for 
himself to the south-east. 

The country in this direction was called the Kanthal because it 
formed the border or boundaiy (Icdnthd) between Mewfir on the 
north, Bfigar on the west, and Mfilwfi, on the east and south. The 
northern and western portions were inhabited by Bhils under the 
leadership of a female named Devi Mini, and the rest of the territory 
was held by various Rajput clans, such as the Sonigaras (a branch of 
the Chauhfins) and the Dor's or Dodifis. 

After residing for some time at Gifispur in the Magi-a zila, 

Bika attacked and defeated the Bhils, slaying their chieftainess. 


Bika, 

1653-79. 
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Devi Mini, and in 1561 ho founded the town of Deolia or Deogarh. 
He subsequently overpowered the llajputs living further to the ^uth 
and cast, and died in 1579. A list of his successors will be found in 
Table No. XLI in Vol. II. B. 

Tej Sijjgh’s rule (1579-94) was uneventful save for the construc- 
tion of the beautiful Teja lake at Deolia, but his son, Bhano or 
Bhana, is said to have afforded shelter to Mahabat Khan, aftenvards 
Jahangir’s great general, at a time when he was out of favour — an 
act of kindness which, as will be seen, the Muhammadan did not 
forget some yeai-s later — and he was killed at Jiran near Nimach in 
1604, fighting on the side of the Musalraan governor of Mandasor 
against Jodh Singh, a relation or favourite of Eana Amar Singh of 
Mewar. The next two chiefs were Sendha or Singha (1604-23) and 
Oaswant Singh (1623-34) ; the latter, being considered dangerously 
powerful, was imnted on some pretext to Udaipur, where he was 
treacherously murdered with his eldest son and all his followers in 
the Champa Bagh, and Deolia was occupied by Mewar troops. 

Jaswant Singh, however, left a son, Hari Singh, (1634-74) who, 
accompanied by the Thakur of Dhamotar, proceeded at once to Delhi 
where, partly by the interest of Mahabat Khan and partly by his own 
skill and address, he got himself recognised by Shah Jahan as the 
ruler of the Kanthal on payment of a tribute of Rs. 15,000 a year ; 
he also received from the emperor a khilat or robe of honour, the 
rank of a commander of 7,000 {Saft Imza/ri), and the title of BAwat 
or, as some say, Maharawat. Returning to his State, Hari Singh 
expelled the Mewar garrison' with the help of the imperial forces, 
established himself at Deolia where he built a palace, and subsequent- 
ly extended his possessions to the east and north-east by the conquest 
of several villages, such as Amlawad, Aulesar and Panmori. 

He was succeeded by his son, Pratap Singh, who founded the 
town of Partabgarh from which the State now takes its name, though 
some of the people still use the older appellation Ktothal, or, uniting 
the names of the former and the present capital, call the territory 
Deolia-Partabgarh.* In Pratap Singh’s time, the Rana of Mewar 
is said to have given the Kanthal as a dowry to his son-in-la^v Bam 
Singh (described as the heir apparent of Jodhpur, but not traceable 
as such), but the latter, on attempting to take possession, was de- 
feated and slain. 

The next chief was Prithwi Singh who visited Delhi, where Shah 
Alnm I received him with much courtesy and, according to the local 
annals, conferred on him the right to coin money ; he is also said to 
have fought successfully against the RajA of Katlam, and to have 
expelled some of the latter’s troops from Kotri in the south-east. 

Prithwi Singh’s immediate successors were Bam Singh, who ruled 
for only six months; Umed Singh (1718-23); Gopal Singh (1723-68); 
and Salim Singh (1758-75). Of the first three nothing is kno^vn, but 

* - In this connection it may be mentioned that as recently as 1809 the chief was 
described in the extradition treaty then ratified as tlie » UBjah of Dowleah and 
Pertabgurlv” 
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th*' 1n<t, iinpri'tviDjj tin? town of Pnri.'i1t;^nrh find biiildinp tlio 

VimII vdiicli fium'UJuls it, obtnin«’d fioin Sln’ili Ahun TI n mnoivnl of 
the riclit to ^oin iii>?ni v, and, ns n njivanl for i:r;n•ic^•s rondored during 
tlh‘ of t'dr.ijitir l>v Mt'idhoif Siinlhin, is said to hnvo roceived 
from TJAnii Ari Sinirh ‘ho (■'•tnto of DariAwnd ; hut the tract jn<;t inen- 
ti'-ii<<! v. M'! v<iitintar)lv r<'lin'|uish«-d hy his f-ofi and Micccssnr, Sfiwant 
flinch. M’hn hnd no wish to !>*• o- tusidiTi-d in any way a vassal of ^Icwfir. 

In tho time of Sa’.vaiit Sin^th. th** country was iiverimn hv the 
Marathas, ajal In* •'^ivfd liis Jstato i>v .a^rccinj^ to j>ay llolkara 
v< Arlv trihuto nf S'dim Shahi Ks. 72.720 in Hvu of llio Rs. la.OOO 


finin rly j*nM t<t 1>< !Iii. lli> att..jnjitod to ri.deavr himself from tiieso 
sli.t'-l;!'-'- in iJ-'Ot. .and .actnally tnad" for th** }mrjnwi- a trisaty, hy which 
h-' d ]5riti>-h nr.i'.t f'liicj and tn»nsf;rr<‘d to tin; J’ritish Govern* 


liii-nt tlm frihaf'* til! thi-n }>iid to llolhar, hut this compact was dis- 
s'llvnl hy the p ‘licy of I.^iprl f^imwalli;:. nn<l J’nrtAh;:arh v/n.^ doi^imcd 
to suff r fir .another fi>nr!< *‘n v<-.ars the exactions of tin: ManithA.s and 


I’indAris. KveiiiualK* a tri atv was conelnded at Xlmrich on tin? ath 


Ort4)hi r hy which tiic 

MahArAw.it a<rr>'i'd to jeiv t<< 
.Sint: foen f^aiim ShAhi Rs. 


State was taken under protection and the 
th.e British Government a tribute incroa- 
oa.OOO in the first, war to Us. 72,700 in 


the fifth and •■nh'-spient In fin’idetvilion, however, of the 

juditir.a! inP,ii< nce lost, hy Holk.ar, it was resrilved to account to him 
annually for the .amount of the PartAh^iurh tribute, which i.s therefore 
l>aid to him fiami a British tn-.asiiry. The sum actually paid by the 
PartAh;;:irh It-arhar v.aricil yearly with the nite of evch.ansifc between 
British ruid Salim ShAhi rujw-s current .at the time untd July HJOf, 
v.hfn ItnfsTtal currency M.is intnvhnavl as the sole h‘i;.d tender in the 
St.atc. and the trihiit^i was fi.xerl at British K.'U .'JG.PaO a year. 

Shortly afier the tn-aiy of IttlS had hevu c^uicUided.Sawant Singh 
hundi d ovi-r the administration of afiair^ to his .son and heir. Dip 
Sinirh, who ruled ofnciciitly f«»r a tiin<% hut when he wantonly put to 
death Certain poisons who wer.' ohno.iciotis to him, the British Oovern- 
iniuit insisted on his ri.nioval from oflice and banishment, to Doolia, 
and this mandate was reluctantly carrifsl out hy the Mahan'iwat.* 
Within a few months-, howevor. Dip Singh n-lurned to the capital, and 
his conduct Iw-camc so outiageous and threatening that it was necess- 
ary to call in .a detachment of Briti.sh troops to cccort him to the fort 
of Achheni (fourteen mile.s t^i the i-ast in Gwalior terriiorv), where he 
died on the 21st May 1.S2G, just aft4jr his rclea.se had been determined 
on by the iwlitical authoritie.s in MuhvA. 

In 1820 the affairs of Partahgarh had fallen into disorder, and 
from th»‘ infirm condition of the old Mahfiruwat, there wa.s little pro.s- 
pect of imjirovemont. Tiie disonlerly habit.s of the Bhils and other 


• ISetmjt U<-I««r, wlio I’.-vrUlix.irh in IS25, writes ttiat Dip 8inj;Ii “com- 

iiiitti-<t ill atjoul tliri'c ycar-i’ tiino no Aoitr tlmn t-iit inurtlcrs with liiR own lianiix or, 
nl le.%rt. >aiit:tionis1 llu-ni liy liin pten-nce. Hix father, liio wlio w.as entirely 

unaUu to rt lit will liiin hul 'ple.Klfii with many tears for lii.s liberty, is a poor olil 
limn, l•vervt)lill(; exci-jil a plroii}! aflectioh for his iinwortliy eon, and a spirit 
of avarico wliicli seems to know no bounds.'' 
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predatory tribes were calculated to disturb the tranquility of the 
neighbouimg^ States, and repressive measures became necessary. 
About this time also the Political Agent apprehended eighty-three 
:persons belonging to a gang of thaga who had, as usual, committed 
some atrocious murders, and this was one of the first effectual measures 
taken against these abominable brotherhoods. 

Sawant Singh died in 1844 at the advanced age of seventy-six, 
and left a grandson, Dalpat Singh who, however, had become by adop- 
tion the Maharawal of the adjacent State of Dungarpur in 1825. 
. The Government of India decided that he could not rule both principa- 
lities, so be relinquished Dungarpur to his adopted son, Ddai Singh, 
son of the Thakur of Sabli, and himself became chief of Partabgarh. 
He received the usual sanad guaranteeing to him and his successors 
the right of adoption in 1862, and he died two years later, leaving a 
son, IJdai Singh, to succeed him. 

The new Maharawat, who had been bom in 1847, was invested 
with ruling powers in December 1865, improved the police arrange- 
ments, thus giving much needed security to life and property, estab- 
lished regular courts of justice, and died without issue on the 15th 
February 1890. 

TTis widow adopted his third cousin and nearest surviving relative, 
Raghrmath Singh of Arnod, and, the choice being approved by the 
Government of India, he succeeded as Maharawat and is still ruling. 
He was born in 1859, and his natural father was MahSraj Kushkl 
Singh of Amod, the third in descent from Lai Singh, the younger 
brother of Maharawat Sawant Singh ; he received powers on the 10th 
January 1891, and has two sons, Man Singh (the heir apparent, born 
in 1885 and educated at the Mayo College) and Gobardhan or Gordhan 
Singh (bora in 1900). The chief events of the present rule have been 
the famine of 1899-190.0, the scarcity of 1901-02, the introduction of 
Imperial currency as the sole legal tender in the State in 1904, the 
reorganisation of the police in the same year, and the land revenue 
settlement operations which have just been brought to a close. 

The Maharawats of PartUbgarh are entitled to a salute of fifteen 
guns. 

No important archaeological remains have yet been discovered in 
the State. At Viipur near Sohagpura is a Jain temple, said to be two 
thousand years old, but it is in ruins ; and the remains of old temples , 
exist at Bordia, twenty miles south of the capital, and at Nmor in the 
south-east. Sheraa, two miles east of Salimgarh (in the south), was, 
according to tradition, the capital, Shivnagri, of a large State and 
must, from the ruins lying about, have been an extensive city; besides 
a fort, it contains several temples, one of which, dedicated to Siva, 
shows fine carving. Janagarh, ten miles south-west of the ^pitai, is 
another interesting place, possessing an old fort, in which some 
Mughal prince is said to have resided, and the remains of a mosque, 
bath and stables. 



CHAPTER in. 


The People. 

The census of 1901 was the third of a decennial series which 
commenced in 1881 ; and the population at each of these enumera- 
tions was : 79,568 in 1881 ; 87,975 in 1891 : and 52,025 in 1901. In- 
cluded in the total for ISSi is the estimated population of certain Bhil 
hamlets, the inhabitants of which were averse to a regular census. The 
increase during the first decade was normal, namely 10'6 per cent, 
compared with nine per cent, for the whole of India ; while the larsre 
decrease of nearly forty-one per cent, since 1891 was due chiefly 
to the famine of 1899-1900 and to heavy mortality firom malarial 
fever and cholera in 1900. The decrease was most marked among the 
Animists, namely nearly fifty-seven per cent., but all classes suffered, 
Hindus losing thirty-sis, and 3Iusalmans and Jains between twenty- 
two and twent 5 '-four per cent. 

At the last census the State contained one town (the capital"), 412 
villages, and 14,771 occupied houses; the average number of persons 
per house was 3’5. The urban population numbered 9,819 or nearly 
nineteen per cent, of the whole. Of the villages, only two (Deolia and 
Sagthali) possessed more than 1,000 inhabitants, eleven had between 
500 and 1,000, and the rest less than 500 each. The rural popula- 
tion (42,206) occupied 11,939 houses, and these figures give an average 
of 102 pei-sons and nearly' twenty-nine houses per village. In the 
hilly country, the Bhils, being distrustful of their neighbours, build 
their huts at a considerable distance fi-om each other, and their 
hamlets are consequently long and straggling, but elsewhere the 
villages are of the usual compact type. 

Of the 52,025 persons enumerated in 1901, about 82i per cent, 
were bom in the State, aud a further 6J per cent, in some part of 
Rajputana (chiefly in Mewar and Banswara). The rest of the people 
came mostly finm adjacent States of Central India, such as Gwalior, 
Jaora, Indore and Batlam. "While immigrants jfrom outside Rajputana 
numbered 5,777, there were 8,141 persons, bom in Partabgarh, 
who where found in some other Province, chiefly in the Central India 
Agency and the Bombay Presidency, so that in this interchange of 
population, which is largely due to marriage customs, the State 
lost 2,364 persons. 

The registration of births and deaths was started in Partabgarh 
town in 1888, and in the rest of the territory in 1893, but the statistics, 
which are collected by the police at the capital and by the patwaris 
and village watchmen elsewhere, are unreliable. In 1891, when the 
town contained 14,819 inhabitants, 87 births and 143 deaths were 
registered, or ratios of 5*9 and 9'6 per mille respectively ; in 1901, 
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when the population had fallen to 9,819, there were no less than 485 
births and 1,011 deaths, or ratios of 49 and 103 per mille respectively; 
while in 1905 only 178 births and 100 deaths were reported. In the 
rest of the State, the birth-rate was between 21 and 22 per mille, both 
in 1901 and 1905, and the death-rate was 58 in the former, and 8 in 
the latter of these years. 

The principal diseases are malarial fevers, dysentery, rheumatism, 
guinea-worm, and lung affections. Cholera epidemics are rare, but a 
severe outbreak in 1900 claimed nearly 3,900 victims; smallpox was 
rather prevalent in 1896 and behveen 1889 and 1901, and is always • 
likely to occur in a country where vaccination is still backward. 

Six indigenous cases of suspected plague, three of which terminated 
fatally, were reported from the village of Gandher in the centre of the 
State in December 1899, but a bacteriological examination of the serum 
at the laboratory at Bombay showed that the disease was not true 
bubonic plague. There was, however, a more or less continuous and 
severe epidemic between December 1903 and April 1905, in the course 
of which 2,338 cases and 2,008 deaths were reported from the capital and 
some forty-five villages. The measures taken to prevent the spread of 
the disease were the evacuation and disinfection of houses, and the 
segregation of sufferers and suspects, and the advantages of early 
evacuation were generally recognised by the people. 

The number of afflicted persons fell from 239 in 1891 (141 blind, 

61 lepers and 37 insane) to 17 in 1901 (twelve blind, four deaf-mutes 
and one insane) ; the decrease was probably due, directly or indirectly, 
to the famine of 1899-1900. 

At the last census the sexes were about equal, males exceeding 
females by only forty-seven. The percentage of females to males tos 
about 92^ among Musalmans, 95| among Animists, 96 among Jains, 
and 103 among Hindus. As in the other States in- this part of 
Bajputana, there were more girls than boys among children under five 
years of age, and more old women than old men. Statistics relating 
to age are everywhere untrustworthy, but, such as they are, they show 
the Musalmans to live longest, more than 3 J per cent, of them being 
sixty years of age or over ; the similar figures for Jains, Hmdus and 
Animists are 2‘9, 2'2, and 1‘3 respectively. 

In 1901 more than thirty-seven per cent, of the people were 
returned as unmarried, forty- three as married, and about nineteen per 
cent, as widowed. Of the males nearly forty-seven and of the 
only about twenty-eight per cent, were single ; there were l,0o 
married females to 1,000 married males, aiid 2,709 widows to 1,0UU 
widowers. Taking the population by religions, it is found that 
among the males, forty-nine per cent, of the Jains and Ammists, 
fifty-three per cent, of the Musalmans, and fifty-five per cent, or the 
Hindus were married or widowed, and that among the females the 
similar percentages were Musalmans and Ammists sixty-seven, and 
Hindus and Jains seventy-four. Early marriages are most conmon 
among the Hindus, and least so ainong the Animists ; the ILunbis have 
often to marry their children when very young as marriages take place 
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in their communitj' ever}* twelfth yojir. Polj'gamy is allowed among 
all classes, but is rarclj* resorted to except by the Bhils and wealthier 
Rajputs; while divorce, though permissible to several castes, is un- 
common. 

The language spoken b}' nearly ninety-five per cent, of the people 
is Malwi or Rfinm (described at page 169 swpra ) ; another 2’3 per 
cent, speak Vugdi, a Bhil dialect based on Gujarati but intei-mediate 
between it and Rajasthani ; and about li per cent, speak Gujarati 
itself. 

Of c.astos and tribes, the following were most numerous at the 
last census: — Bhils (11,513); Mahajans (5,635); Biahmans (3,319); 
Rajputs (3,212); Kumhiirs (2,954'); Chamars (2,604); and Kunbis 
(1,61S). 

The Bhils formed twenty-two per cent, of the total population, 
and are met with throughout the State but are pi-oportionately most 
numerous in the wild and rugged Magra cite. In the 114 klialsa 
villages recently surveyed they were found to hold twenty per cent, of 
the cultivation, and tliej" are described as more expert agriculturists 
than their brethren in Banswara. A further account of the tribe is 
given in Part V. of this volume. 

The Mahajans are traders, inoney-lendei's, and indifferent culti- 
vators ; they hold between three and four per cent, of the cultivated 
area in the Ichdlsa surveyed villages, and have not yet been able to 
acquire any considerable share of the land, chiefiy because it has not 
been the custom to mortgage khCilsa holdings in consequence of the 
instability of tenure. The principal subdivisions of the caste found 
here are the Humar, Oswfil and Narsinghpura. 

The Brahmans formed five per cent, of the total population, and, 
besides performing priestlj' duties, are pett}' traders, agriculturists, and 
holders of revenue-free lands ; they possess about five per cent, of the 
cultivation in the surveyed villages. 

Included among the Ibijputs are 363 Musalmans, whose ancestors 
are said to have gone over to Islam prior to the advent of the 
Sesodias in the Kanthal. The Rajpute proper therefore number 
2,849, and are mostly of the same clan as the Maharawat; they hold 
land either as jaglmdrs or as ordinary cultivators, and some are in 
State or private service. 

The Kunbis possess eight per cent, of the cultivated area in the 
smweyed villages, and are among the most industrious and expert 
agriculturists of the State. The Kumhars are potters and good 
cultivators, and the Chamars are workers in leather and village 
servants. 

In 1901 more than sixty-one per cent, of the people were Hindus, 
twenty- two per cent. Animists, nine per cent. Jains and seven per 
cent. Musalmans. The numerous divisions of the Hindus were not 
recorded, but Vaishnavas or followers of Vishnu are said to pre- 
dominate ; the Animists were all Bhils, whose religion may be said to 
be a mixture of Animism (described at pages 37-38 sivpra) and 
Hinduism, Of the Jains, about fifty-six per cent, belonged to the 
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.Djj^unbtii’a, lhirl.y-5fovon to thi; Swotiimham, ar;rl sovcn per cent, to 
llio Diifindiri fO't:!., whilo fivci-HiNllis of thr* wore .Sunnis, 

juul tho rest. Sliinhs. No Christian Mission osists in tlic .Slate, hut 
live ChriKtinns were oimnioratcd at the last census, namely one 
Jiluropoan niul two iMimsians helonginj? to the Church of Krigland, 
and two natives, holh of whom wi:re I’omati Catholics. 

Alore than half of the j)L'Oplc reliirncd some fonn of agriculture 
as their ])rincipai means of suhsisleiice, another two per cent, were 
])artially agriculturists, and a further seven per cent, goiieral lahouroi-s. 
',1'hc industrial population amounted to twenty-one per cent., the 
provision of food and drink giving cinjiloyment to eight per cent.; and 
the cnmnjcroial and profe.s«ional clas.'scs together formed six ])er cent, 
of the entire ])opnlatiot]. 

The food of the mas.scs i.s maixc, and of the richer classe.s 
wheat; the Muhammndaii.s often, and the llajpnts and some other 
I'lindus occ.asionally, take meat. 'J'hc stylo of dro.ss i.s much the 
same a.s in MewAr and the adjoining States, and while the Shils 
prefer bamboo hnl.s, the houses of the well-to-do arc of brick 
anil sometimes donblc-storicil, and tho.so of the poor arc made of 
mud. 

As regards nomonclatnro, the people gcnorall.v have only one name . 
which follows that of the constellation under whose influence, or the 
day of the week on whinh, they were bom, or that of some deity, gem, 
or ferocious animal. In the name.s of places tlie most common endings 
arc ; -Ichcm or -kheri, -jmr, -^mra or -puria, -utls or -u'iiru, ail mean- 
ing town, village or linbitatioii ; and -garh, meaning fort. 



CHAl'TER IV. 


Economic. 

As stniotl in Clmptor I, the conntiyin tlic north-west and west is 
liillv and .stony, and there is very little cultivation, while the rest of 
the'teniUny i.s a fine open plateau, composed largely of rich black soil 
and noted lor its fertility and opium produce. 

The .soils may be grtuipcd under two main heads, namel}' irrigated 
orirrig:tble,anddry Uf the first of these classes, four subditd- 

sions are rccognise<l; — (i) ivl'ln, which is .always irrigable and habitu- 
ally produces a mai;:e crop in the autumn, followed at once by poppy 
in the nibi; (ii) odCm rfair-Cdqyi'^hi, or laml which fonnerly produced 
poppy following maize hut on whieh.owing to the diying or silting up 
or (le.'^tniction of the well from which w.-itcr was obtained, poppy has 
not for the last four or five ye.irs been grown at all; (hi) rdnkar, which 
is .sometimes iiTigable and sometimes not, and on which poppy has never 
yet been sown; and (iv) rdniMr gair-abjw-dii, which, for the same 
reasons as in the case ofaelihi yair-dbpiis-hi, has for the last few years 
received no irrigation. The classification of the di^' soils depends upon 
their natural qualities. Kdli, which is divided into a superior and 
an inferior gratic, is the well-known black cotton variety, found so 
extensively all over Malwa; dlidmvi is a mi.vture of black and red 
or grey ; and bhiiri is reddish or grey in colour, and is found generally 
in ratiier high-lying places, such as the neighbourhood of a village site. 
The two elas-ce-s last mentioned are inferior to h'tli, but their capacit}' 
varies givatly from village to village; all three grow spring as well as 
autumn crops, but never more than one crop within the twelve 
months. I^astly there is hunkrof, a stony or gravell}’ soil of poor 
quality which yields only min crops. 

In the 114 recently surveyed villages, the soil of the cultivated 
area was classified .as above, and it was found that eighty-one percent, 
was kali (more than two-thiixls being of the superior quality), nearly 
ten per cent, was adun, five per cent, dfidmvi, and three per cent. 
bhuri, while the two remaining varieties, rdnkar and kankrot, to- 
gether occupied about one per cent. Further, all the sura'e 3 'ed villages 
except five were situated in the favoured Partabgarh zila, and the 
above is a vciy fair description of the soils of the whole of that district, 
the northern portion of which, forraerh’ called Hathunia, possesses 
more adan land and is better off for popj)}' cultivation than the 
southern tract (Sagthali), while the latter has superior and more 
extensive black cotton soil. In the Magra. zila as a whole, all classes 
of soil are to be found, but kankrot and bhuri predominate. 

There are no pcculiaiities about the s^-stem of agriculture in vogue 
in the State, except that in the hilly country the Bluls still to some 
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6,000 acres. The difference in the proportions is due to the fact that 
the tract last mentioned is specially suitable for poppy cultivation and 
has less of the superior black soil in which wheat flourishes. 

The principal spring crops are wheat, gram, and poppy ; and in 
the year and the villages for which statistics are available, they 
occupied respectively forty-one, twenty-five, and five per cent, of the 
entire rahi area. 

"Wlieat and gram are sown at about the same time, namely in 
November, and are harvested in March ; they are usually grown alone, 
but sometimes together, .and sometimes mixed with barley or linseed. 
The yield per .acre is said to vary from five to seven cwt. in either 
case. 

The opium-yielding poppy (Papaver somnifcrum) is the 
characteristic crop of Partabgarh as of Malwa, and is, as the people 
say, undoubtedly the one fi’om which the land revenue is paid. 
M.an 5 ' varieties exist, but the favourite of the cultivators is the dhat- 
uria, the plant of which has narrow spiky leaves, resembling the 
prickly weed of the same name, while the flowers are either white, or 
pink and white. This species is said to be a- comparatively recent 
importation, and prior to its introduction the staple kind was the 
Ulia with petals of the same colour but broader leaves. Before 
the Ulia, again, was the doria with white flowers, (now deemed 
quite inferior), and others in the same or an even lower class are 
locally known as aqariya, anpliuHa, batphuHa, gulalia, kdlia- 
Jchdtri, and thobariya. As already stated, poppy usually follows 
maize, and as soon as the latter is gathered in October, the tenant’s 
life is one of labour and anxiety until March. The field has to be 
covered with a plentiful coating of manure, and is then ploughed 
seven times in succession; the seed is sown broadcast and germinates 
in four or five days, but the seedlings are delicate when young, and 
require light irrigation until they are established. When the plants 
grow very luxuriantly, they have to be thinned out till the}"^ are 
eight or ten inches apart and attain their full height (three or four 
feet) and bring forth capsules. The crop requires repeated weedings, 
and the stirring of the surface soil is also beneficial ; growth is slow 
until Februaiy, and uTig.at.ion is required every twelve da 5 ’s or so. 
Poppies are ready to jdeld opium when the capsules turn a light 
brown colour and become somewhat hard; and, in order to collect the 
drug, the capsule is pierced in the evening with a three-bladed ins- 
trument (only one pai-t being lanced at a time). During the night a 
gummy juice exudes from the cuts, and this is crude opium which is 
collected in the morning and stored in earthen jars ; this process is 
continued until all the juice has been obtained. The capsules are left 
to dij'-, and are then gathered and the seeds are extracted. The area 
under poppj’^ is usually 3,000 acres for the Jchdlsn lands and 1,000 acres 
for other holdings, and the out-turn of crude, opium is said to vary 
between six and ten seers per local bTqha, or, in other words, between 
23 and 39 lbs. per acre, while the yield of seed is estimated at about 
240 lbs. per acre. The crop is expensive to grow, but is remunera- 
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tive if the cultivation, be liberal both as regards tillage and mauur- 
ingi provided always that frost, hail, cloudy days and east winds do 
no great amount of damage. 

Among other spring crops are a couple of oil-seeds, namely 
' season or mustard (Brassica ca/mpestria) and ahi or linseed 
{Lvnum usitaUssimum), which together occupied sixteen per cent, 
of the cultivated area in the surveyed villages ; and two others of the 
same species, ajwan (Oct/rum, coptictim) and rai (Brassica juneea),- 
covering 174 acres, A little barley is grown, usually in conjunction 
with peas, as also TnasUr or lentil (Ervum lens), while in the north 
are to be found nearly .800 acres of a condiment called soya (Peuced- 
anv/m graveolens) which, though sown in the rains, is not reaped 
until March. 
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Sugar-cane has a season of its own, being usually planted in 
February or March and occupying the land for ten or eleven months ; 
but though it seems to do very well where sown, it is not a popular 
crop in Parftabgarh and only fifty-four acres were cultivated in the 
surveyed villages in 1904-05. 

The chief autumn crops* are jowa/r or great millet (Sorghv/m 
vulga/re), maize, and til or sesame (Sesamv/m i/ndicv/tri), and in 1905, 
they occupied respectively about thirty-nine, twenty-seven, and 
fourteen per cent, of the cultivated Icharif area for which returns are 
available. The ordinary yield per acre is seven to eight cwt, in the case 
of jowar, six cwt. ip that of maize, and about two cwt, in that of til. 
There were a few acres under bc0ra (Pennisetum typhoideuTti) and 
such minor millets as Jeodra (Paspalum sorobiculatum), lewri 
(Pemievm miUacevm), samli (P.frmnentacewm), and mal (Meusine 
coracana), and also under the pulses, Tnoth or kidney-bean (Phaseolm 
aconitifoUuaX mUmg (P. mwngo), v/rd (P. radiatus), and tur 
(Oayanus indicus). Amongfibres, hemp (OrotolaHajvmiea) occupied 
681, and cotton 557 acres, while rice was grown in 112 acres. 

The favourite vegetables are cabbages, potatoes, pumpkins, onions, 
yams, egg-plants, and radishes, while the fruits include the mango, 
sUaphal or custard-apple, plantain, pomegranate, mulberry, makua 
(Baaaia latifolia), and some varieties of figs and limes. 

Prior to 1899 the monopoly of advancing money to agriculturists 
was in the hands of professional money-lenders, who charged interest 
at a rate varying from twelve to twenty-five per cent, per annum 
according to the credit of the borrower; since the great famine the 
Darbar has been assisting the cultivators with loans on easy terms, 
and during the past three years more than Rs. 83,000 have been 
advanced in this way. 

The number of plough-cattle in the surveyed villages was 
4,960, or less than one pair per holding, and though the accuracy 
of these figures cannot be absolutely relied on, there is no doubt that 
nearly everywhere more bullocks are needed. In the upland country 
the cattle are mostly of good bone and breeding; they cost from 
Rs. 40. to Rs. 60 each, and are said to work for eight or nine 
years if well looked after. In- the Magra zila, on the other hand, 
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buffaloes do well, but the cows and bullocks are inferior to those of the 
plateau, and the Bhils have oficn to hire bullocks from their bnnkei's, 
paying three inaunds of grain for each animal in the khanf season. 
Other cattle, including sheep and goats, numbered 22.060 in the 
surveyed villages, but they are in no wa}' remarkable. The ordinary 
prices of the various animals are reported to be: sheep or goat Es. 2 to 
Es. 3 ; cow Es. 15 to Es. 25 ; bullock Es. 40 to Es. 60 ; and buffalo 
Es. 7 to Es. 12 for a male and Es. 25 to Es. 60 for a female. A cattle 
fair is held weekly at Bajrangarh, a few miles to the south-east of 
P.artabgarh torni, and every Sunday from the middle of August to 
the end of October at the capital itself. 

According to the Report on Irrigation intlie Paiidhgarh State, the 
average annual area of land irrigated is about 12,600 bighas,* 

of which 10,590 are irrigated from wells, 1,800 from odis(ov half-open 
wells) on the banks of iidlas, and 210 from tanks. On the other 
hand, in the surveyed villages in 1904-05, the ^tal iirigable area 
was 2,893 acres, while, owing to the deterioration of wells, only 1,295 
acres, or about four per cent, of the entire cultivated area, actually 
received water, the northern portion of the Partabgarh sila having been 
rather better off in this respect than the southern. Poppy, sugar-cane, 
barley, and vegetables are, with rare exceptions, the onl}’ crops 
which receive irrigation, and of these, the area under poppy is 
far gi-eater than that occupied by the others put together. 

The area irrigated from tanks (estimated at about 100 acres) is so 
small as to be negligible; in fact, at the recent settlement it was 
entirely blank. There are said to be thirty-one tanks in the State, of 
which only nine are used for irrigation, and even these have no 
sluices, the water being raised by hand or bullock. All, moreover, are 
old works, and the best can irrigate onlj’^ about twenty-five acres. 

The number of wells in the entire Jckdlsa area has been estimated 
at 2,110, capable of irrigating rather more than 5,000 acres in a ' 
normal year and about 1,300 acres in seasons of drought, but most of 
them are ItacJichd, or unlined, and nearly half require deepening 
and repairs. In the sun^eyed khdlsa villages, there were, excluding 465 
wells which had fallen entirely out of use, 642 wells, of which all 
except sixty-one were Icaehchd. Of these, 518 were actuallj’^ used in 
1904-05, and the area irrigated therefrom was 1,119 acres or 2*16 
.acres per weU. In former days before the famine, a few famous wells 
are said to have been able to supply water to from fifteen to twenty 
acres, but the maximum now is about eight and the general average 
between two and three, though the recent satisfactoiy monsoon may 
have improved matters. Persian wheels are nowhere to be seen, all 
the wells being worked with one or two leathern buckets {charas), 
usually one. The average cost of a pakkd or masonry well is about , 
Es. 1,000, and of a hacliclid one Es. 250. The latter consists of 
a hole excavated down to the water-level (which is generally found 
within twenty to thirty feet of the surface), and as the earth is soft. 
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The local biglia is rather more than half an acre. 
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It privos wny, iiorossifcAtinjCr n Wr slopf! to prcvont it fnllinff in, no that 
the flmmeter nfc Jhc top i.s often quite fifty feet. This neccs.sit.'ite.s n 
wooden st.^ginfr from which to work the leathern bucket, and the 
dip:prin.Er of a channel to brincr the water below the staging and within 
roach of the bucket. Tlwaa kacimhd- wells, therefore, require constant 
ropaira to keep them cfTootive, and a few of them are now being lined 
with masonry ns an experiment. 

The only other mode of irrigation is from the small streams 
by means of orhn; where jiools exist, a platiform is erected over the 
bank and tin? water i.s raised by bullocks in leathern buckets. Such 
a contrivance co.sts from Its, 250 to Rs. 400. 

Rnxw. Rents in the proper sense of the term are unknomi in the hlidha 

area; the systtan is o'l/ofvKiri. and the Darbfir deals directly with the 
individual cultivator rvithont the intervention of any middleman. 
In the rest of the territory, the jdfiirddrft and mnufirhirs take rent 
from their tenants, usually in grain but somotiincs in cash. The 
amount recovered varies with the caste of the cultivator, the kind of 
emp grawn, etc. 

WAt:i:s. The average monthly wages at the prc.sent time are approximately : 

agricultural labourer Rs. 6 ; horse-kcoper Rs. 5 ; mason, blacksmith, 
ajid tailor Rs.l2 each ; and carpenter Rs. 14. Owing to the decrease 
in population, w'ages have risen considerably during recent years, and 
the Public Works department constantly complains of the scarcity of 
unskilled labour, wages of four or five annas a da}' Imving frequently 
to bo paid to aduIt coolio.s on State works when the demand for labour 
^ in the fields is great, The village servants, such as baihere, potters, 

1 and shoemakers are generally renmnemted in kind at each harvest. 

Pkicis. The average prices of staple food grains and salt at the town of 

Partfibgavb during the past seventeen years will be found in Table 
No, XLIV in Vol. II. B, and it will be seen that they have fluctuated 
considerably, namely wheat between S*7 and 19'6, gram between 10‘fi 
and 39*1 , joivafr between 12‘5 and 52-2, and maize between 9-6 and 
42'9 seers per rupee. The price of salt depends of course on the rate 
of duty and cost of transport. In the famine of 1899-1900 the highe.rt 
quotations were wheat and barley 'Ii,j(noai’ 8, gram Si, and maize about 
ten seers ner rupee. In an ordinary year, maize is dearest in Februar)' 
and March and wheat in October, and the prices of all grains are 
usually higher in the Magifi sUa than in the rest of the State. 

PoiiKSTS. The hilly country in the north-west and west is fairly -well wooded, 
but up to tile present no systematic conservancy has been attempted, 
and the forests have been left entirely uncared for. The services of 
a trained Forest Officer, to be shared by the three States of Partabgph, 
Dungarpnr and Banswara, have, however, just been secured, and it is 
intended to appoint a small staff and put a stop to the promiscuous 
felling and burning which has been so common in the past. The 
principal trees are teak (Tectona gr€mdis), sh€sham (Dalbcrgia sissoo), 
ebony (Diospyros tommt.osa), haldv.{Adi'na cordijfolia), salar (Bos- 
welUa thivrifera), dhalt (B'wteafr<yndosa),dhao (Aiwgeissus pendula), 

. kadamh (ArUlwcephalus cadamha), mahud (Bassia lati/olia), pipal 
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{Ficiis religiosa), and babul {Acacia arabica ) ; while the minor produce 
consists of bamboos, grass, honey, and gum. The Bhils bring in con- 
siderable quantities of timber for sale at the weekly markets at Sarpipli 
(in the north), Salimgarh (close to the capital), and Arnod and Kherot 
(further to the south), and pay to the Darbar a small tax per cart or 
bullock-load, which amounts in the course of the year to Ks. 6,000 or 
Bs. 7,000 (Es. 7,239 in 1905-06). This is practically the only revenue 
derived by the State from its forests. The markets at Sarpipli and 
Salimgarh are the more important, and are said to be largely attended 
by timber-merchants from A’imach and Mandasor, and sometimes even 
from Kasirabad. In one village in the south sandal-trees are found 
and are a State monopoly. Grass is everywhere abundant, especially in 
the Magra, and some ot the birs (grass-lands) have been set apart for 
the sole use of the Darbar. 

The mineral resources of the coimtiy have yet to be explored and 
ascertained. Tradition points to the existence of iron ores in the 
rocks near the capital, and the quarries at Xakor (west of Dhamotar) 
are said to j-ield an excellent building-stone, which was used for the 
construction of the old palace at Deolia, but they have not been 
worked for many years. Limestone is found in small quantities at 
Kajora, five miles east by south-east of Partabgarh town. 

The industries are few and unimportant, consisting of the manu- 
facture of coarse cotton cloth, black woollen blankets, metal cooking- 
vessels, and earthen pots to meet local requirements. The capital used 
to be famous for its gold and silver ornaments*, and its enamelled 
work of gold inlaid on emerald-coloured glas and engraved to repre- 
sent hunting and mythological scenes, but the out-turn is now very 
smalL The art of making the enamelled jewellery is said to be con- 
fined to about five families, and the secret is jealously guarded. 

The chief exports are opium, cereals, oil-seeds, gki, and timber, 
nnd the imports salt, cloth, sugar, oil and tobacco. The trade is mostly 
with Bombay, ilandasor, 2vimach, Hatlam, Indore, the Bagar, and 
Dariawad. The value of the exports to, and the imports from Bombay 
has been estimated at 3i and 3-i lakhs of rupees a year respectively. 
Between five and six hundred chests of opium (of i-fO fife, each) are 
exported yearly, and the duty levied by the Darbar is Es. 2-5 per cfaesL 
Salt is obtained fi»m Sambhar, about seven to eight thousand maunds 
being impjrted annually, bat some of this subsequently leaves the 
State : the import and export duty is the same, namely four a nnag for 
three mannas. The chief centres of trade, besides the capital, are 
A mo d. Kan ora, Kotn, Baipurand Salimgarh'^': the traders are mostiy 
Banias, and the merchandise is carried either in carts or, when rhjg is 
not posable, on buliocls. The customs tarifi' has been recently revised. 
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mill tlio revenue derived from export, import, and transit-duties now 
avcriigcs nhout Rs. 50,000 a year; tlio ncluni figures for 1905-00 
Were : receipts Its. 01,008 and expenditure Its. 3,940, ora net revenue 
of about Its. 57,000. 

jS'o railway ]inc_ yet enters the Slate, but the Ajmor-Khandwa 
branch of the Itajputana-Maiwa Railway runs at a short distance from 
tlic eastern border, and the sUition nc.are.st to I ho capital is JMandnsor, 
twenty miles due cast. With Ihc exception of a few streets at the 
capital, the only melalled mad is that connecting the towns of rarlab- 
garh and AMandasor ; it was constructed in 1894, and of its total length, 
thirteen miles lie in Parlfibgarh ami seven in Gwalior territory. !t'hc 
rest ol the roads arc country .tracks, leading l-o Nimach, Darifiwad, 
BaDswarn, Piploda, and Jaom, and arc mostly practicable for wheeled 
trallie except in the Magrii. The first Imperial jiDst office in the 
State was eslablishcd at the capital in 1884-85, and it became 
a combined post and Iclcgi-aph olficc in November 1894; the only 
other post olficc is at Bcolia, and it was ojicned in lS9d-95. 

So far as rccorilcd information goes, the State does not appear to 
have been seriously alfected by any bad season prior to lifUO. It 
escaped the famine of J86‘S-0'9, but a large influx of people pnd cattle 
from western Rajput ana and other iiarts caused some inconvenience, 
and to relievo these immigrants, the Barbar started works of public 
utilitj' such as tanks and wells, opened a few poor-houses, and kept 
down prices by remitting import duties on grain. The year 1877-78 
was described as one of scarcity and high prices ; about one-half of the 
usual land revenue was collected, but relief measures were nob found 
to bo necessary. 

In 1899 the rainfall was less than cloven inches, or about one-third 
of the average, and tlie monsoon, which had started well, jiractically 
ceased in the beginning of July. The Parbiir realised the situation 
Jrom the first, and the extent of the ojicrations was limited only by 
tlie Jinancial resources of tlie State. The relief works, consisting chiefly 
of the deepening of tanks, gave employment to more than 727,000 
units, and another 100,000 were assistcil gratuitously either in poor- 
houses or at their own homes. Including advances to agriculturists 
and remissions and suspensions of land revenue, this famine cost the 
State about 1’7 lakhs, and there was a considerable amount of private 
charity, the grant of Rs. 35,000 from the Indian Famine Relief Fund 
being s6pplomented by local subscriptions. No land revenue was 
realised and, the treasury being cnipty, the Darbfir had to borrow 
two lakhs from the Government of India to enable it to meet the 
cost of the above measures and carry on the administration. It was 
estimated that one-third of the cattle perished, and, judging by the 
census statistics, the loss in populatiou by deaths, whether from 
starvation, cholera, or malarial fever, and by emigration was very 
heavy, the Bhils being the principal sufferers. The highest prices 
recorded were: wheat and barley about 7^ seers per rupee in October 

1899, jowar eight seers in June 1900, and gram 8J seers in January 

1900. . ' 
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The famine of 1901-02 was nob so severe, as the i-ainfall, though 
less than half the average, was better distributed, and some crops 
were gathered. Bats, as in Banswara, were extraordinarily plentiful 
and did much damage. Altogether about 44,000 units were relieved 
on works or in poor-houses and kitchens, and the total State expendi- 
ture, including takdvi advances, exceeded Ks. 22,000. A ftirther sum 
of Es. 5,300, received from the board of management of the Indian 
Peoples’ Famine Relief Trnst, was spent in purchasing bullocks and 
seeds, which were distributed among the more needy agriculturists. 
The highest prices during this visitation were : wheat Sf, barley 10, 
and joifor and maize 12|- seers per rupee. 


1901-1902. 
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TIk! iifJiniiiiKtRit ion was till rucoutly catriefl on hy the* Malifimwat 
wit h the help of nKdm^lar and, in judicial inatiors, of a coininittci; of 
eleven nieinhers styled the ]{aj HabUo. 'J'he post oi KomihJ-r was, 
however, abolished in 1005, and His Highness is nov.- as.-isled by a 
staff of oflicors and cierhs fonning whai is known as the AInhahnu hUm 
or chief executive dopai tment, of which the heir ap]iarent, ]\lahaifij 
Kunwar Alan Singh, is at jircscnt the head. Subordinate to the 
MahtiJnw^ /.7it7s are various departments, such us thuKc-venue.Custoins, 
police. Army, Public Works, J£ducat ional, etc., each of which is under 
a responsible official, but, under the ordeis: of the Gove-rnment of 
India and in consequence of the indebtedness of tlio State, the financial 
arrangements have been placed temjjor.irily in the hands of the Assis- 
tant lio.sidcnt.*' The Jitij Sabhd still exists, but is now composed of 
seven oi-dinarj' and two additional members, besides a Secretary ; it 
is a purely judicial hod}*. 

When the last census was taken, the State was, for revenue 
puiposcs, divided into five districts or ciluf!, namely Partahgarh, 
Kiinora, Bajrangarh, Sfigthali, and Magrfi, but the number was reduced 
to three (Hathunia, Sfigthali, and Alagrfi) in 1902-05, and to two, 
Partahgarh aJid Alagra, in 1905. In the following year, still another 
change was made, the Afagrii district, with a naib-hCikhn (stationed 
at Deoliaj in suboi-dinale charge, having been amalgamated with 
the Partubgarh zila, and the Kevenue Officer having been made 
responsible for the entire kJidlsa lands. The official last mentioned 
whose headquartera ai-e at the capital, and his mdb or assistant in the 
Afagifi exercise third class magisterial powers ; another assistant, whose 
duties are confined to the upland or Partfibgarb zilii, has no judicial 
functions to discharge. Below the Bevenuc Officer and his two 
assistants are paUoaris and kdnungos. 

In the administration of justice the courts are guided. geneially 
by the enactments of British Lidia, modified to suit local requirements ; 
the State had formerly its oivn regulations dealing with stamps and 
court-fees (passed in lb84 and revised in 1894) and its registration 
rules of 1899, but these have just been supereeded by the Indian 
Stamp, Court-fees and Kegistration Acts. 

In the klidha area, the Magia naib-huhim (within his charge) 
and the Kevenue Officer (in the rest of the territory) are third class 
magistrates, and appeals against their decisions lie to the Sadr Fatvj- 


Kow styled ^ulitical Agent, Southern Rfiiputuna States. 
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dari Acldlat (or criminal court at the capital), the presiding officer of 
which has first class magisterial power’s and holds in addition the post 
of Civil Judge, disposing of all suits not exceeding Ks. 10,000 in value. 
The jRaj Sahlm (already mentioned) can, when presided over by the 
Mahariiwat, pass a sentence of death. As an appellate court, its 
orders are final, but parties are allowed to apply to His Highness for 
revision ; while, on the original side, it deals with civil suits of any 
value or description and is a Sessions Court, appeals against its 
decisions Ij'ing to the l^faharawat. 

Under the l-ahimbnncH or rules of procedure of 1894, the princi- 
pal nobles have limited jitrisdiction in their own estates over their own 
people ; they are usually second class magistrates, and can decide 
suits not exceeding Ks. 1,000 in value, cases beyond their powers being 
heard by the Raj Sablid.. 

The gross revenues of the State, including jdgw and rmiaii lands, 
are said to have risen from a little under 2’5 lakhs in 1817-18 to be- 
tween four and five lakhs in 1824-25, and some fifty years later were 
reported to be about 5’5 lakhs, namely three lakhs khdlsa and 2*47 
lakhs jdgir, etc. These figures are in the Salim Sbahi currency, the 
rupee of which was worth about twelve British annas. At the present 
time the gross annual revenue, including the income of jdgwdd/rs 
and miidMd/rs, may be put in round numbers at about 3’5 lakhs in 
Imperial currency. 

The khdlsa, or fiscal revenue in a normal year is between 1'8 
and 1’9 lakhs, of which one lakh is derived from the land, Ks. 50,000 
from customs-duties, and Ks. 20.000 as tribute from jdgvrdd/i’S. The 
actual receipts in 1905-06 (excluding extraordinary items) were 
Ks. 1.85,073, the chief sources being land revenue R.s. 83,000 ; customs 
Rs. 61,100 : tribute Rs. 26,000 ; and court-fees and fines Rs. 8,700. 
The ordinary expenditure is between 1'5 and 1’6 lakhs, the main items 
being privy purse and palace, including allowances to certain relations 
of the chief, Rs. 40,000 ; tribute to Government Rs. 36,350 ; cost of 
administration, including the Mahakma kJids and the Accounts, Land 
Revenue, Customs and Judicial departments, Rs. 25,000 ; army and 
police Rs. 24,000 ; and Public Worlis department Rs. 7,000. The actual 
figures for 1905-06 were: total oi'dinary expenditure Rs. 1,57,932, 
namely privy purse, etc., Rs. 47,400 ; tribute to Government Rs. 36,350; 
cost of admini-stration Rs. 25,900 ; army and police Rs, 23,500 ; and 
Public Works department Rs. 5.500. 

Giving to debts inherited by the present chief from his prede- 
cessor, Maharawat Udai Singh, to the excessive coinage'and consequent 
depreciation of the Salim Shahi rupee, and to adverse seasons and 
other causes, the financial position is eminently unsatisfactory. As al- 
readv shown, the receipts in a normal year exceed the disbursements 
by thirty or, say, forty thousand rupees, and it is difficult, in the in- 
terest of proper administration, to further reduce the expenditure ; 
yet the State owes no less than six lakhs, the interest on which (at 
four per cent.) absorbs the greater part of the annual surplus. The 
only fortunate feature of the situation is the fact that the Qovern- 
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PARTABGARH STATE. 


ment of India is the sole creditor, having come to the rescue by 
advancing money, and thus enabling the Darbar to relieve its starving 
population, carry on the administration, and settle a number of miscel- 
laneous debts bearing a high rate of interest. 

^ Accoi’ding to the local account, a niint w-as established at the 
capital early in the eighteenth century, Prithwi Singh having received 
the right to coin monev fi’om Shah Alam T (after whom the currency 
was called Shah Alam Shahi or Salim Shahi\ but the story is improb- 
able. Others sav that the first chief of Partabgarh to possess this 
privilege was Salim .Singh whence the name Salim Shahi, 

which, however, may have been a contraction of Shah Alam Shahi, as 
Shah Alam II was then titular king of Delhi. 

As far as the inscription is conceimed, there have been two issues, 
namely the old and the neAV. The former bore on the obverse the nameof 
Shah Alam with the date according to the Muh.ammadan era (ffejvra), 
and consisted of rupees and eight-anna pieces ; while the latter, prob- 
ably introduced about 1870, included four-anna and two-anna bits, and 
bore the following inscription in Persian on the obverse : “Auspicious 
coin of the noble monarch, the sovereign of London, 1236” (the old date 
A,H. 1236, or A.D. 1820, having been retained from the former die). 
The earliest rupees .are. said to have weighed 168^ grains and to have 
contained 18J grains of alloy, but the quantity of the latter was in- 
creased to 31 1 grains in 1820 (the pure silver being decreased to the 
same extent), and the debased coin issued from this mint was frequently 
the subject of remonstrance on the nart of the British Government. 

The Salim Shahi rupees were formerly ninrent in BansAvara, and 
parts of Dungarpur, Udaipur, Jhalawar, the Nimbahera pa/rgana of 
Tonic, and in certain States of Central India such as Batlam, Jaora, 
Sitamau, and the Mandasor district of GAvalior, and were Avorth about 
thirteen British annas each ; but OAving to imprudent over-coinage, the 
introduction of the British rupee in certain neighbouring States, the 
consequent exclusion therefrom of the Partabgarh coins, and other 
causes, they depreciated to such an extent that in March 1900 they 
exchanged for eight British annas each .and in Jamiary 1903 for 
barely 7i annas. It Avas thereupon resolved to demonetise them and 
introduce Imperial currency in their stead. The Government of India 
agreed to give, up to a limited amount, 100 British in exchange for 
200 Salim Shahi rupees — this being the average rate of exchange during 
the six months ending Avith the Slst March 1904— and, in accordance 
Avith a notification preAuously issued, the conversion operations lasted 
from the 1st April to the- 30th June, but the actual market rates during 
these three months were more favourable to holders. i.e., the people 
could get 100 British rupees in exchange for 194 or 19.5 Salim Shahi. and 
the result avos that not a single rupee avos tendered for conversion at 
tiie r.ate fixed by Government. Thus, though Stllim Shahi coins still 
circulate, they .are not recognised as money by the Darbiir, and in all 
State tnansactions Imperial currency has been the sole legal tender 
from the 1st July 1904, when .also the Partabgarh mint Avas closed in 
perpetuity. 
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Thcprincipnl tonuros f»nnvl in the State arc {i)jrif)7r or chdhrdv a, 
(ii) mvdjl or flhm'imfJa, and (hi) khnha; the number of villages held 
on one or other of these tenures is liable to fluctuate, but at the present 
time tliere are *107 in the first, a*! in the second, and 308 in the third 
of these groups. Estates are also granted on the istimrnri tenure. 

Jd^Tr lauds arc hold on the usual conditions, namely the pajunent 
of tribute, the performance of service, and personal attendance on the 
chief on certain occasion'!, by relations of the ^lahaniwat, by other 
E.Mjputs, and by officials, either .ns a reward for some worli done or as 
a mark of personal favour. The principal nobles, a list of whom wll be 
found in Table No. XLV in Vol. II. B., are nine in number: all arc 
Scsodias. descendants* of younger sons of the ruling family, and all are 
more or less hoanly involved in debt. Below them in rank are a num- 
ber of miiior jdfiTriliirtt, each owning one or more entire villages, and 
below the:n again are the pnwaddrs, who hold tracts of land within 
ihe klifiha villages at fiwoured rates, and are expected to render service 
in roluni. Anv JilqTr estate can be resumed if the conditions of the 
tenure bo not fulfilled, or if the holder be guilty of contumacy towards 
the Darbar or bo convicted of any grave offence. Transfers by sale or 
mortgage arc not valid, but a jngiirldr who has no son can adopt ^vith 
the s.anction of the JraharTiwat. 

Lands granted to BrTdimans, temples, Ch.arans .and Bhats are called 
miutfi or dharmadn ; thev arc iisusilly- held revenue-free, and prac- 
tic.ally in perpetuity, but, like jdffir estates, am neither be mortg.aged 
nor sold. 

An isiimrarddr is one who has been granted permission to dig a 
well on condition that he .shall hold the land irrigable therefrom at a 
lenient rate in perpetuity; hence the tenure is called istimrdri, 
meaning land held on a fixed lease. 

In the Idiiilsa area, or land under the direct management of the 
Darbar, the tenure has hitherto been unstable. The cultivator had no 
rights whatever, and was liable to be evicted from his holding if his 
neighbour offered a few more rupees as rent therefor than he was pre- 
pared to pay himself. Even if he had spent money on digging or deepen- 
ing a well, that well with the fields in the vicinit}’^ could be taken from 
him and handed over to someone else without .anj' compens.ation for 
ej ectment beine paid. This system is now being .abolished, and the ryot 
is to be left undisturbed in his holding as long as he pays the revenue 
assessed thereon, though he will be liable to be ejected if found guilty' 
of any' heinous crime. Further, while the D.arbar has been declared 
to be the owner of all land, the ryot has been given cultivating 
rights, which are to piiss to his heirs, and is at liberty to mortgage 
these rights for not more than ten years, the mortgagee’s possession 
ceasing at the end of that period whether the money advanced by 
him has been repaid in full or not. 

A rough settlement was introduced in certain l-halsa villages in 
1875, but was not very successful. The rates in force until 1904 

* Except the Sinh&rsi of Arnod, -who is himself the younger son of the present chief. 
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were in the Salim Shahi currency, and when this was converted into 
Imperial, they were halved throughont the territorj' — a procedure which 
involved considerable loss to the Darbar, as when they were fixed the 
local rupee was worth about twelve British annas. The land revenue 
was collected mostly in cash but to a small extent in kind, the State 
claiming from one-third to one-fourth of the sjrnss produce as its share. 

In 1903-04 it was decided to have a fi'csh settlement, and the 
operations have just been brought to a close. The number of \nllages 
dealt with has been 233, namely 114 surveyed (chiefly in the Partfib- 
garh ziM) and 119 unsm-veyed (mostly in the Magi-a). 

In the surveyed area, leases for ten years or a shorter period have 
been given in twenty-four villages, one is held on the istimrari ten- 
ure, and two were uncultivated hamlets and were left unassossed : in 
the remaining eighty-seven villages the settlement has been introduc- 
ed for a term of fifteen years commencing from 1906-07. The rates 
per acre for the various classes of soil are : adan Rs. 13-9 to Bs. 29 ; 
adan gair-dbpashl or r&iiJcar, each Rs. 3-14 to Rs. 6-12; rdnl'ar 
gair-abpdshi R. 1-15 to Rs. 4-13: Itali R. 1-3 to Rs. 3-6; dhdmni 
fifteen annas to Rs. 2-14 : hliUri fifteen annas to Rs. 2-7 ; and kanhrot 
eight to fifteen annas. The initial demand in the surveyed wllages 
(including some holdings other than Jchnlsa) is Rs. 1,43,624, and in- 
creases in the fourth year to Rs. 1,50,365 : the a'ssessment is to be a 
fixed one for dry soils but will fluctuate in the case of wet, and the 
demand Avill be realised in full only when the entire adan area is 
sown unth poppy. The unsurveyed villages ai’e insignificant ironi the 
point of •^new of the land revenue they bring in, and the general con- 
dition of the Bhils occupying them is very bad. Lenses for ton years 
have been given wherever offers were fortlicoming. and the initial 
assessment is Rs. 3,208-8 rising to Rs. 3,462-8. Thus the totnl revenue 
proposed for the 233 -vdllages is : initial Rs. 1,46,832 t 8. and final 
Rs. 1 .53,827-8 ; and these are the amounts which ought to bo realised 
if the full area of adan be sown with poppy and if none of the adan 
gavr-dbpdshi, rdnka,r, etc., be able to pi’oduco that crop. Further, 
not less , than Rs, 1,300 a year should be obtained from the beeinning 
of the settlement for w'astc and old fallow given out at reduced rates. 

In addition to the revenue propen a cess of one anna per rupee 
is to be levied from all kJialm cultivators and isfimran’dnrfi, while 
jaglrddrs and pciwaddrs are to pay half an anna per ntpee of thoir 
tribtite, and the mudfida/rs a like proportion of the estimated income 
of their estates : the proceeds will be devoted to the pay of tlio land 
record ostablisliment and the maintenance of schools. I’he land 
revenue and cess are payable in tlwee instalments, namely one-fourth - 
in November, one-fourth in February, and the balance in May. 

The miscellaneous revenue is insignificant, being about Rs. 5,000 
a year, derived from duty and license-fees for the preparation and vend 
of country liqrror (Rs. 3.000), and from the sale of stamps (Rs. 2,000). 
The export and import, duties on opium and salt are included under 
customs recci]>ts. The liquor trade was, till the 1st October 1906, in 
the hands of local kahVs who maintained sixty-five shops during the 
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past year, but a contractor from outside has since taken over the busi- 
ness with a view to the establishment of a central distillery system. 

The only municipality in the State is at the capital ; a committee 
was first appointed in 1893-94 but was abolished in 1901, when the 
conservancy of the town was taken under State management. A re- 
gular municipal board has recently been established, and now consists 
of ten members, including a Secretary, with Maharaj Kunwar Man 
Singh as Pi’esident ; all the members are nominated by the Uarbar, 
half being officials and the rest citizens of the town. The committee 
looks after the lighting and sanitation of the place, as well as the 
slaughter-house; during the year 1905-0G, the income, derived chiefly 
firom an impost of one anna per rupee of the customs income, was 
nearly lls. 6,000 and the expenditure about Rs. 2,900. 

The usual allotment for Public Works was formerly about Rs. 4,000 
or Rs. 5,000 yearly, and the only works of any importance carried out 
during recent times have been the Partabgarh jjortion of the metalled 
road leading to Mandasor ; a bridge over the stream which skirts the 
southern wall of the capital, erected in commemoration of the jubilee of 
Her late Majesty’s reign and hence called the “ J ubilee Bridge”; and the 
Raghunath Hospital, built in 1893-94. No regular department existed, 
but the services of an overseer have j ust been secured. The expenditure 
in 1905-0G was Rs. 9,367, of which Rs. 1,132 represented the pay of 
establishment, and Rs. 7,085 the cost of reijairs ; the only original work 
was a new jail, which is still in progress. 

The military force maiatained at the time of the treaty with the 
British Government consisted of about 150 Rajput cavalry and 800 
irregulars of all kinds, including the contingents supplied by the Tha- 
kurs. By the fourth article of the above treaty, the chief agreed not 
to enteilam Arabs or Makranis in his service but to keep up fifty Iiorse- 
men and two hundred foot-soldiers, inhabitants of his State, who were 
to be at the disposal of Government whenever their scr\;ictB might be 
required in the vicinity of Partabgarh. The army now consists of 22 
cavahy, 13 artillerymen, and 148 mfantry (excluding the feudal quotas 
of the jO-girddrs, estimated at 54 sowars), and costs nearly Rs. 10,000 
a year ; the force is of no military value whatever, and the men, w'ho are 
indifferently armed and drilled, are emi>loyed chiefly as guards and 
messengers, or in assisting the police. In the matter of ordnance, the 
fcjtate possesses nineteen guns of sorts, seven of which are unserviceable. 

The Police depar tment has recently been reorganised, and the force 
now number-3 176 of all ranks, includrng a Superintendent, three sub- 
inspectors, and four mounted constables ; it is distributed over three 
tJtdnus and nine outposts, and costs about Es. 13,600 a year. There is 
thus one poKceman to every five square miles of country- and to oveiy 
292 inhabitants ; in addition, each village has its chauhTddr or watch- 
man, who reports the commission of an offence to the nearest police 
station, and assistance is also rendered by the pawaddrs or petty 
jaglrdurs. 

The police force appears to be fairly efficient, and there is not much 
serious crime. Of 317 jjersons arrested in 1903-06, 149 (or forty-seven 
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per cent.) were convicted, 100 were acquitted or discharged, seven died 
while under trial, and the cases of the remainder were still pending at 
the end of the year. According to the published returns, the value of 
stolen property was Es. 11,115, and no less than ninety per cent, of it 
was recovered. . The only criminal tribes requiring supervision are the 
Moghias, of whom fifty-two were borne on the register at the end of 
1906-06 ; they are mostly cultivators, labourers and chauHdars, and 
hold between them about 460 acres of land. 

The jail at the capital is old, badly drained, and quite unsuited for 
a prison, but a new one is being erected on a better site. Up to 1898 
there was proper accommodation for only twenty prisoners, but the 
building was then enlarged and now has room lor forty convicts 
(23 males and 17 females;, Eetums have been received only since 
1894, and statistics relating to the daily average strength, rate of 
mortality, etc., ivill be found in Table No. XLVl in Vol. il. B. - The 
average cost of maintenance, excluding the pay of the guard, is about 
Es. 1,500 a year, towards which jail industries, such as the weaving 
of coarse cotton cloth, contribute about Es. 50. A small lockup exists 
at the headquarters of the Magra subdivision. 

At the last census, 2,188 persons or 4’20 per cent, of the people 
(namely 8*31 per cent, of the males and 0‘08 per cent, of the females) 
were returned as able to read and write. Thus, in respect of the 
literacy of its population, Partabgarh stood fifth among the twenty 
States and chiefships of Eajputana. Among religions, the Jains, as 
usual, come first Avith nearly twenty-three per cent, literate, followed 
by M-usalmans and Hindus with four and three per cent, respec- 
tively. It is only within quite recent yeais that the Darbax has 
paid any real attention to education. A school appears to have been 
opened at the capital about 1875, but instruction was confined to a 
little reading, writing and accounts in Hindi; some ten-years later, 
English, Persian and Sanskrit classes were added, and the average 
number of students on the rolls was 216 in 1891 (twenty-seven in 
the English class), and 194 in 1901 (thirty in the English class). Three 
educational institutions ai-e now maintained by the Darbar, namely 
an anglo-vernacular middle and a vernacular primary school at the ’ 
capital, and a vernacular primaiy school at Heolia; the number on 
the rolls at the end of 1906-06 was 158 (all boys), and the daily 
average attendance during that year was 95 — see Table No. XL VII 
in Vol. II. B. The only institution deserving of notice is the first of 
those mentioned above, called' the nobles’ school because it is intended 
for the sons of Thakurs and the upper classes ; it was established in 
1904, has a boarding-house fori Eajputs attached to it, and had 86 
students on the rolls ac the end of March 1906. The State expenditure 
on education has increased from Es. 600 in 1901 to about Es. 3,200 at 
the present time ; fees arc taken only from the parents of boys attenmng 
the English classes at the nobles’ school. Besides these institutmn^ 
there are several private ones of the indigenous typo, regardmg which 
nothing is known except that elementaiy education is imparted by 
Pandits and Jain priests. 
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TS, «i\ irw, nn. M.-!, I.V.*. 

170, iT:M7r., i7!'-i.«i. i!>^, 1*10. oi»a, 
•JOG, 210, oir.. 217*210 ! 
(of Il,in'.wv.ni) I.Tl, l.'O, 1(!2, 1S7. 

IKS 

> .Tnli.'inirir 2l-2'2. 71, J'l, !is, K*#). 10.'.. Iftfi. 

12J. I0-*. 222 

.iftli.'irpiir ftiitl (nttn) ii.7, 10, aa.ai, 
.‘17, -12, •Hi. .'ll, .'17. 70, 77-7S. Kl, 

111*112 

.7mli....2.s. .'m. 77. .KO.SI. s-*.. ins. m. |.',2. 

I.'it. lR|.l,S.'i. I."?, loo. 210.22>, 222 
iTbI Mill (of 11,i<1iiiir) ... 10 2(), l>ii, 102 

.Tftitfi :17..'5S, S-2, 107, ISG.l.'iO. 107, inO-ITO. 

IKTi, 201 .-JO I, 220, 222 
,Tni Siimaii'l (I.^1:^0, I'i'i' Dli^Kir. 

.7:ii ,‘'iii};li II (of Mcrftr) ... H, 20. 10.", 122 
.Till (town ... 17, 20, 100 

■Tiilciiiii (rivorl...fi, .K, 11, KK), 12.'f, I0.'>*10f; 

.I.'miiL'.irii IvillnjH') 200 

.It'isiiiii ... ... It:: 

.liiswunt Siiijili I (of l)riiig(ir|nir) ., I.'t.'l 

.Tn-^wani Siiijih 11 (of I)rtn"niimr) 131 

.TiiMVixiil Singh (of I’arl.'ihgarJO ... lOS 

.Tutii ... ... ... ... >1.', 37, *13 

.Taw.'m Kingh (of Mow.'ir) ... 20-27 

,7ftwar((«li<?/ntul village) 10, 1(1, .“53, OS, !52, 

117 

.T:nv,'ifl (e,stnfc) .01, 03, 111 

.7hrila (clan of Rfijputp) ...30, 03, 101, 1 10 

.7lmi'(il (I'.iutc) 31 

iTwIlia (of .7o(ihpur) 00, 1!>0 

Jowar (millet) ■13"1-I, 00, 02, 1*11,200, 20?, 
210, 212*21.3, 231 
Jui'a (estate) .>. ... .'ll, 03, 113 

Justice ... 0.7*07, MC, 170, 2H.21.''. 


K. 


Kaehola (e.stnto and toxvn) _ 00,112 

Kagdi (stream) ... ICO, 187 

Tvaiirispnri, ride Uklingji. 

Kuibhoja (of Mew.'ir) ; 13 

Kalbis ISS-HO 

Kaliniara (village) ICO, 104, 106, 170, 170, 

ISI, 1S.3, ISO 

Kalol (stream) IGJ] 

Kalyanpur ('Oiisif j 117 

Kiinera 101 

KankroH (estate and town) 0, 22, 34, 60, 

93 , 113 

Kanor (estate and town) ... 36, 66, 113 

Kanthal (tract) 197-198, 203 

Kapusan (zi'fa and town)... 47, 57, 7.3, 113- 

114, 121 


K— A’0,*:.'J. j. r.toc, 

Kftt.in .‘^ingh I 0,f .Mew.-I) ... M.!.*:, 131 

K.-.r.iif Siiigti 11 frif Mrw.trl... 2.7. I'is 

Knr.xn .Sin:;li I ll.iie. .rj.tir) .. 13|.i::.* 

Knri'.r ; I'**: 

K.irj-ili ((-.* it-i ... ;;i, .3‘i 

Ki*lv., ff.irat'-tlv an i-'ate)... ... I.'', SO 

K-'lw.i (vithg.*)' 33 

Kehi-..r,» (vill".",!) 1,7. 110*117 

K!i. l-.*. (trimri*! ... 4.3. 10-17. 10, 01. 02. 00. 
iw.f.'i, 71*72. .?s. l.".s. itn, 11.3, 147* 
I.Vi, l.W, 10'», I7.3.17.'.. ISO, 

2!I.2I.', 217- 
21'*, 221 

Kli.iinn'^.i fp'irg'i;;'! aii'I xill.i".-! .. 03, 111 
Kli'.ndii (l■'•t^tl• .and viltig..: J(Vf, 101, I*.! 
Kliine.t (villi"., in Hkwaiper) H. 0.3, 11.", 

122*12:1, in:;, 102 

Kluri (tix'-r) 0, S, O'l 

Kh**nv.‘tra (di'tri''! and .'.inl'uimentl 2, 11- 
12. .32, .31. .31. .33. .30. .’.s, 0). 07, 71. 74. 
70. 8.3, .S.',. S7, IM-lI.'i, 120. Ill 

Kliet Singh (of MewAr) 10 17. 2*’» 

Kliiim.lii (of .\frw.if) 14. in” 

Klnirr.im, vit/f Sh.ih .Tahiin. 

Kirtfi S'tarabh (tower) 21.101 

Kitth.iri (river) ... C.K‘, -17, 01 

K«>lli.“iri.'»(e.'>taleatidtoxMi) ... 37.117 
Kotr.i fdivtrirt and c-antonment) 2, S, 1 !• 
12. 32, .31, .3*5. .35, 07. 71. 7S. K2.S.3. 

S.3, 11,3.1 lO 

Kotrl {tuh‘7() IIS 

Kimihha (of .MewSr) ... l-M.C, 17. 01, |ii:i. 

111,110.107 

KOmhhnlgarh (^irraian and fort) ,3.7, 11- 
12,17, 21, 3f, .31, 61, 03, 7.?, OO, 

110-117 

Kumhrirs .3,3, .37, 43. 203, 200 

Knnbis ... ICO-ITO. 173, 202-20.3, 2(l6 

Krindiaii (village) 121 

Kurrili.ir (estati'and t<iwn)... 36, CO, K9-‘.)0, 

117 

Knraj (lahsll) l<Kt 

Kushfilg.arh (rotate and town) 1;39, 1GI-Ili2, 
104-105, 170 177, 179-181, 
1.S4-1S6, lSn-101 

Knshrd .Singh (of Bansxx’ura) ...lti2, JOO 

Kntb-ud-din (of Gujanit) 17 

Ktwal (stream) S 


L. 

Igilihun-as I SS, 176, ISO 

L'lbhiini (dialect) 1.3S 

Lachhmnn Singh (of B.ans\x’rira) ... ICl-lOC, 

ISO, ISS, 190 

Ixikes... 8-10. 46-47, 106-107, 109*110, 11.3, 
119, 122, 129, 1.34. ICO, 1S8, 196, lOS, 222 
Laksh Singh or L.3kha (of 5Icw.3r) 10, 30. 

89,113, 122 

Lakshman Singh (of Mew.3r) 14-15, 90, 1 17 
LTimbia (village) ... • ... 57, 61 



jsnr.x. 


V 


t-{- I'j-r.l. 

tiC, IM. in. MC. ns. 1C|. 
I'.o. i!'i. n'., U7.1.M. K-r.. nr.. 

iTT-i>. r*. i"'*. 

.ilrt oi» 

I.-)'.* - ,T ... r..\ Jro-K.s.' ■;;t» 

1.-,' ',t; ^.' ri j 

l . ... to tr.. r,.?, cs. n? 

1/? -!. ... 10. j >», nn. trw',. «ti 

. ... *1. '.sw; 0>is 

TO. IM. is.;, 'jjs.rjr‘. CU. itt. 

5:.“s. -Jin •.M? 

< i j» iji-.il.itscn .. sJ, tSTi. 

1./ • if.' A cr icfUiiml 

tc* *it; ■ . 

lyi'iri' (frx!'.\n(.\vrsi!n''fU("0. I tT. 177. is'O. 

. 21'.’. 2t.'-2ir. 

l/'lj.-.ti.i ... ... IfiO, 17R-1T7 

n‘,vl«fi — SG-S7 




r.\or.. 


Mi'\\.Vr-M'Ti^riM (uuot) 

Mr'«-."ir Tir*.!f1<’iicv J-2 

rifli- \Titnipfr PtMo. 

Mi-nttinn ... .'t.7, I.7G.I.'{7, IGS, 201, "-’.S 

M 1(1.1 KliornrUr.v'll .I?, Ill 

Mi».V ... :i\ .17 r,S, 02, 70. Ofi, 111, 231 
Miti*". .nti'l tniifMl' .. 117-llS. 

n.in-t, 170,211 
Midi. .. iV.!. 00 70, OS on. 101. 122. 

M.S, tso. 210 
tt'liri'l i iiil 3S, 83, S.1-.S0, OS. 

10710S, no. 11 1 
MostiinN ... SO, 1.V3, 220 

M<(1:.il ('if M'-tt'.lri ... 10-17, 3C. 00, 10.1. 

I •22, 107 

Mfincv-lcmlcri: . 30, .I."?, I.1S, 170, 174, 

203. 20S 

Mown (rivrri V27*1C3, 140 

.Mori or .Mnnrv.-i (clan of llAjpul.'t) ... 14, 

102-103 


M.-..lri (rMal-1 .’ll. 03. Ill ' 

M.i;>.r.\ (•.(’-( of M> w;>t)...C,3, 0.'. (,r.. 7S. 117- 

ns 

Mr-.t.. of l’arl.'.KMtli»...l'.'.Vin7. ‘203. , 
‘2n,'i.2(s',. e.K, 21 ii. 21'2. 214. 21S. *2-20 
Mrtli.il.at Ktiiiii .„ 21. P.’. PS. HO}, e-22 
.MnliV.asr. ... S.'i.r-O, 43. 4.1. ,'0. 7t.7-2. 13S. 

141. 100.170. 17(1, ISO, 203, 200 

M/i1i<'wirriii II (of Mc'v.'ir) 13 

Mali'.'fi MnUajans SO 

M.alii (river)... 0. S. 127-l-2n, 13-2-t.l3. l.Ti. 

1)2. ir.1. 1.10 1W». 100, 241 
Malinifni Kltiljl («f MiMwi) ... 17. 110-117. 

no, 12:j, 13-2 

MtOmiii'l 11 (Of Mfilw.';) ... IS 

M.ij7i. ... SO, 4,1, .w. oi-GJ, i;in- i n, 
143, 170.173, 17.1, 201-20S, 210,213. 

211 

M.li.ajii (river) 127, 129 

M.alcv>lin (Sir .Tohn) ... 129. l.l-’. 143, 

140, MS, 1.V2, ISO. 1S1. ISS, 222 
M.'ilis ... ... ... 33, 37, -13, 20G 

Mf.lwi lilinlout) 109. 203 

Miindal and totrn) ...2.1, 47, .17, P7- 

09, 119 

Afrmdal'^orh (:tVo and town) C-S.IG-IS, 23, 

■ 4-2, 31. 7.1, 7s. sr., ns-no. 12.1 

Manners Smith (Mr. K St. (1.) ... 4C-47, 

C-2, 143 

ManufacUires, vide Arts and manufactures 

Manure 43-45, 173, 20G-207 

Mnoli l/a7isil and villnpc) ... 57, 107, 120 
Mariithris ... 23-25, 05, 100, 11.1. 117, 
122, 133, 148, 1.54. 162-163, 
18S.1S9, 109, 210 

MrinvarJ (dialect) 3,5, 214 

Medical ... 85-87, 147, 153, 185.186,221 

Meja (c.state and town) 119 

Menal (village) ' ... , ... 30, 95 

Mewari (dialect) S3 


Mo-niie-i .109.112.151,200 

Mn.-iH (tenure) . . 4.1.49. 69. 71-72. 11.1, 

119, 141, 1-13, 146-140. 17.1. 
17.5, ISO-ISS, 206. 210. 

213. 217-218 

Mnh.iininad Shah (of (.lujiiriit) .. 132 

.Muhammad Tuchl-ik Hi 

Slnli.'irrain (festival) ... 40 

Munirijcil ... IM, 1.11, 183-184. 187. 

2)9, 223 

.MiiMlmriM" ... 37-40, .S'-2. 107, 130-1.10, 
13>, 1.54, 100 170, 1.84-18.1, 
187, 201-204, 220, 222 

Muslin -53, 108 

MusUittl -14, 141. 17,1, 20S 

Mulinv (of 18.57) ... 27, 79, 01. 100. 

1.14. 104. 2.10 

Mur-'dlar Sbrdi I (of (lujarat)... IS, 118-119 


N. 


Nfigadilva (of Mowar) 1.1, 100 

Nagaoli (fof**r( anti ''illttgo) ... 47,101 

Nnuari (vilUgo) 29, 94 

Xagd-a (village) ... 13-14, 30, 07. 106-107 

Jfagdi (stream) 160 

Xai (Uilivil) 107 

Xandwai or Nandwa-s [pargana of Indore) 

1. 5, 88 

NtitUdwiira (estate and town)... 7, 34, 55, 
57-59, 85, 95, 119-120 

Nowsp-ipors _ S4 

Nitnach (district of Gwalior and canton- 


ment) 1, 5, 10, 25, 27-28, 58, 79, 94 
Nimbalicra (pargana of Tonk and town) 
1, 6, 25-26, 58, 216 

Ninor (village) 200 

Nitawal (estate) 36 

Nomenclature 40-41, 139, 170, 

204, 237-238 



VI 


T.vi)r.\. 


O. I'.MU. 

Occitjutiimi-.., jm.rto, ino. I7rt, ?tii, 

Oj'liiu (tnd vill.i'^'i") ... S, .*>1. 1!1. 

I IS. •A‘-i 

Oil.H-vli .. It. Ml. 17;!. Sn-i. {jn 
Opium >.'' 1 . 11. 1,',. 7.*,. lot. |u. 

1 17, I.'il, 17(!. I-;!. •Jii'i coy. *.'11. 

■jis. e.i7 

OsM ill Malta j.ui • .. :ii;, 


P. 


Ilf,), I'Adi:, 

PrulSo ‘ nIm'Ii IT f'lf Mc’.i.'.r) ., oj 

IVil'ip lot 1’ If! ’iIc.'TcIfl in^ |fi? 

I'ni-' * M. M tV!. I n, IT'. ?IO, ■'!!•■» *>in 
IVilliv/i IJ'ij fuf Ajm-c Ji'i'l n.'IItt) 1 !, fV''! 

'n, f>.*, 

Pfifluvi n.-.j (t,( r)'i'i"irii-irl ... l:!.". ir.2 

IVillilvi ,S‘i|i[;|t f(if It'sli’V ... Ifi2 

I'fitlitti f»i(i"li lilt I’.iiT tlitrtrJi] IP’'*, OH) 
!‘«ili!ir u-,.r!.f. •<<, r,x HP. 77. 1 |fi- 1 17. ISO, 
1‘in, ISI, 210, ‘.’I I.OI.'), 21!' 
I’ur (I'nvit) .S.*, fi7. OP 


I’lidmaiii (l!:iiii) . . t,'>, Id:: 

I’ltdumi (vill.iyi’l S'* 

I'alntv't ... ■ 0* !'1. 0.'| n-i. ino. |ll*.|nv. 

107 Ilf. no, 1'-**, ISI, ISs-. IP'S. OOi 
Viilliimi JO'S 

T’.in.tnWi Ifit.iHd ... SI, (i;!, IIS 

IViiidiii (tiirt'.'Oii) IfiO 

l’iil>or ninkiiij: SS 

IVirti .. ... ... It.'!, IM 

I’ltr.Tiufiru nr I’niiwilr Irlno nf tt.'ijpiil)i) 1 1. 

.•ill. (10. i;ii i.s2. i:is. 1S7, •O'.Ki 

I’urilii'ir li'luo i)f Ktijput'-) . ‘OS, S7, 0". l'!l 
I’.wilmr Miufts ... ..3" 

IVii-tis .. 37 

IVirwOi (ost:t(t> tind town) I•00■l•01 

I'.irtiiltL'iirh Sl.-iK' ... I, «. 07, 70. 102, MO. 
100, 102. lOS. 170, ISO, ins.'22.3. 22S. 

220 

PurtiilK’iirli town . lOS-lOO. lOs.lOO. Cdl- 
•’02, •J00 212, 210, 210-22:1 

IViUn (lith^il ) ISO 

T’atfir (pliitcatil ... 7 

T’iilolii, I'ldt; KrdliiM or Kuntii'i. 

I’litli.'uis . .O.S, lOS 

I’lit.I.A (tif KolwA) ... 10.20, .SO, 102 

I’ttrsinn wlici'l -17, M2, 17.S, 200 

i’hrddu (!ttvo.nii) 100 

I’liv.tic.'ii nspt'Ols... S.12, 1'27-130. l.T'-Kll. 

ISO. lOS-lOO 

Pit'liol.1 (InUrl ... S-O, 1M2. 22, -17, 77. 

107, 109-1 10 

Pil.'idlmr (I'ltnlc) 30 

Piiularis 2S. 07, 1.33. 109 

pii>{:iie 34, 137, lOS, 202 

Polioe ... 2S. CO. 78, SO, IS.-i, MO-M?, 

152, ICO, 170-lSO, 1S4. 100. 200.'20l, 
•2M-2IS, 210-220 
Polygamy ... SS, 1.37, IfiO, 20.3, 2.3S 

Poiinn (Flronin) ICO 

Pouw.ar (clan of Raiputs). vide Parnmara. 
Poppv ... •13-45, 72, 7-1-75, 141, liSl, 173. 

20S.20n, 21S 

Population ... 1, .31-.3S, 13(1-139, 107- 

170, 201 -•204 

Populatifin {agricultural) 43, 140, 173, 200 

Porw.al Mah.ajaiis 00, 13S 

Post olBuo.s "OO, 14.5, 177, 212 

Potlfin (villngo) 33 

Pralap Singh I (of Mowlr) ... 20-21,80. 

03, 112, lie, 117 


Q. 


Oniidii'' (•.-.d'' ofl 


.87, 1.3.3, ISO, 22! 


R. 

Rai'Ium.'ith SinL’h 111! P.irt.'ili'.'.'irlil ... "Jiyi 
It.Mlw.iv;. ... -JO. ."fi S'l. r.?,(17.fi'>. SO, 111. 

IM. 111!. I10-l'3\ Ml. 170. 212 
Itai Mill (of Mfw.'tv) 17-lS. (’ll. 00. lit*,. 123 
RMufall ... I1.1'2, (:o.n-2. P’O-l.'lO. M.3. Ifil, 
172. 177. l!’0, 210-213 

Raipur (fiilmU) 121 

R.H|a«tli;tui ilantpmKt") ... 3.3, IHO 

Il-ijti'ij.Mr (/t.rrg'iii't and town) ... 0, 1.3. .3!. 

.33. 7.3, 101 

Rajpuft 13. 3S.r.7. :!0-in.7i.7-:. 131. 13S, 
MO, 1 i.s.MO, l.->. 102. 100.170. ISl, 
J.S1, ISO, 107, 203-201,- 217, 210-230. 

*’?S-'220 

R.ij .Samand (lake) S-9. 2-2, -17. .3-3, 0(>, TlTl. 

121 

R.3j Siniih T (of Mi'W.ar)... 0. 22-2:1. 00-02. 

lOO. 10.3. 113, 115, 110-1'21 
R-'d Sinuh 11 (of Mrwftr) ... 21, 01, 100 

Rakhnhh Dev (vill.aoo) 3S. 53, 5.3, .s-2, ll.S. 

0.35 

Rakhi (fc.-ilivall 40 

Rrunpnra (district of Tndorp) ... 24 

R.3n5watfsi'pt of Sosodla Rajputs) 3(i, 112 

RangrI (dialect) 109, 203 

Rnnthamhhor (fort in .Tnipnr) ... IS 

Rasmi (zilti and town) 7.3, 101 

l^lan Singh 1 (of Mow.ar) 15, 10.3-101. 131 
Ratan Singh II (of Mcw.ar) ... 19, 2.3 
Rathor (olan of R:"i)puts) 10-17, 19, 24-25. 

.30, on, OS, 119, 100-191, 2-29 
Religions 37-38, i;iS-130, 170, 203-201, 2.35 

Relmagra ftahsil) l‘2l 

Rents 49. 1-13, 175. 210 

Rclam (river) 10.3-100 

Rovunucs (of States) IS, 25-2S. GS-00, 75- 
70. 140-147, 10.3, ISO, 215-210 

Rowara (village) 10, 53 

Rico .39, 43-44, 50, Ml, 14.3. 171, 173. 175. 

•20S, 234, 2-11-242 
Rliiohcr (village) 110 



' INDEX, 


Til 


jR— f contd.). I’ACiE. 

Rivers ... C-S, 127-129, 159-160, 195-196 
^Rotirts G, 2S, 5S, 62, 77, 14-1-145, 152, 176- 
177, lii3, 212, 219 

Roek-orystnl 54, 144 

Rvipa f Ill 

Ryotwari (leimrc)... 49, 72, 143, 149, 182, 

210 

S. 

Sabarmati (river) 115, 129 

Sagwarii (zila and town) 136-lSS, 141-142, 
144-146, 148, 153-154, 176 
Suhraii (zila and town) ... 73, 77, 121 

iSairu [pargana and vdlago)34, 51, 63, 12l- 

122 

Sajjan Singh (of Mewar) 28-29, 82, 91, 123 
Saliiu Shalii icnrreuuy) 133-134, 148, 163- 
165, 175, IsO-lSl, 199, 215-216, 218 
Srdini Siugli lof Partfibgarh) 198-199, 216, 

222 

Salt ... 29, 50, 56, 68, 75-7G, 144, 151, 176, 
183, 210-211, 218 
Salumbar (estate and town) 16, 24, 34, 36, 
51, 94-95, 104, 117, 122 
Salute (of chiefs) ... 28-29, 135, 163, 2uU 

Samar Singh (ol Mewarj 14-15 

Samar Singh lof Banswara) 162 

Sanctuary ... 120 

Sandstono 10, 53 

Sanga or Saugrani Singh 1 (of Mewar) 18- 
19, 68, 89, 93, 99, i03, 106, 113, 133 
Sjmgram Singh 11 (of Mewar) 23-24, 29, 36, 
' 91, ItlS, 113 

Sanwar (town) ... I 56-57 

Sarangdevot (sept of Scsodia R.ajputs) 36, 

113 

Sarara (tahall and town) 7S, 117 

Sardargarli (estate and town) 66, 122-123 

Saruar Singh (ot Mewar) 27, 91 

Sarin (river) 8, 122 

Sariip Shiilii ^currency) 69-70 

Surup Siiigh (ot Mewar) 27-28, 59, 69, 91, 
94, 108-109, U9 
Sfisau ttcnure), r/tfc iluafi. 

Sat) '. 25, 27-t’8, 66, 132 

. tiCiSvant Singh (of Rartribgarh) 134, 199-200 
/• ' Schools ... 28-29, 38, 82-84, 91, 98-99, 101, 
107-108, 111, 114, 116, 118,120-121, 
135, 153-154, 183, 185, 187-190, 218, 
220, 222, 234 

Scrpcutino 53, 55, 109, 115, 1J8, 144, 154 

Scsuua (Village) 15 

Scsouia tclau of Rajputs) 15-16, 21-22, 36, 
89, 92, 94-96, 99, 105, 112-113, 
117, 119, 1 2, 131, 138, 162, 
170, 197, 203, 217 
Settlements 29, 43, 73, 88, 97, lOU-101, 
107, 111, 114, 118, 121, 135, 150-151, 
loJ, 166, 1S.-1S3, ISo, 20u, 217-218, 

221 

... 23, 198, 216 
98, 199, 216 


S— C contd. ). Pack. 

Shrdt Jahaii 21-22, 94, 109, 112, 119, 19S 
Sh-rdipnra. (chiefship) ... 36, 91, 112 

Shaktawat (sept ot Sesodia Rajputs). ..36, 

92, 99, 123 

Shambhu Singh (of Banswara) ... 106, 179 
Shambhu Singh (of 5lewar) 28, 58, 08, 82, 
91, 119, 123, IvSS 

Sham D.is (of Dungarpur) ... 132 

Sheep ... 46, 56, 142, 174, 209, 229 

Sheikhs 38 

Sheo (river) 195-196 

Sheo Singh (of Dnugai'pur) ... 146 

Shevna or Shivuagri (village) ... 200 

Shiahs (Musalmans) ...38, 139, 170, 204 

Sikhs 37 

Sivi-ati (estate) 29, 36 

Soap (manufacture of) 55 

Soils.. 42, 73, 101, 140, 150, 172, 183, 11*5, 

203, 218 

Som (river) ... 0, S, 127-129, 135, 142, 196 
Stamps ... 65, 76, 147, 152, 183, 214, 218 
Sugar-cano 45, 72, 74, 141, 173, 206, 208- 

209 

Sunnis (Musalmans) ... 38, 139, 170, 204 
Surveys ... ... 88, 153, 186, 221 

Ciwctainbara (Jains) ... 3S, 139, 170, 204 
Swords 55, 108 


T, 

TankB...10-ll, 40-47, 77, 92, 98, 102, 111, 
114, 123, 129, 142, 152, 160, 174-175, 
184, 196, 209, 222 

Tnntia Topi 79, 164 
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